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THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES presents 





Schedules of Reinforcement 
by C. B. Ferster and B. F. Skinner 


This long-awaited book is the report of an in- 
tensive five-year research program at Harvard 
University. It is the first complete survey of 
types of schedules of reinforcement and of 
their effects at representative values, together 
with an analysis of these effects and their use 


Verbal Behavior 


This definitive volume offers a systematic for- 
mulation of verbal behavior closely tied in 
with earlier and current functional analyses of 
behavior in general. It sketches the topog- 
raphy of verbal behavior in relation to its con- 
trolling variables; discusses some consequences 





Appleton - Century - Crofts, Inc., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


as baselines for studying other processes. In- 
valuable to the field of learning theory, the 
book will also be necessary for those using the 
technique of operant conditioning in applied 
fields. Just published. 


by B. F. Skinner 


of the interaction of variables; describes the 
manipulation of verbal behavior in the act of 
composition; and considers the activities in- 
volved in the production of behavior. To be 
published in November. 
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6791. Broad, C. D. A half-century of psychical 
research. J. Parapsychol., 1956, 20, 209-228.—This 
paper is an account of the writer’s contacts with 
psychical research since his student days in Cam- 
bridge.—J. G. Pratt. 

6792. Chari, C. T. K. Quantum physics and 
parapsycholoy. /. Parapsychol., 1956, 20, 166-183. 
—Parapsychology might profit by considering the 
suggestions and analogies provided by quantum me- 
chanics. However, the philosophical implications of 
quantum physics do not afford much interpretative 
aid to parapsychology.—J. G. Pratt. 

6793. Eysenck, H. J. Sense and nonsense in 
psychology. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, Inc., 
1957. 349 p. 85¢.—Recent experimentation in 
several “horderland” areas of psychology is reviewed 
to point up the existent facts as contrasted to the 
prevailing fictions. Part One, Borderlands of knowl- 
edge, deals with hypnosis and suggestibility, lie de- 
tectors and truth drugs, telepathy and clairvoyance, 
and the interpretation of dreams. Part Two, Per- 
sonality and social life, covers personality measure- 


ment, personality and conditioning, politics and per- 


sonality, and the psychology of aesthetics.—L. 
Solomon. 

6794. Franzblau, Abraham N. Contributions of 
psychiatry to religious education. MFelig. Educ., 
1956, 51, 335-338.—Psychiatry has shown the im- 
portance of listening and how slowly character and 
personality change. “An ounce of self-motivation 
and participation from within and a grain of insight, 
are worth tons” of pious promises or outside pres- 
sure.—G. K. Morlan. 

6795. Garrett, Eileen. (Ed.) Beyond the five 
senses. New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1957. 384 p. 
$4.95.—A collection of essays by 38 authors, previ- 
ously published in 7omorrow, the quarterly review 
of psychical research. Authors include philosophers, 
theologians, psychologists, psychiatrists, and jour- 
nalists. The topics cover the entire range of para- 
psychology subject matter. Editorial introduction to 
each article. Glossary.—/. Costin. 

6796. Glanz, Yosef. Dapim _bapsikhologia. 
(Sheets in psychology.) Tel Aviv: Organization of 
Mizrahi Women in America, House of Mizrahi Girls, 
1956. 40, 44 p. (Mimeo.)—‘These sheets were 
originated on the basis of educational needs and ex- 
perience of teaching psychology in training colleges 
for [primary school | teachers and kindergarten-teach- 
ers.” ‘The topics are arranged in the order of the 
official syllabus. A short bibliography is added, as 
well as examples of examination papers. The con- 
tents are: Definition of psychology; prescientific and 
scientific psychology ; its place among sciences ; classi- 
fication of mental phenomena; branches of psychol- 
ogy; research methods.—H. Ormian. 


6797. Nelson, Benjamin. (Ed.) Freud and the 
20th century. New York: Meridian Books, 1957. 
314 p. $1.45.—“To provide a forum wherein out- 
standing contemporary thinkers might express their 
minds on the meaning of Freud and his work 
for all aspects of contemporary culture,” this book 
presents 16 papers (5 of them written especially for 
this volume) arranged in 6 sections: mid-century 
perspectives, men and times, the sciences of mind and 
health, society and politics, literature and the arts, 
and philosophy and religion.—A. J. Sprow. 

6798. Wellek, Albert. (Ed.) Bericht iiber den 
20. Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psy- 
chologie in Berlin vom 26. bis 29. September 1955. 
(Report of the 20th Congress of the German Society 
for Psychology, Berlin, September 26-29, 1955.) 
Gottingen: Verlag fiir Psychologie, Hogrefe, 1956. 
224 p.—The 1955 Congress was arranged around the 
following topics: basic theoretical questions and ex 
perimental research; depth psychology and psycho- 
hygiene; and characterology and psychodiagnosis. 
The 10 major papers published in the report con- 
cern: a memorial to Oswald Kroh (H. Martin) ; 
theoretical problems in scientific psychology (E. 
May); current trends in experimental psychology 
(W. Metzger); critiques of depth psychology (R. 
Heiss and I. H. Schultz) ; structural changes in per- 
sonality (H. Thomae and A. Mitscherlich) ; a survey 
of psychohygiene, with 88 references (A. Daumling) ; 
survey of current trends in expressive psychology, 
with 334 references (G. W. Miihle) and discussion 
(R. Kirchhoff) ; impressionistic phenomena and ex- 
pressive psychology (H. Martin). Also cited are 
abstracts of 38 papers dealing with: recent studies 
of thought psychology (R. Bergius); the structure 
of relationships (W. Witte); the factorial structure 
of complex thought problems (F. Siillwold); or- 
ganizational tendencies of near-perceptual reproduc- 
tion (G. Meinicke); studies of so-called attention 
(H. Diiker); pharmacopsychological studies of de- 
crease in mental capacity (G. A. Lienert) ; perceptual 
psychological contributions to personality (H. Hor- 
mann); psychic projection (R. Miiller) ; motivation 
and demand levels (H. Heckhausen) ; motivation and 
education (H. Wegener); findings of motivational 
research (R. Fuchs) ; polarities and levels in hypno- 
sis (A. Wellek) ; possibilities and limitations of clini- 
cal psychology (W. Schraml); personality changes 
through nondirective psychotherapy (R. Tausch) ; 
problems of communication (K. S. Sodhi); social 
psychological foundations of vocational guidance (E. 
Bornemann); differences in degrees between under- 
standing and non-understanding (E. Meyer) ; longi- 
tudinal studies of elementary school children (F. J. 
Mathey and W. Salber); polarities in charactero- 
logical traits (C. Weinschenk); characterology of 
pedantry (K. Sacherl); moral bases of psychological 
diagnosis (W. Arnold) ; archetypical qualities in the 
Wartegg test (E. Wartegg) ; psychodiagnostic evalu- 
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tion of pictures (L. Zarncke); negative phases as 
reflected in projective tests (G. Heinelt) ; drives seen 
in handwriting (R. Pophal) ; objectivity and graphol- 
ogy (W. H. Miiller) ; graphological diagnosis in psy- 
chogenic and cerebral disturbances (F. Steinwachs) ; 
advances in test diagnosis (H. Hiltmann) ; the visual 
motor Gestalt test as an aid in clinical psychology 
(K.-H. Wewetzer) ; projective methods as indicators 
of vocational success (O. Ewert); nonverbal intelli- 
gence test (E. Zilian); recovery as a diagnostic 
criterion (J. Voigt); diagnosis of psychic fatigue 
(H. v. Bracken); indications of fatigue (H. W. 
Wendt); psychological problems of modern traffic 
(W. Lejeune) ; verification of psychological guidance 
and counseling (E. Duhm) ; psychological studies of 
frontal lobe damage (O. Spreen) and parietal lobe 
damage (H. Pittrich). List of members is appended. 
—H. P. David. 


Tueory & SySTEMS 


6799. Abenheimer, K. M. Notes on the spirit 
as conceived by dynamic psychology. /. analyt. 
Psychol., 1956, 1, 113-131.—“Dynamic psychology as 
the study of the fundamental apperception deals either 
with energies (mental forces, urges, instincts, libido, 
etc.), or active subjects (mental structures, com- 
plexes, archetypes, persons, etc.), and it treats the 
subjects and the energies as inseparable and corol- 
lary concepts.” These energies are “not energies in 
the sense of natural science but concepts of an in- 
finitely older and more primitive thinking.” The 
Spirit is a hypostasis of spiritual energy. Symbols 
of the Spirit are many. Though the Freudian school 
does not regard the Spirit as worth consideration, 
dynamic psychology as represented in the Jungian 
tradition has shown that the concept of spiritual 
energies is older and more basic than that of ego 
energies. 25 references.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

6800. Adelson, Joseph. Freud in America: some 
observations. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 467- 
470.—Psychoanalysis is a “highly articulated theo- 
retical system, one so extensive in scope that it threat- 
ens to overwhelm us with insights.” Psychoanalysis 
has been modified in this country. A major an- 
tithesis is “between Freud’s view, which emphasizes 
the limitations imposed on man by his nature, and 
the American vision, an optimistic one, which is cap- 
tured by the idea of infinite possibility.” “Freud 
seems quite satisfied if the patient achieves a relative 
internal harmony—that is, he seeks to uproot the 
rhe American aim is much less moderate; 
indeed we may even call it inspirational; again and 
again we hear such terms as ‘self-actualization,’ ‘self- 
realization,’ ‘spontaneity,’ and ‘creativity.’”"—S. J. 
Lachman. 

o801. Akutagawa, Donald. A study in construct 
validity of the psychoanalytic concept of latent 
anxiety and a test of a projection distance hy- 
pothesis. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2519.—Ab- 
Stract. 

6802. Alexander, Franz. Uber das Spiel. (Con- 
cerning play.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 11-28.— 
Living process is governed by 3 dynamic principles: 
stability, economy, and energy surplus. The principle 
of energy surplus explains phenomena like growth, 
reproduction, and play. For man the necessary dis- 
charge of surplus energy is erotically pleasurable in 


neurosis. 
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and of itself. Subsequently such intrinsically grati- 
fying activity may be integrated into goal-directed 
behavior sequences. The higher forms of creativity 
are complex derivatives of play. A paradox of our 
civilization is that we look back to the play of earlier 
ages with nostalgia in the midst of our own great 
available leisure. 17 references—E. W. Eng. 

6803. Bachem, A. A note in reference to “quan- 
tum biology and psychology.” J. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 53, 169-173.—The argument of Ivan D. Lon- 
don, to the effect that elementary events of quantum 
physics are responsible for particular macro-physical 
and macro-psychic events is challenged. On the con- 
trary, “Life has, in the course of evolution, protected 
itself progressively against single elementary events 
and other chance influences. .. . It is not the single 
event, but the holistic activity that counts in biology, 
with the inclusion of psychology.”—F. L. Harmon. 

6804. Bailey, Percival. The great psychiatric 
revolution. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 387-406. 
—Various movements in psychiatry are discussed 
critically, but most attention is given to Freud's con- 
tribution to psychiatry. It is maintained that this 
“great revolution in psychiatry has solved few prob 
lems” and the author looks to the biochemists and 
biophysicists to solve the problems of psychiatry. 
171 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

6805. Baudoin, Charles. Freud et la dialectique 
de l’exogéne et de l’endogéne. (Freud and the 
dialectic of the exogenous and the endogenous.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 345-355.—Though 
Freud is considered philosophically a positivist and 
an extreme exogenist, his scientific probity led him 
to a midpoint between Pavlov and Jung. Projec- 
tion, a Freudian mechanism of increasing importance 
in psychoanalysis, is typically endogenous. The most 
fruitful philosophy remains open to a perpetual di- 
alectic. As all creative thinking is in the nature of 
a dialogue, so is Freud’s.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6806. Becker, A. M. Zur Gliederung des Uber- 
ichs. (Structuration of the superego.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 10, 93-113.—It is possible, from a 
study of Freud's late works, to distinguish 4 different 
functional elements of the superego. ‘The function 
of ideal formation mirrors the effective cultural value 
structure and ensures the moral value of behavior. 
The function of self-observation is to provide in- 
formation for the acts of conscience. The function 
of conscience is to maintain the identity and integrity 
of the person through its judicial stands. Lastly, the 
function of ego-control establishes a linkage with 
actual motor behavior.—E£. W. Eng. 

6807. Benedek, Therese F. Toward the biology 
of the depressive constellation. /. Amer. psycho- 
anal, Ass., 1956, 4, 389-427.—"‘The aim of this paper 
is to demonstrate the universal nature of a depressive 
constellation. The term, depressive constellation, 
designates a core organization of opposing instinctual 
tendencies and their primary object representations. 
“The study of clinical depressions, psychosomatic dis- 
turbances, and, last but not least, personality struc- 
ture and its evolution during the whole course of life 
(parenthood, aging) can be advanced by the concept 
of the ‘depressive constellation.’” 23 references.—D. 
Prager. 

6808. Bonaparte, Marie. 
l’'abime. 


Deux penseurs devant 
(Two thinkers at the abyss.) Rev. franc. 
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Psychanal., 1956, 20, 307-315.—A comparison of 
Freud’s and Pascal’s philosophy of the fleetingness 
of things: Freud’s optimism that its passing increases 
the beauty, Pascal’s horror of losing what one has. 
Freud's attitude can be seen psychoanalytically as 
the transformation by the unconscious of latent ma- 
terial into its opposite—G. Rubin-Rabson., 

6809. Brameld, Theodore. Philosophical an- 
thropology: the educational significance of Ernst 
Cassirer. Harv. educ. Rev., 1956, 26, 207-232.—It 
is in the distinctive symbolizing functions of man 
that Cassirer finds the basic, unifying principle of 
his neo-Kantian philosophy. Other dimensions of 
the symbolic life than that of the rational must be 
examined: the esthetic, the religious, the mythical. 
Criticism of Cassirer’s position expresses doubt of 
its adequacy as a basis for expanding the rational 
life in view of its treatment of causal forces and its 
concept of self-sufficient, autonomous spiritual forms 
in man. 48 references—R. C. Strassburger. 

6810. Bruner, Jerome S. Freud and the image 
of man. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 463-466.— 
Freud’s imagery provides the clue to his ideological 
power. “Freud’s is a theory or a proto-theory peo- 
pled with actors. The characters are from life: the 
blind, energetic, pleasure-seeking id; the priggish and 
punitive superego; the ego, battling for its being by 
diverting the energy of the others to its own use. 
The image of man which Freud presented “. . . was 
thoroughly secular ; its ideal type was the mature man 
free of infantile neuroticism, capable of finding his 
own way.” Freud “has provided an image of man 


that has made him comprehensible without at the 
same time making him contemptible.”-—S. J. Lach- 


man. 

6811. Cartwright, Dorwin, & Harary, Frank. 
Structural balance: a generalization of Heider’s 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 277-293.—“In this 
article we have developed a generalization of Heider’s 
theory of balance by use of concepts from the mathe- 
matical theory of linear graphs.” “Although Heid- 
er’s theory was originally intended to refer only to 
cognitive structures of an individual person, we pro- 
pose that the definition of balance may be used gen- 
erally in describing configurations of many different 
sorts, such as communication networks, power sys- 
tems, sociometric structures, systems of orientations, 
or perhaps neural networks.” 21 references.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

6812. Dahrendorf, R. Struktur und Funktion. 
Talcott Parsons und die Entwicklung der sozio- 
logischen Theorie. (Structure and function; Tal- 
cott Parsons and the development of the theory of 
sociology.) Kél. Z. Soziol., 1955, 4, 491-519.—Par- 
sons asserts that the development of a science de- 
pends on the development of its systematic theory, 
otherwise the research in this science is bound to 
remain sterile. The article gives a presentation and 
evaluation of Parson’s structural-functional theory 
and discusses the problem of its application to em- 
pirical research. He stresses the merits of this sys- 
tematic attempt which through the development of 
basic categories has made it possible to integrate 
sociological knowledge. 84 references.—M. Haas. 

6813. Eysenck, H. J. Psychology, philosophy 
and psychoanalysis. Manasi, 1955, 2, 1-6.—There 
appear to be 2 main dangers threatening the success- 
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ful emergence of psychology into an independent sci- 
ence. “One is the regression towards the infantile 
level of dependence on philosophy; the other is the 
exaggerated desire for usefulness before sufficient 
knowledge has been acquired to give substance to 
this desire.” These lead to “arm-chair theorizing, 
speculation unchecked by experiment and application 
without rationale or proof.”—U. Pareek. 

6814. Fairbairn, W. Ronald D. A critical evalu- 
ation of certain basic psycho-analytical concep- 
tions. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 7, 49-60.—The au- 
thor presents a critical evaluation of libido theory, 
Freud’s theory of instincts, and the theory of mental 
constitution framed in terms of id, ego, and superego. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein, 

6815. Farber, Leslie H. Secrets of the universe. 
Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 408-415.—Mullahy (see 31: 
6841) has overlooked the central point of the author’s 
discussion which concerned language. Physical-sci- 
ence method has revealed many secrets of nature, 
but it has failed to bring us knowledge of ourselves. 
—C. T. Bever. 

6816. Feibleman, James K. Theory of integra- 
tive levels. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1954, 5, 59-66.—The 
theory of integrative levels has been advanced by 
such men as Bertalanffy, Needham, and Novikoff. 
The author extends the work of these writers in his 
presentation of a number of laws concerning the or- 
ganization of levels and of several rules of explana- 
tion. It is further suggested that many sub-levels 
can be distinguished and that the empirical fields as 
they are now constituted may not exhaust the possi- 
bilities —P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6817. Freud, Anna. La contribution de la psy- 
chanalyse a la psychologie génétique. (The con- 
tribution of psychoanalysis to genetic psychology.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 356-383.—Academic 
psychological investigation observes conscious men- 
tal processes ; psychoanalysis explores the unconscious 
foundations of conscious phenomena. Either tech- 
nique loses its entire validity when utilized for the 
ends of the other. Research in psychoanalysis and 
psychology will meet, not on the field of psycho- 
analysis itself, but in the auxiliary and secondary 
domain of direct child observation. 35 references.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6818. Gayle, R. Finley, Jr. Conflict and co- 
operation between psychiatry and religion. /as- 
toral Psychol., 1956, 7(68), 29-36.—No “basic reason 
presently exists for conflict between psychiatry and 
religion as such.” Both deal with conscious and un- 
conscious; both are concerned with guilt and health. 
Conflict “within the atmosphere of communication” 
is welcome.—A. Eglash. 

6819. George, Clay E., & Bonney, Warren C. 
Rorschach’s affect-color hypothesis and adapta- 
tion-level theory. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 294-298. 
—“We have attempted to expand adaptation-level 
theory to include a body of psychological fact hitherto 
not subsumed under any systematic theory of ad- 
justive behavior. AL theory has traditionally been 
applied to psychophysical methods of studying per- 
ception. Little or no work has been done on per- 
ceptual phenomena associated with affectivity. In 
our efforts to bring AL theory to bear on such phe- 
nomena we have utilized Rorschach color data. It 
has been possible to explain many findings concern- 
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ing color responses by reference to AL theory. These 
findings have not previously been satisfactorily ex- 
plained by any inclusive theory. In this paper some 
apparently contradictory findings have been included 
within a single theoretical system.” 18 references.— 
E. G. Aiken. 

6820. Grodzicki, W. D. Neue Wege in der Psy- 
choanalyse? (New ways in psychoanalysis?) Psy- 
che, Heidel., 1956, 10, 795-905.—Horney rejected 
Freud’s constitutional and genetic views of person- 
ality formation, as well as the tripartite model of 
id, ego, and superego. Consequently she tended to 
view conflicts as “horizontal,” and merely on the ego 
level. Her approach therefore moved away from a 
genuine depth psychology through its overly rational 
emphasis on the improvement of social relationships 
by resolving conflicts of attitudes.—£. HW’. Eng. 

6821. Hartman, Heinz. Notes on the reality 
principle. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 31-53. 

rhe reality principle is an ego principle. The child 
is born with a degree of preadaptiveness. The reality 
principle includes postponement of gratification and 
temporary toleration of unpleasure in order to secure 
a future pleasure gain. ‘The conditions of pleasure 
and unpleasure change in the course of development. 
rhe pleasure-unpleasure balance is decisively changed 
because a child renouncing an instinctual desire ex- 
pects and often gets love or approval by the parents. 
rhe child learns his approach to reality in constant 
relation to the adult’s approach to it. Problems of 
acceptance, distortion, and denial occur in relation to 
inner as well as outer reality. In the neurotic, inter- 
ference with the testing of inner reality is in the fore- 


ground while outer reality testing breaks down in 


39 references.—D. Prager. 

6822. Henle, Mary. On activity in the goal 
region. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 299-302.—‘Atten- 
tion has been called to a problem neglected by motiva- 
tional theory, that of activity in the goal region. 
Examples have been discussed, and next steps for 
investigation have been indicated. The continuity 
between forces responsible for activity in the goal 
region and forces driving the individual toward goals 
has been suggested.”—E. G. Aiken. 

6823. Hiltner, Seward. Freud, psychoanalysis, 
and religion. /’astoral Psychol., 1956, 7(68), 9-21. 

By attacking idolatry’s pseudo-knowledge, pseudo- 
safety, and authoritarian ethics, Freud benefits re- 
ligion. He offers a constructive theology. His basic 
tenets are against surface rationalism, opportunism, 
arbitrariness, moralistic evaluation, and extremes.— 
A. Eglash. 

6824. Hinde, R. A. Ethological models and the 
concept of ‘drive.’ Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 6, 321- 
331.—The ethological approach to behavior study 
has been fruitful because it has not been too rigidly 
theoretical. Explanatory concepts have been chosen 
to fit the phenomena studied. The author discusses 
the “hydraulic reservoir” model of Lorenz and Tin- 
bergen’s “hierarchical system of centers” in relation 
to the ethologist’s conception of drive. While it is 
relatively easy to point out defects in the 2 models, it 
is more difficult to provide constructive proposals.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6825. Hutten, Ernest H. On explanation in 
psychology and in physics. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 
7, 73-85.—“Certain features of psycho-analytic ex- 


psychosis. 
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planations are contrasted with those found in phys- 
ics.” Some of the objections to psychoanalytic theory 
seem to be based upon current misinterpretations of 
a methodology based upon Newtonian mechanics. 
We must “learn to respect the diversity of subject 
matter and expect it to influence the structure of a 
theory. Methodology may not be used for prescrib- 
ing what science should be.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6826. Jeffreys, Harold. The present position in 
probability theory. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1955, 5, 
275-289.—The author follows up his contention that 
much work in probability theory is out of date with 
a discussion of a number of recent advances in the 
field—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6827. Johdai, Koh. The phenomenal self in be- 
havior theory: a criticism of Lewin’s system. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 3-9.—The phenomenal self, 
which may be called either the “psychological self” or 
the “empirical self,” is considered to constitute the 
main content of what is called the “ego” in con- 
temporary psychology. Its 3 phases are (a) bodily, 
(b) conceptual, and (c) social; these correspond 
with the following 3 situations of the life space: (a) 
physical, (b) conceptual, and (c) social. Modifica- 
tion of the S-O-R formula by substitution of LSp 
(life space) for O is recommended. The term “ef- 
fect” as used in the expression, “law of effect,” refers 
to the satisfaction of the ego, either in terms of af- 
fective concomitants or functional concomitants of 
the activity in question. Satisfaction of the ego 
means that “the phenomenal self (P) locomotes al- 
ways toward the goal region with a positive valence 
in the LSp.”"—F. L. Harmon. 

6828. Kochen, Manfred, & Levy, Marion J., Jr. 
The logical nature of an action scheme. Behav. 
Sci., 1956, 1, 265-289.—Through an analysis of previ- 
ous discussions of “action” the authors arrive at 
a definition which is presented in a mathematical 
framework the elements of which require interpreta- 
tion in terms of sociological phenomena. ‘These in- 
terpretations are then illustrated in terms of the 
method by which a newborn becomes a member of 
the social system. Concludes with operational defini- 
tions of “logical” and “rational” as applied to actions. 
30 references.—J. Arbit. 

6829. Kurtz, Paul W. Human nature, homeo- 
stasis, and value. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1956, 17, 
36-55.—The author holds that it is possible to derive 
a restricted theory of value from an acceptable theory 
of human nature. The theory of man set forth is 
grounded in the empirical sciences. At the same 
time, however, behavior is interpreted in terms of 
tendencies toward dynamic homeostasis rather than 
in physicalistic terms. The theory of value derived 
from this concept of man regards as valuable those 
conditions which permit “the maximized actualiza- 
tion of life."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6830. Lampl-de-Groot, Jeanne. Anmerkungen 
zur psychoanalytischen Triebtheorie. (Comments 
on psychoanalytic drive theory.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1956, 10, 194—204.—Science must assume both con- 
structive, integrative forces and destructive, disin- 
tegrative forces as basic for an understanding of life- 
less matter, living organisms, and psychic life, how- 
ever different their manifestations in each instance. 
“Drives” as psychic phenomena are to be distin- 
guished from the more basic forces of integration and 
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disintegration. Aggressive and destructive behaviors 
must be understood psychologically on their own 
level, but their drive energy is derived from the 
more basic general forces.—E. W. Eng. 


6831. Lampl-de Groot, Jeanne. The theory 
of instinctual drives. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 
37, 354-359.—“Science has to presume similar con- 
structive (unifying) and destructive (dissolving) 
forces in the lifeless universe, in living bodies and in 
mental life, though in different shapes.” Freud’s 
theory of “life and death instincts” (sexual and de- 
structive drives), seen in this light is no more 
mystical than other “scientific hypotheses.”—G. Elias. 


6832. Lawson, Reed, Hillix, W. A., & Marx, 
Melvin, H. Hypothesis selection as a function of 
previous reinforcement of components of the 
hypothesis. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 299-303.— 
The experiment was concerned with the relationship 
between hypothesis selection in a new problem and 
the previous reinforcement of an hypothesis having 
common elements with one of the 2 hypotheses avail- 
able in the new problem. “As a group the Ss showed 
a nonsignificant tendency to choose the hypothesis 
having some earlier reinforced elements.” When 
divided into fast and slow learners, the latter showed 
a significantly greater choice of the hypothesis with 
previously reinforced elements; the former were 
equally divided in their choices —F. L. Harmon. 

6833. Lazarus, Richard §. Subception: fact or 
artifact? a reply to Eriksen. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 
63, 343-347—The arguments advanced by Eriksen 
(see 31: 2414) to explain the subception effect by 
means other than those earlier advanced by Lazarus 
and McCleary are examined. Various experimental 
tests of factors which might modify the interpretation 
of subception experiments are presented. It is held 
that an interpretation should not be discarded simply 
because another can explain the data equally well. 
The matter of interpretation should be cast into the 
general conceptual framework being employed by the 
theorist—E. G. Aiken. 

6834. Lebovici, Serge. 


Die Aspekte der friihen 
Objekt-Beziehungen und die anaclitische Bezieh- 


ung. (The aspects of early object-relations and the 
anaclitic relationship.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 
82-92.—A group of French analysts have focused on 
the study of early object-relations. Melanie Klein’s 
formulations, though valuable, deal only with phan- 
tasied objects. Successful analytic work with psy- 
chotics suggests a pre-object level of functional need- 
relations which probably represent the earliest forma- 
tive stages of object-relations. Recognition of these 
is evinced in Mme. Sechehaye’s “symbolic realiza- 
tion.” Understanding of such formative stages may 
be furthered through simultaneous therapy of mother 
and child —E£. W. Eng. 

6835. Levitt, Morton. Freud and Dewey: a 
comparative study of their psychological systems. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2386.—Abstract. 


6836. McGuigan, F. J. The logical status of 
Hull’s principle of secondary reinforcement. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1956, 63, 303-308.—An analysis of the 
logical relationship between Hull’s principles of pri- 
mary and secondary reinforcement indicated that the 
latter was not deducible from the former. Three pos- 
sible solutions to this problem were discussed and it 
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was concluded: “Whichever course is adopted, one 
general conclusion can be reached: If the antecedent 
conditions of his principle of primary reinforcement 
are satisfied, a stimulus-afferent impulse or trace will 
acquire two distinct powers—of evoking an effector 
activity and of acting as a reinforcement. The em- 
pirical testing of this conclusion was discussed.”—E. 
G. Aiken. 

6837. Maier, Norman R. F. Frustration theory: 
restatement and extension. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 
63, 370-388.—In an attempt to clarify certain aspects 
of his frustration theory, the author discusses the fol- 
lowing questions: Is a frustrated person without a 
goal? Is the frustration-fixation relationship circu- 
lar? Is escape from punishment a goal? Is anxiety 
reduction a goal? Can partial reinforcement produce 
“fixated” responses? What factors influence the 
number of animals that will fixate a response? Can 
abortive behavior prevent punishment? Can several 
learning concepts be combined to reinterpret the 
Michigan findings? Can the difference between fixa- 
tions and habits be reduced to 2 kinds of learning? 
In the course of working out possible extensions of 
the frustration theory, the author considers the fol- 
lowing problems: the physiological basis of the frus- 
tration mechanism, the function of catharsis, the un- 
conscious and the logic of feeling, preoccupation with 
the self and therapy, and sensory deprivation and the 
self. 38 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

6838. Mailloux, Noel. Determinismo psichico, 
liberta e sviluppo della personalita. (1’sychologic 
determinism, freedom, and personality development. ) 
Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 853-865.—Vari- 
ous aspects of human freedom in its metaphysical and 
moral implications are considered. The defensive 
function of the ego is clearly explained by psycho- 
analysis, but the need for a study of the ego in its 
normal non-conflictual dynamism should be also con- 
sidered. It is here that human creative activity re- 
sides and also the basis of freedom. Psychological 
determinism is not opposed to freedom, on the con- 
trary it is a step toward freedom. Freedom “consists 
in fact in the overcoming of primitive indeterminacy 
and it represents a necessary condition for the normal 
development of personality.” 11-item bibliography. 
French, English, and German summaries.—A. Manoil. 

6839. Meinertz, J. Wirklichkeit und Wirk- 
lichkeiten; ein psychologisch-ontologisches Frag- 
ment. (Reality and realities. A psychological-onto- 
logical fragment.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1956, 7, 293-322. 
—The classical philosophical concept of reality has 
been modified under the influence of existential 
philosophy and depth psychology. We are forced to 
distinguish forms of reality, which are determined 
by individual or collective psychological structures. 
Examples of forms of realities are given among 
others in the modern interpretations of Plato's ideal- 
ism and Kierkegaard’s religious philosophy.—lW. J. 
Koppitz. 

6840. Money-Kyrle, R. E. The world of the 
unconscious and the world of commonsense. 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 7, 86-96.—The world of the 
unconscious is contrasted with the world of common 
sense. The patient in analysis and the layman in 
philosophy both seem to fear the unconscious world 
of infancy. Interpretations of anxiety are necessary 
before interpretations of the content of the uncon- 
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scious can be clearly understood.—P. E. Lichten- 


stem. 


6841. Mullahy, Patrick. Interpersonal psychia- 
try versus the philosophy of I-Thou and I-It. 
Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 401-408.—‘“Serious misinterpre- 
tations of Sullivan” were found in Farber’s ‘Martin 
Buber and psychiatry” (see 31: 5250) and are dis- 
cussed. Farber’s “existentialist view” of certain 
fundamental scientific issues in psychiatry is also 
questioned.—C. 7. Bever. 

6842. Nacht, S. Instinct de mort ou instinct de 
vie? (Death or life instinct?) Rev. franc. Psy- 
chanal., 1956, 20, 405-416.—Several contradictions 
inhere in the concept of life and death instincts. If 
such exist, then there is conflict in the individual in- 
dependent of exogenous factors which then become 
secondary, leaving the illness unamenable to the 
psychoanalytic technique. Freud probably deduced 
a powerful autonomous instinct from certain cases 
of severe masochism where nothing proved effective 
in deflecting the patient’s drive to self-destruction.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson, 

6843. Pasche, Francis. 
propositions freudiennes contestées. (On certain 
controversial Freudian propositions.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1956, 20, 417-431.—Freudian concepts 
exist as a totality. They are not interesting indi- 
vidual monographs from which something may be 
selected at will, but a living whole. To change a 
detail is to influence the exacerbation or inhibition of 
antagonistic activities, to disturb the internal economy 
and equilibrium of all forces. Several Freudian con- 
cepts are examined in the light of this thesis.—C. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6844. Pasche, Francis, & Renard, M. The real- 
ity of the object and economic point of view. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 282-285.—Seeks to show 
that the 2 following, apparently contradictory, 
Freudian postulates are both harmonious and inter- 
dependent: (1) Individuals retain primeval images 
which affect their subsequent behavior, and (2) In- 
dividuals are invested with quantities of instinctual 
energy which demands expression in mechanical 
fashion.—G., Elias. 

6845. Peters, R. S. Freud’s theory. Brit. J. 
Phil. Sci., 1956, 7, 4-12.—The main principles of 
Freud’s theory are outlined.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6846. Posinsky, S. H. Freud, Logos and Eros. 
Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 319-332.—In measuring the 
strength of the irrational and unconscious, Freud 
emphasized the importance of Logos and Eros. He 
believed that a knowledge of the unconscious will re- 
sult in a larger degree of control over it. He cannot 
legitimately be charged with “anti-rationality” and 
“unspirituality” or ethical nihilism (Jaspers). 33 
references.—W. A. Varvel. 

6847. Rescher, Nicholas, & Oppenheim, Paul. 
Logical analysis of Gestalt concepts. Brit. J. Phil. 
Sei., 1955, 6, 89-106.—The part-whole problem is 
basic to any consideration of Gestalt concepts. Three 
types of concepts are relevant for characterizing 
wholes and Gestalt phenomena. These are: “(1) 
the derivable and underivable attributes of wholes, 
(2) the dependent attributes of parts within wholes, 
and (3) the structural features of wholes.” The 
logical analysis of Gestalt ideas should “facilitate a 
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re-assessment of the significance of Gestalt concepts 
for empirical science.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6848. Rogers, Carl R., & Skinner, B. F. Some 
issues concerning the control of human behavior: 
a symposium. Science, 1956, 124, 1057—1066.—Ac- 
cording to Skinner: “Intelligent men and women, 
dominated by the humanistic philosophy of the past 
two centuries, cannot view with equanimity what 
Andrew Hacker has called ‘the spector of predictable 
man’.”” “The dangers inherent in the control of hu- 
man behavior are very real. The possibility of the 
misuse of scientific knowledge must always be faced.” 
The “major flaw” which Rogers perceives in Skin- 
ner’s presentation of the scientific control of human 
behavior is the “denial, misunderstanding, or gross 
underestimation of the place of ends, goals, or values 
in their relationship to science.” He discusses the 
ends and values in relation to science. Skinner re- 
plies by not agreeing “that the practice of science 
requires a prior decision about goals or a prior choice 
of values.” He maintains that: “Fear of control, 
generalized beyond any warrant, has led to a misin- 
terpretation of valid practices and the blind rejection 
of intelligent planning for a better way of life.” 21 
references.—S. J. Lachman. 

6849. Salfield, D. J. Freud oder Jung? (Freud 
or Jung?) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 
169-183.—Some of the more important differences 
between Freudian and Jungian psycho-dynamics are 
discussed. The controversies between the often prej- 
udiced Freudians and the Jungians rest largely on 
the meaning of words and the relative emphases on 
certain aspects of the psyche. The personality of the 
analyst is another contributing factor. Lately the 
Freudians have become more tolerant. French and 
English summaries. 30 references—K. F. Muen- 
singer. 

6850. Scheunert, Gerhart. 


Einige Entwicklung- 
stendenzen der neueren psychoanalytischen Ich- 


Psychologie. (Some trends in the recent develop- 
ment of psychoanalytic ego psychology.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 10, 29-40.—A review for European 
readers of the major American contributions to psy- 
choanalytic ego psychology since 1935. The con- 
tributions of H. Hartmann are particularly empha- 
sized. 28 references.—E. W. Eng. 

6851. Siskind, George. An experimental study 
of some psychoanalytic symbols. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2530.—Abstract. 

6852. Walker, K. F. The trend of psychological 
theorizing. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 1-19.—An 
examination of current theorizing in psychology re- 
veals a number of distinct trends. First of all, with 
the lessening of the emphasis upon neurologism, 
there has been better co-ordination of psychological 
theory with the other social sciences. Also noticeable 
is the trend toward more integrative concepts ap- 
plicable not to a single field like child psychology, 
animal psychology or psychopathology but to all of 
them. Lastly, there is the emphasis upon ecological 
or situationist theory which views behavior as a 
change in the person—environment field taken as a 
subject of study.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6853. Wasserman, G. D. Some comments on 
methods and statements in parapsychology and 
other sciences. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1955, 6, 122-140. 
—Recent criticisms of parapsychology have been con- 
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cerned with philosophical issues regarding the inter- 
pretation of results. It has been argued, for example, 
that experiments are not repeatable at will, that 
there are no adequate techniques of control, and 
that the data may cast doubt upon the validity of 
significance tests instead of lending support to tele- 
pathic theories. The author repudiates each of these 
arguments on logical grounds.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6854. Waters, R. H. Basic similarities in Hull 
and Tolman. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 335-340.— 
From an analysis of the postulates and corollaries 
given in Hull’s “A behavior system” and correspond- 
ing material found in Tolman’s “Purposive behavior 
in animals and men,” the author concludes that “as 
far as their fundamental postulates are concerned, if 
Hull and Tolman are not brothers under the skin, 
they are no more distantly related than cousins at the 
first remove.”—F. L. Harmon. 


6855. Wisdom, J. O. Psycho-analytic tech- 
nology. Brit. J. Phil. Sct., 1956, 7, 13-28.—Techno- 
logical hypotheses are distinguished from theories. 
The author discusses ways of testing the technological 
hypotheses in psychoanalysis as well as the basic 
theory. Theories with no technological counterparts 
are not testable and are therefore not scientific. 
“The establishment of basic analytic theory and 


component theories depends fundamentally on con- 
firmation of the technological hypotheses involved in 
the day-to-day work with patients."—P. FE. Lichten- 
stein. 

6856. Zetzel, Elizabeth R. An approach to the 
relation between concept and content in psycho- 


analytic theory. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 
99-124.—There is need to distinguish between propo- 
sitions regarding content and fundamental conceptual 
orientation. There is need to indicate the degree to 
which abstract formulations of concept may be com- 
patible with divergent interpretation of content. M. 
Klein emphasizes frustration resulting from inherent 
conflict rather than frustration as a source of conflict. 
The nature of conflict in the early months of life re- 
mains a crucial and controversial problem. Possibly 
the abstract, objective, conceptual approach in a 
science based on essentially subjective, concrete data 
may have significant limitations. 38 references.—D. 
Prager. 


(See also abstracts 7098, 7122, 7206, 7282, 7442, 
7444, 7484, 7526, 7635) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


6857. Anan’ev, V. M._ Elektroéntsefaloskop. 
(The electroencephaloscope.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 
1956, 42(11), 981-988.—A recording set with leads 
from 50 points is described, based on the use of a 
single amplifier with a commutator and a cathode- 
ray tube. Resulting potentials are recorded as lumi- 
nous points projected upon the screen of the kinescope 
where they are located according to the spatial dis- 
tribution of electrodes. The advantages attributed 
to the recording set are (1) dependability of opera- 
tion due to absence of feedback between output and 
input, (2) lack of interference between channels, (3) 
possibility of gradual increase in number of channels, 
(4) simplicity of replacing each of the standard units 
when out of repair, (5) use of set as multichannel 


that 
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direct-current amplifier, if preliminary amplification 
is eliminated.—/. D. London. 


6858. Badoyannis, G. M., Molony, D., Fich, S., 
& Slade, J. J., Jr. (Rutgers U., New Brunswick, 
N. J.) Electronically tunable selective amplifier 
for formant synthesis. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 
28, 591.—Abstract. 


6859. Baker, Katherine E., & Dudek, Frank J. 
On the derivation of equations relating data of 
fractionation and constant-sum to physical scales 
of measurement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 378- 
386.—Several procedures are outlined. It is shown 
“The procedure proposed by Armington (see 
28: 2017) for data of fractionation was ... best... 
[and] . that data obtained by the constant-sum 
method could be treated in the same way .. .”——R. H. 
Waters. 

6860. Black, Virginia. Laboratory versus field 
research in psychology and the social sciences. 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1955, 5, 319-330.—Proponents of 
field research frequently assert that laboratory in- 
vestigation in psychology and the social sciences 
limits the subject matter of these fields severely. On 
the other hand, advocates of the laboratory approach 
to behavioral phenomena claim that theirs is the 
only method which can lead to valid generalizations. 
The strengths and weaknesses of both claims are 
examined and the conclusion is drawn that the 2 ap- 
proaches can be reconciled.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6861. Bucher, Rue; Fritz, Charles E., & Quaran- 
telli, E. L. Tape recorded research: some field 
and data processing problems. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1956, 20, 427-439.—Field experience on the Disaster 
Project of the NORC provides the basis for this dis- 
cussion of some of the problems of gathering data by 
machine, viz.: approaching the respondent and gaining 
rapport; setting up the machine and maintaining re- 
cording quality; interrupting the interview to change 
reels; ending the interview; identifying tapes; moni- 
toring and quality control. Subsequent problems of 
preparing the data for analysis are discussed under 
the headings: transcribing procedures and checking. 
Concrete, specific problems are covered in consider- 
able detail—H. W. Riecken. 

6862. Corboy, Philip M. A Japanese projecto- 
chart slide. A. M. A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 56, 298. 
—A chart containing Japanese characters, an astig- 
matic dial, color circles and Landolt rings is sup- 
plied by the American Optical Company.—S. Ren- 
shaw. 

6863. Davidon, Robert, & Boonin, Nathaniel. 
A constant current stimulus-generator. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 69, 466-468.—‘‘The apparatus . . 
will provide (electric) stimuli of uniform intensity 

. and is relatively simple to build.” The current 
remains constant “in spite of marked variations in 
the resistance of the skin (either human or animal) 
and the resistance at the point of contact.”—R. H. 
Waters. 

6864. Davis, Frederick B. The construction of 
spatial orientation items by means of a cyclorama. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-61, vii, 16 p.—In order to simulate 
accurately aerial phctographs, to be used in con- 
struction of new forms of an aircrew selection test, 
a cyclorama was designed and constructed to repre- 
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sent the visual field of an observer in a Piper Cub at 
an altitude of 200 feet. Key points and lines in the 
terrain were projected on the cyclorama walls to 
guide an artist in making perspective drawings. A 
special camera mount provided for rotary motion in 
3 dimensions about the fixed point of the observer. 
Two spatial orientation tests were constructed, using 
cyclorama photographs. Distributions of scores for 
new and old forms were obtained on a sample of 1043 
pre-flight trainees. The new tests are reliable (r 

85) and substantially correlated with the old (r, 
corrected for attenuation, = .73 and .80).—S. B. Sells. 

6865. Durain, Geneviéve. L’Ortho-rater. (The 
Ortho-rater.) Bull. Cont. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 
1956, 5, 41-52.—This article describes the ortho- 
rater, for measuring vision. 50 subjects were tested 
and the reliabilities were found to be similar as in 
the U.S.A. Special observations on binocular acuity 
and vision were made. Another test for diagnosis of 
astigmatism was added to those normally performed 
by the apparatus.—l’. Sanua. 

6866, Goldman, Jay, & Nadler, Gerald. Elec- 
tronics for measuring human notions. Science, 
1956, 124, 807-810.—‘Physiology, psychology, and 
physical education are some of the academic en 
deavors requiring a measure of output or perform- 
ance of persons for purposes of studying relationships 
to various factors.” “After careful consideration of 
all possible measuring techniques, we decided that 
the Doppler effect with sound as the radiation me- 
dium presented the fewest formidable obstacles for 
successful development of a work-measurement de- 
vice. The device designed is called a Universal 
Operator Performance Analyzer (UNOPAR).” A 
lock diagram for a single channel of UNOPAR is 
provided. Basic operating procedures, accuracy, and 
uses of UNOPAR are discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

6867. Heumann, Karl F. Data processing for 
scientists. Science, 1956, 124, 773-777.—Science 
“can expect, and indeed can demand, more assistance 
from machines in the matter of scientific data han- 
dling. This will be available through the use of tech- 
niques which have had a recent, rapid development 
in husiness and accounting applications. Two of 
these techniques are considered here in their relation 
to science: integrated data processing (IDP) and 
electronic data processing (EDP).” <A background 
of relevant concepts, several case-histories of success- 
ful applications, information on machines involved, 
the problem of scientific information storage, and a 
review of some recent work on computers are con- 
sidered.—S. J. Lachman. 

6868. James, W. T. An operant liquid dropping 
apparatus for rats. /. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 175- 
177.—The apparatus is described and its construction 
illustrated with 2 photographs.—F. L. Harmon. 

6869. Lovibond, S. H., & Turner, K. G. A con- 
stant current electronic stimulator for use in psy- 
chological experiments. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 
77-83.—A new type of electro-stimulator is described 
with reference to its construction, operation, and 
operating characteristics —P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6870. McArthur, Charles. The dynamic model. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 168-171.—The method 
of dynamic analysis is considered as a means of be- 
havior prediction, and is contrasted with the trait 
model.—M. M. Reece. 
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6871. Marx, Melvin H., Goldbeck, Robert A., & 
Bernstein, Benjamin B. An apparatus for in- 
vestigating the methods humans use in solving 
complex problems. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
462-465.—The device enables E to obtain objective 
scoring of the S’s activity in solving problems in- 
volving overt behavioral sequences. The apparatus 
can be adapted to a variety of different problems.— 
R. H. Waters. 

6872. Melching, William H. A shock-avoidance 
apparatus employing an instrumental manipu- 
latory response. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1955, 
No. 55-25, 6 p.—A shock-avoidance apparatus em- 
ploying an instrumental manipulatory response for 
the behavior testing of monkeys is described. Sug- 
gestions and recommendations are made with respect 
to its design and function. 

6873. Murray, Elwood, & Purdue, James E. 
Plan for an interdisciplinary laboratory. /. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1956, 4, 36-37.—Abstract. 

6874. Reid, Jackson B., Kaplan, Sylvan J., & 
Melching, William H. A method for analysis of 
gross behavior. USAF. Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. 
Rep., 1955, Proj. No. 21-3501-0003. (Rep. No. 10), 
18 p.—This method presents results in a form suitable 
for analysis and quantitative comparison. when error 
scores are lacking or are insufficient for meaningful 
interpretation of results. The examples demonstrat- 
ing its use were selected from an investigation that 
involved observations of infrahuman primates under- 
going exposure to ionizing radiation under conditions 


accomplishment of any discrete task. 
6875. Shephard, R. J. A null-point discontinu- 


ous electrical pursuit meter. J/. appl. Psychol, 
1956, 40, 287-294.—“Description is given of a null- 
balance electrical pursuit meter based on a Wheat- 
stone bridge circuit.”"—P. Ash. 

6876. Smith, Karl U., & Bloom, Richard. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The electronic handwriting 
analyzer and motion study of writing. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1956, 40, 302-306.—“An Electronic Hand- 
writing Analyzer is described that permits separate 
and automatic measurement of the component move- 
ments of manipulation and travel in the writing task. 
Results bearing on the application of this electronic 
handwriting analyzer to the measurement of writing 
common numbers and letters of the alphabet are sum- 
marized. . . . Inasmuch as the handwriting analyzer 
provides separate measures of manipulation and travel 
in writing performance, it is possible to obtain rela- 
tional measures of motor coordination with this 
instrument.”—P. Ash. 

6877. Tiedeman, David. The trait model. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 164-168.—The trait model 
is analyzed as a method for the prediction of behavior. 
The development of experience tables by means of 
regressive analysis and discriminant analysis is de- 
scribed.—M. M. Reece. 

6878. Verner, D. D. Pnevmofotoélektricheskii 
pletizmograf. (Pneumatophotoelectric plethysmo- 
graph.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1956, 42(11), 1002- 
1003.—A highly sensitive digital pneumatic plethys- 
mograph is described. Movements of a membrane 
occuring with changes of digital volume are recorded 
by means of a photoelectric cell. Pneumatic oscilla- 
tions are thus transformed into electric current oscil- 
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lations by the apparatus, which can be used for in- 
vestigating all phenomena involving local changes of 
volume.—/. D. London. 


6879. Verplanck, William S., & Blough, Donald 
S. An apparatus for the presentation of visual 
stimuli at low intensities. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 
53, 67-77.—A detailed description, with drawings 
and photographs, is given—/F. L. Harmon. 


6880. Walker, Helen M. Methods of research. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1956, 26, 323-343.—In this review 
of the research methodology of the past 25 years the 
trends are discussed under the following headings: 
definition and classification of educational research, 
general attitude about educational research, 7 issues 
of the Review of Educational Research devoted to 
research methodology, direct observation, the inter- 
view and the questionnaire, library methods, the case 
study, relative merits of the case study and the sta- 
tistical method, statistical method, experimental de- 
sign, action research, content analysis, factor analysis, 
and survey sampling. The author appends a list of 
books, published since 1950, on methods of research 
in general, special techniques, library methods, sta- 
tistical methods in general, sampling, experimental 
design, aids to computation, factor analysis, and 
presentation of results —W. HW’. Brickman. 


(See also abstracts 6828, 7036, 7200, 7400) 
New TEstTs 
6881. —————. Cooperative School and Col- 
lege Ability Tests (SCAT). College entrants and 


freshmen, 4 forms; grades 10-12, 2 forms. 70 (100) 
min. 


Test booklet ($3.25 per 25) with directions, 
pp. 14; hand-scoring answer sheets ($1.25 per 25), 
keys (35¢ set); IBM answer sheets ($1.25 per 25), 


keys (35¢ set); manual, pp. 57 ($1.00). Princeton, 
N. J., & Los Angeles Calif.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1955.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 
160.) 

6882. Bennett, George K., & Gelink, Marjorie. 
Short Employment Tests (SET), 1956 Manual. 
New York: Psychological Corp., 1956, Pp. 11.—(See 
J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 237.) 

6883. Bonnardel, R. Etude du test de repré- 
sentation spatiale B. 22. (Study of a test of spatial 
representation, B. 22.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 278- 
286.—Data are given on a new manipulative test ad- 
ministered to about 20,000 people of various voca- 
tional and racial groups. Age trends for men and 
women are given. Data are also compared with 2 
previously used manipulation tests, and correlations 
range from .65 to .76.—R. W. Husband. 


6884. Brown, William F., & Holtzman, Wayne 
H. Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes (SSHA). 1956 Manual. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1956. Pp. 11.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 237.) 

6885. Buhler, Charlotte, & Howard, Gertrude. 
Personality Evaluation Form (PEF). 1 form. 
Booklet ($3.50 per 25) with manual, pp. 11, mimeo- 
graphed. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Western Psycho- 
logical Services, 1955.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 160.) 

6886. Buhler, Charlotte, & Mandeville, Kathryn. 
The Five Task Test (FTT). Ages 9-13. 1 form. 
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(20) min. Record booklet ($7.50 per 50); set of 
colored pads ($4.00); Ball-and-field pad ($2.00) ; 
manual, pp. 24, mimeographed ($3.00); complete 
set ($15.00). Beverly Hills, Calif.: Western Psy- 
chological Services, 1955.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 159-160.) 

6887. Buhler, Charlotte, & Manson, Morse P. 
The Picture World Test. Individual projective 
technique. Child-adolescent-adult. 1 form. Un- 
timed, (30) min. Set of materials ($18.50 for 25 
administrations), with manual, pp. 86; manual only 
($3.50). West Los Angeles, Calif.: Western Psy- 
chological Services, 1956.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 237.) 

6888. Cureton, Edward E., Cureton, Louise W., 
et al. The Multi-Aptitude Test. For demonstra- 
tion in classes and lay groups. 2 forms. 35 (50) 
min. Study kit, with 2 test forms, keys, and manual, 
pp. 32 ($1.25 ea., $9.00 per 10); test booklet sepa- 
rately, form A or B ($3.50 per 25). New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1955.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 237.) 

6889. Demming, John Albert. Development of 
tests especially designed for the adult and older 
years. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2202—2203.— 
Abstract. 

6890. French, Elizabeth G. Development of a 
measure of complex motivation. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC- 
TN-56-48, v, 10 p—A projective “insight” test, 
scored, by means of a set of content categories, for 
achievement and affiliation motivation was developed. 
It was administered to preflight cadets experimentally. 
While motivation scores on preliminary forms of the 
instrument were uncorrelated with observers’ judg- 
ments of motivation and goal attainment, the judg- 
ments of both motives were found to be correlated to 
observed goal attainment (N = 344, r=.82). Test 
of insight scores showed low (r = .19) but consistent 
and statistically significant correlations with senti- 
ment and questionnaire responses pertaining to 
achievement and affiliation.—S. B. Sells. 


6891. Hamoir-Looze, J. Nouvel essai de sélec- 
tion pré-universitaire. (A new test of pre-college 
selection.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 230-239.—Almost 
300 candidates for applied sciences, courses prepara- 
tory to law, and preparatory to philology, were given 
a test called P.M. 38. Means were respectively 52.4, 
48.8, and 52.3. The test score correlated .69 with 
grades in applied sciences, .43 for law, and negatively 
with philology.—R. W’. Husband. 

6892. Phillipson, Herbert. The Object Rela- 
tions Technique. Individual projective technique. 
1 form. Adolescent-adult. Average time (90) min. 
Set of 13 plates, with manual, pp. x +224, cloth 
($10.00) ; manual only ($6.00). Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1955.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 237-238. ) 

6893. Segel, David, & Raskin, Evelyn. Multiple 
Aptitude Tests. Grades 7-13. 1 form. 175 (210) 
min. 9 test booklets ($2.45 to $4.55 per 35, each; set, 
$24.50 per 35), with manual, pp. 96, keys; 2 IBM 
answer sheets (4¢); extended or transparent profile 
sheets (2¢); sample set ($1.75). Los Angeles: 
California Test Bureau, 1955.—(See J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 238.) 
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6894. Wagner, Mazie E., & Schubert, Herman 
J. P. D.A. P. Quality Scale for Late Adolescents 
and Young Adults. Buffalo 22, N. Y. (State Uni- 
versity of New York College for Teachers): Au- 
thors, 1955. Pp. 23+ 28 plates. $2.00.—(See J. 
consult, Psychol., 1956, 20, 238.) 


(See also abstracts 7340, 8896) 


STATISTICS 


6895. Aftreth, Orville B. A brief discussion of 
one of the analyses in the experiment: the effect 
of the systematic analysis of errors on achieve- 
ment in the study of fractions. /. Exp. Educ., 1956, 
24, 273-281.—An example is presented of the ap- 
plication of the analysis of covariance in the case of 
a 2-way classification, in this particular example con- 
trolling 3 variables through the covariance technique. 
Procedures are based on the analysis presented by 
Anderson and Bancroft. The description of the 
process is accompanied by a complete sample problem. 

E. F. Gardner. 

6896. Alluisi, Earl A. Computational formulae 
for a distribution-free test of analysis-of-variance 
hypotheses. USAF W ADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 
56-339, iv, 12 p.—Computational formulae are pre- 
sented for non-parametric tests of hypotheses con- 
cerning both main effects and interactions in multi- 
factor experimental designs. The test is based upon 
a segregation of the Chi-square statistic into com- 
ponents in a way similar to the segregation into com- 
ponents of the total sum-of-squares in an analysis of 


variance. The statistical method and formulae should 


prove useful especially in cases of multi-factor analy- 
sis of variance designs in which for some reason the 
assumptions of analysis of variance are not met by 
the obtained data—R. T. Cave. 

6897. Backman, Carl W. Sampling mass media 


content: the use of the cluster design. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 729-733.—This is an attempt 
to analyze a research method, viz., cluster analysis, as 
it is utilized in sociological research, and the sampling 
errors inherent in the design of such research for 
which attenuation must be made.—G. H. Frank. 

6898. Bajard, G. Validation différentielle et 
analyse factorielie d’une batterie de tests. (Dif- 
ferential validation and factual analysis of a battery 
of tests.) BINOP, 1955, 11, 38-58. 

6899. Billewicz, W. Z. Matched pairs in se- 
quential trials for significance of a difference be- 
tween proportions. Jiometrics, 1956, 12, 283-300. 

The usual formulae for the sequential test for sig- 
nificance of a difference between proportions are 
valid when there is no correlation in response be- 
tween members of the same pair. This paper ex- 
amines the case when, as in matching, such a correla- 
tion exists. While matching may reduce the sample 
size by 10%, the reduction may be small when differ- 
ences between population strata are small. In spite 
of this, matching may be desirable for other reasons 
in medical research.—R. L. McCornack. 

6900. Bonnardel, R. Les diagrammes d’inter- 
corrélations dans le radex de Guttman. (Dia- 
grams of intercorrelations in Guttman’s theory.) 
Travail hum., 1956, 19, 296-313.—The author has 
made some modifications in Guttman’s procedure, 
which he claims determines more easily and precisely 
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the hierarchic order of tests, and eliminates the in- 
fluence of attenuation due to lack of reliability of the 
tests —R. W. Husband. 

6901. Brown, John. A modified significance 
test for the difference between two observed pro- 
portions. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 169-174.—A 
simple method for the comparison of large numbers 
of observed proportions in pairs is presented, with 
tables for determining the significance of differences. 
—G. S. Speer. 

6902. Caplow, Theodore. A theory of coalitions 
in the triad. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 489-493. 
—The purpose of this paper was to examine the 
model of the triad in sociological research, specifically, 
a triad whose members are not identical in power, 
and to call attention to the fact that the formation of 
given coalitions within the triad depends upon the 
initial distribution of power.—G. H. Frank. 

6903. Chandessais, Ch. Validité et signification 
en analyse factorielle. (Validity and significance in 
factorial analysis.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 181-192. 
—There are 3 ways of approaching factor analysis: 
algebraically, as a choice system, and topologically. 
After discussing the techniques, advantages, and 
limitations of the first 2, the author advocates the 
topological method. He displays several diagram- 
matic models enabling a plan of research to be ana- 
lyzed in terms of concepts, factors, criteria, sig- 
nificances, and validity —R. W. Husband. 

6904. Chapman, D. G., & Junge, C. O., Jr. The 
estimation of the size of a stratified animal popu- 
lation. Ann. math. Statist., 1956, 27, 375-389.— 
“The estimation of the size of an animal population 
is considered for a situation where the population is 
stratified and only partial mixing takes place between 
strata. A consistent estimate is found and its vari- 
ance determined. It is shown that estimates previ- 
ously given or frequently used in this situation are 
not necessarily consistent and, in fact, may be mean- 
ingless. Conditions for their consistency are de- 
termined. Some further statistical problems in esti- 
mating the interstrata migration are discussed.”— 
P. Ratoosh. 

6905. Claringbold, P. J. A note on the 4" series 
of factorial experiments. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 259- 
263.—While a 2" factorial experiment is ideal for 
quick evaluation of important factors and interactions, 
subsequent studies require more than 2 levels of fac- 
tors and may usefully employ fractional replication. 
A 4° design is given with one-fourth replication in 
which no main effects or first order interaction are 
mutually confounded. Other members of the 4" series 
are discussed from the point of view of fractional 
replication —R. L. McCornack. 

6906. Dingman, Harvey F., & Perry, Norman C. 
A comparison of the accuracy of the formula for 
the standard error of Pearson “r” with the ac- 
curacy of Fisher’s z-transformation. J. erp. Educ., 
1956, 24, 319-321.—The limits of +1.0¢,, +1.0<¢,, 
+1.96 o,, and +1.96 «, are calculated for values of p 
varying from 0 to .9 by tenths and for various sample 
sizes, where og, was taken to be (l—r?)/yN—1. The 
values achieved were compared with the exact values 
for these limits presented by F. N. David. The Fisher 
method was superior, in terms of average error, ex- 
cept for the lower lo limits, where o, was more ac- 
curate.—E. F. Gardner. 
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6907. DuBois, Philip H., Loevinger, Jane, & 
Smith, Thomas L., Jr. Evaluation of methods of 
keying psychological tests for prediction of ex- 
ternal criteria. USAF Personn. & Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-65, vi, 
24 p.—This study undertook (1) to develop tests by 
4 methods of empirical selection from a pool of 140 
heterogeneous items from 7 aptitude tests; (2) to 
develop tests by homogeneous clustering of the same 
pool; (3) to compare the tests in predicting an ex- 
ternal criterion and (4) to devise computing tech- 
niques to handle masses of item data by punched 
cards. Two samples of 1,000 aircrew cadets were 
used, with all 4 methods of empirical keying yielding 
about the same cross validities and these did not differ 
from results estimated from the 4 homogeneous keys. 
The machine procedures developed double the item 
capacity of the IBM card. Pass-fail in basic pilot 
training, the criterion —S. B. Sells. 

6908. Durain, Geneviéve. L’analyse factorielle: 
le colloque international de 1955. (Factorial analy- 
sis: international colloquium of 1955.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 5, 79-89.—The most 
important points raised during the 1955 colloquium 
are discussed in this survey. Two former conferences 
are also covered, one held in Princeton, 1951, and the 
other in Uppsala 1953. Examples of the application 
of factorial analysis and a discussion of its limitation 
are given.—V. Sanua. 

6909. Durain, Genevieve, & Moscovici, Serge. 
Quelques applications de la théorie de l’informa- 
tion a l'étude des quasi-échelles. (Some applica- 
tions of the information theory to the study of quasi- 
scales.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 
5, 33-40.—A study is made of the coefficient of homo- 
geneity of the Guttman’s scales. A scale is consid- 
ered more homogeneous than another one if its errors 
are distributed among less subjects. It is also shown 
that the coefficient of homegeneity does not change 
with the number of items. An extension of the 
image theory to the quasi-scales is also presented. 
The hypothesis is offered that the items of a scale 
are related to a continuum that they have in common. 
The answer to each item is function of the answer 
to all of them. A consistency-coefficient is proposed. 
—V. Sanua. 

6910. Dykstra, Otto, Jr. (General Foods Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J.) A note on the rank analysis of 
complete block designs—applications beyond the 
scope of existing tables. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 301- 
306.—In the use of rank analysis in incomplete block 
designs using the method of paired comparisons there 
exists the problem of obtaining the initial p, with 
which to begin the iterative procedure. Existing 
tables provide such estimates only for small numbers 
of treatments and repetitions. A quick and easy 
method of obtaining first estimates, regardless of the 
number of treatments or repetitions, is given. A 
means of correcting for overestimation is also given. 
—R. L. McCornack. 

6911. Elfving, Gustav. Probability and statistics 
in item analysis and classification problems: Se- 
lection of item variables for prediction. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, No. 56-91, 55 p.—A 
basic problem in test construction is the suitable 
selection of k out of N test items, the scores on the 
k items to be used in predicting the value of an un- 
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known criterion. This problem is considered in the 
framework of classical multivariate statistical analy- 
sis, and aims at providing some useful tools, rather 
than any unified procedure. The methods presented 
apply primarily to 2 cases: (a) the case when the 
test variables x,, Xo ..., Xy are weakly correlated. 
It is assumed throughout that the population parame- 
ters are known, and sampling aspects of the problem 
are not considered. 

6912. Faverge, J.-M. La corrélation item-test 
non-métrique. (The non-metric item-test correla- 
tion.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 
5, 25-32.—The use of correlations of each item with 
the whole test to indicate homogeneity is shown to 
be inadequate. A non-metric item-test coefficient is 
devised that measures the item’s reliability in Gutt- 
man’s sense. Further it was demonstrated that Shan- 
non’s coefficient R could be expanded as a series, its 
first term being 0.721 »?. This gives an element for 
comparison between coefficients of very diverging 
appearance and conception. A formula of develop- 
ment of y* is offered that can be used when row 
groupings are made.—V. Sanua. 

6913. Fliege, Steward Edward. 
measurement of psychological probability. 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2535-2536.—Abstract. 

6914. Freund, John E., & Pozner, Arthur N. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst., Blacksburg.) Some re- 
sults on restricted occupancy theory. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1956, 27, 537-540.—‘If k judges rate a prod- 
uct on a discrete scale, . . . it is not only important 


Theory and 
Dis- 


to know the average rating assigned to the product, 
but it is also important to know the consistency of 


the ratings. Whereas the average rating is r/k, 
where r is the total number of points assigned to the 
product by the k judges, it seems reasonable to use 
the variance of the ratings . . .:as a measure of con- 
sistency. ... In order to test the consistency of such 
ratings, it will be necessary to find a suitable mathe- 
matical model which will assign low probabilities to 
cases in which the ratings are either very inconsist- 
ent or overly consistent. It is felt that the appropri- 
ate model is provided by that of restricted occupancy 
theory, in which we consider as equally likely all 
possible distributions of r indistinguishable objects 
among & cells with at most m objects per cell. With 
this model we shall then test whether it is reasonable 
to suppose that the r points given by the k judges 
are randomly distributed among the k judges.”—P. 
Ratoosh. 

6915. Guttman, Louis. Une solution au prob- 
léme des communautés. (A solution to the prob- 
lem of communality.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psy- 
chotech., 1956, 6, 124-128.—“In a previous study it 
has been shown that, in a great number of cases, one 
can take for communality the limits of the squares 
of the multiple correlation coefficient between each 
variable and the whole of the n—1 others. Further 
reference is also made here to an inequality bringing 
in the ratio m/n of the rank of the Gramian matrix 
to occur in the number of variables. On this basis it 
is possible to discuss the supplementary conditions 
adopted by different schools of thought.” English 
and Spanish summaries.—lV. Sanua. 

6916. Henrysson, Sten. Applicability of factor 
analysis in the behavioral sciences: a methodo- 
logical study. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1957. 
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156 p. Sw. Kr. 15.—“This monograph is devoted 
to an investigation of what type of problems in the 
behavioral sciences may be solved by factor analysis, 
how factorial studies ought to be designed and carried 
out, and how some of the technical problems in con- 
nection with the methods of analyses may be solved. 
rhe discussion is concerned with the traditional form 
[R-technique] of factor analysis... .” Among the 
technical problems considered are the following: the 
distinction between descriptive and explanatory fac- 
tor analysis, principles of simple structure, and the 
methods for finding factorial invariance. The last 
chapter briefly considers factor analysis from the 
point of view of statistical theory.—C. V. Riche. 

6917. Hirsch, Werner Z. Introduction to mod- 
ern statistics: with applications to business and 
economics. New York: Macmillan Company, 1957. 
xiv, 429 p. $6.50.—This text is designed to equip 
the future businessman and economist, with only 
high school mathematics, with an understanding of 
the reasoning underlying statistical techniques and 
with an appraisal of the role of modern statistics in 
scientific decision making. ‘Topics include: frequency 
distributions; measures of central tendency, disper- 
sion and relationship; statistical inferences concern- 
ing means and percentages; index numbers; time 
series analysis; control charts; and the electronic 
computer. Concepts are introduced by concrete ex- 
amples.—R. L. McCornack. 

6918. Hodnett, G. E. (Rothamsted Exper. Stat., 
Harpenden, Herts., England.) The analysis of a 


3 6 experiment arranged in a quasi-Latin square. 


Biometrics, 1956, 12, 245-258.—The analysis of a 
36 factorial experiment arranged in a 6X6 quasi- 
Latin square is described and details are given of a 
general method for computing the standard errors of 
comparisons between treatment means adjusted for 
confounding. ‘The application of this method to the 
computation of standard errors of treatment compari- 
sons in split-plot designs is indicated—R. L. Me- 
Cornack. 

6919. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A simple method of rotating a centroid factor 
matrix to a simple structure hypothesis. /. exp. 
Educ., 1956, 24, 251-258.—A technique is proposed 
for the rotation of the factor matrix to simple struc- 
ture based on an a priori hypothesis of the factor 
structure. It is an exact least squares solution if the 
principal axis factor matrix is used and an approxi- 
mation to the least squares solution when the cen- 
troid factor matrix is used. A complete computa- 
tional procedure is presented as is an outline of the 
mathematics underlying the procedure —E. F. Gard- 
ner. 

6920. Jaspen, Nathan. Machine computation of 
higher moments. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 
489-500.—“An efficient method is presented for the 
economical and rapid computation of as many as six 
to twelve moments from a single run of the tabulating 
cards through the IBM Accounting Machine Type 
402. The only auxiliary machine required is a sorter. 
Moments are available from the successive progres- 
sive summations of either the scores or the card 
count, and both techniques can be applied simultane- 
ously to provide a check on the computations.”—C. 
V. Riche. 
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6921. Jones, Marshall B. On the treatment of 
discrepancy scores. US Naval Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1954, Proj. No. NM 001 058.25.04 through 
NM 001 058.25.15, 25-28. 

6922. Kramer, Clyde Young. Extension of mul- 
tiple range tests to group means with unequal 
numbers of replications. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 307- 
310.—Duncan, Keuls, Newman, and Tukey, among 
others, have developed multiple range tests to show 
differences among treatments that have been repli- 
cated the same number of times. This paper extends 
the use of such tests to the situation where the num- 
ber of replications is not equal.—R. L. McCornack. 


6923. Lerner, David Bimberg. A comparison of 
three methods for estimating validity. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2222.—Abstract. 

6924. Levine, Richard S. Equating the score 
scales of alternate forms administered to samples 
of different ability. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1842-1843.—Abstract. 

6925. McCornack, Robert L. A criticism of 
studies comparing item-weighting methods. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 343-344.—Some authors con- 
clude that because 2 weighting keys for a test or in- 
ventory have a high intercorrelation, they must 
necessarily have equivalent validities for any given 
criterion. A formula is derived showing that this is 
not necessarily true. 16 references.—P. Ash. 

6926. McHugh, R. B. A predictive confidence 
interval for the validity coefficient. J. exp. Educ., 
1956, 24, 323-324.—The problem presented is that 
given a cross validation correlation r; on a sample 
of N, cases, how may we set up confidence limits for 
the validity coefficient rz. on a new sample of size No 
drawn at random from the same population ?—E£, F. 
Gardner. 

6927. Maxwell, A. E. Factor models. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 129-132.—“The geometrical dis- 
tinction between the principal axes model and the 
centroid model is pointed out, and attention is drawn 
to the special way in which the factor analyst is wont 
to use the latter. Some statistical limitations are then 
mentioned and an alternative approach suggested.”— 
F. Costin. 

6928. Mayne, John W. Role of statistics in sci- 
entific research. Sci. Mon., 1957, 84, 26-33.— 
“Variation in experimental results is typical of almost 
all branches of science, and because of this variation, 
the problem of drawing conclusions from scientific 
experiments is a problem in induction. The contribu- 
tion of statistical techniques to the induction prob- 
lem and other phases of scientific methods is dis- 
cussed in general terms.” Major topic headings are: 
Scientific methods; Experimental variation, random 
experiments, and random variables; Probability; The 
hypothesis; Testing the hypothesis; Critical region 
and types of error; Estimation; Estimation and the 
testing of hypotheses; Design of experiments; Col- 
lection of observations; Use and role of statistics. 
“The advantages of using the minimum number of 
essential observations and of exercising care in the 
collection of data are emphasized.”—S. J. Lachman. 

6929. Medley, Donald M. The influence of 
item modality on the dimension measured by a 
test. J. exp. Educ., 1956, 24, 303-307.—A multiple- 


choice and completion form of a test were presented 
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to random samples of 27 and 25, respectively. There 
was a difference of 9 points between the mean num- 
ber of items failed on the tests. An analysis of vari- 
ance indicated that the tests could not be regarded as 
equivalent, although their reliabilities and variances 
did not differ significantly. It was concluded that the 
item universes sampled by the 2 tests differed sig- 
nificantly. This suggests that presenting otherwise 
identical items in different form may have an effect 
on what the item measures.—E. F. Gardner. 

6930. Michael, William B., & Perry, Norman C. 
The comparability of the simple discriminant func- 
tion and multiple regression techniques. J. exp. 
Educ., 1956, 24, 299-301.—A proof is presented of 
the fact that the discriminant function weights are 
proportioned to regression weights where the de- 
pendent variable has been scored dichotomously. An 
illustrative example is provided—E. F. Gardner. 

6931. Narain Raj. Measurement, psychology 
and statistics. Shiksha, 1956, 8(4), 112-126—The 
controversy in regard to whether there is measure- 
ment in psychology is largely a semantic one. While 
additivity is a necessary condition for fundamental 
magnitudes, it is doubtful whether physical juxta- 
position is the only method of establishing additivity. 
The fact that measurement in psychology does not 
approximate to the most vigorous conditions laid 
down for the purpose should not dishearten psycholo- 
gists. 33-item bibliography.—U. Pareek. 

6932. Nicholson, W. L. On the normal approxi- 
mation to the hypergeometric distribution. Ann. 


math. Statist., 1956, 27, 471-483.—-By a generaliza- 
tion of Feller’s normal approximation to the binomial 


distribution, a new normal approximation to a sum 
of hypergeometric terms is derived. “For intervals 
that are asymmetric with respect to the mean, or 
when the distribution is skewed, the new approxima- 
tion is a marked improvement over the classical pro- 
cedure.”—P. Ratoosh. 

6933. Paulson, Edward. Probability and statis- 
tics in item analysis and classification problems; 
a non-parametric solution for the k-sample slip- 
page problem. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, 
No. 57-20, 13 p.—This paper is concerned with the 
following problem: Given k populations which are 
the same except for possible different values of a 
location parameter. On the basis of a sample of n 
observations from each population, we wish to decide 
if the k populations are identical, and if not, which 
is the “best,” that is, which one has the largest loca- 
tion parameter. ‘The statistical procedures considered 
are limited to non-parametric procedures, based on 
ranks, which are symmetric with respect to the k 
populations and for which there is a fixed probability 
of deciding correctly that the k populations are iden- 
tical. Among these procedures, one is proposed 
which, when all but one of the populations are iden- 
tical, maximizes the probability of correctly selecting 
the “slipped” population, under the assumptions that 
the populations are actually normal and the slippage 
is small. 

6934. Rao, C. Radhakrishna, & Chakravarti, I. 
M. Some small sample tests of significance for a 
Poisson distribution. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 264- 
282.—Large sample tests are not valid if the Poisson 
parameter is small unless the sample size is extremely 
large. A test based on the likelihood ratio for judg- 
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ing whether the individual observations arise from the 
same Poisson population is suggested. An exact 
test of deviation in the zero frequency or in general 
for any other frequency is given. Exact tests for 
goodness of fit and homogeneity are given for the 
Truncated Poisson distribution. Limited tables are 
provided.—R. L. McCornack. 


6935. Reiter, Stanley. Estimates of bounded 
relative error for the ratio of variances of normal 
distributions. /. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 481- 
488.—A technique is presented for obtaining an esti- 
mate (of bounded relative error) of the ratio be- 
tween 2 variances. It is noted that the classical pro- 
cedure using equal tails of the F distribution is 
equivalent to the current procedure when the samples 
are of equal size.—C. I’. Riche. 

6936. Reuchlin, M. Détermination des liaisons 
et des groupements sur une série de variables ne 
se distribuant pas normalement. ( Determination 
of liaisons and groups on a series of variables not 
normally distributed.) BIJNOP, 1955, 11, 161-166. 


6937. Rosenblatt, Frank. The k-coefficient: de- 
sign and trial application of a new technique for 
multivariate analysis. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2516-2517.—Abstract. 

6938. Scheffé, Henry. Alternative models for 
the analysis of variance. Ann. math. Statist., 1956, 
27, 251-271.—This expository paper includes a brief 
history of analysis of variance models, some objec- 
tions arising in the treatment of random interactions, 
and a discussion of models with randomized treat- 
ments. 55 references.—P. Ratoosh. 

6939. Schooler, Kermit Koppel. A study of 
error and bias in coding responses to open end 
questions. Jissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2542.— 
Abstract. 

6940. Sitgreaves, Rosedith. Probability and sta- 
tistics in item analysis and classification problems ; 
a statistical formulation of the attenuation para- 
dox in test theory. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1956, No. 57-1, 18 p.—This paper presents a prob- 
ability model for a single factor mental ability testing 
situation. ‘This model is useful in studying the so- 
called “attenuation paradox” in test theory. That is, 
for a test consisting of k items with equal inter-item 
correlations p, and equal item difficulties, it has been 
demonstrated that as p— 1, the reliability of the test 
approaches 1, but the validity of the test approaches 
a maximum value less than 1 and then decreases. 

6941. Solomon, Herbert. Probability and statis- 
tics in item analysis and classification problems; 
probability and statistics in psychometric research 
with special regard to item analysis and classifica- 
tion techniques. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-88, 32 p.—The attenuation paradox in 
test theory is developed and analyzed from a prob- 
abilistic point of view with consideration given as to 
why a paradox is suggested, how it comes about, and 
what may be done with it. The paradox is also ana- 
lyzed to obtain information about the operating char- 
acteristics of a test in terms of item difficulty and item 
intercorrelations. Several classification procedures 
for the assignment of elements to groups and the 
clustering of elements into groups are discussed in 
terms of the possibility of the analytical assessment 
of the risks inherent in using them. 20 references. 
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6942. Tate, Merle W. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Power of the rank, median and run 
tests when ties are numerous: empirical study. 
J. exp. Educ., 1956, 24, 309-313.—One hundred pairs 
of samples of size 16 and 9 were drawn at random 
from a 400-score normal population on the assump- 
tion that ties would occur at least as often as they 
do in practice. The C.R., Fisher t, rank, run and 
median test were applied to these data under the 
original conditions and with a constant of 4, 8 and 
12 added to each of the samples of size 9. The power 
functions plotted show that the rank test is approxi- 
mately as powerful as the t tests, while the median 
test is somewhat inferior and the run test decidedly 
so.—E. F. Gardner. 

6943. Tweedie, M. C. K. Some statistical prop- 
erties of inverse Gaussian distributions. Virginia 
!. Sci., 1956, 7, 160-165.—The Inverse Gaussian dis- 
tribution, which can also be derived from Wald’s 
fundamental identity of sequential analysis, is de- 
rived and described with comparisons made to cer- 
tain other statistical distributions, especially x? An 
analogue, based on the Inverse Gaussian distribu- 
tion, for the analysis of variance is outlined. This 
analogue depends on the differences between the 
reciprocals of the observations and the reciprocal of 
their arithmetic mean rather than the squares of 
differences; it utilizes the tables of x? and F com- 
monly used in the analysis of variance.—O. W. Lacy. 

6944. Webb, Wilse B. The reliability of the 
peer rating. US Naval Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Kep., 
1954, Proj. No. NM 001 058.25.04 through NM 001 
058.25.15, 4446. 


6945. Weisgerber, Charles A. Factor analysis 


of a questionnaire test of perseveration. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1955, 53, 341-345.—‘‘From a large number 
of completed questionnaires on perservation, 100 
protocols were selected. The correlation of each 
item with each of the other items was determined by 
computing the Phi coefficient and converting it to the 
r equivalent. The correlation matrix was then ana- 
lyzed according to the centroid method. Four fac- 
tors were extracted and tentatively identified as: I, 
a tendency to aimless perseveration, II, perseveration 
of sensory and imaginal impressions, III, persevera- 
tion of emotions and feeling states, and IV, a tend- 
ency to worry.”—F. L. Harmon. 


(See also abstracts 6826, 6859, 7128, 7665) 


REFERENCE WorKS 

6946. Condoyannis, George E. Scientific Ger- 
man; a concise description of the structural ele- 
ments of scientific and technical German. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. x, 164 p. $2.50.— 
As indicated in the subtitle, this spiral bound text- 
book for beginners seems well suited for graduate 
students preparing for language examinations.—H. 
P. David. 

6947. Eason, Jean, & Daniel, Robert S. A vol- 
ume-year check list of psychological journals. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 563.—“A volume-year 
check list for 125 of the major psychological journals 
has been compiled by the writers. The data are pre- 
sented in tabular form, providing information regard- 
ing the volumes published through 1954 under a jour- 
nal title and the year in which each volume appeared. 


, 
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Thus, with either volume number or date known to 
the user, the other figure can be determined from the 
table. Also included in the list are indications of the 
title changes, dates of cessation, and periods of sus- 
pended publication.” Mimeographed copies of the 
check list are available from the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

6948. Locke, William N. Scientific French; a 
concise description of the structural elements of 
scientific and technical French. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1957. x, 112 p. $2.25.—As indicated 
in the subtitle, this spiral bound textbook for begin- 
ners seems well suited for graduate students prepar- 
ing for language examinations.—H. P. David. 

6949. Winick, Charles. Dictionary of anthro- 
pology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
vii, 579 p. $15.00.—Includes approximately 10,000 
entries from the realm of archeology, cultural an- 
thropology, linguistics and physical anthropology. 
The terms have been selected from standard source 
and instructional materials. Non-English terms in 
current usage are included. Names of important 
authors in the above-mentioned fields appear among 
the entries as far back as 1900.—M. Antalfy. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


6950. American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc. The work of the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology; 1956 Annual Report. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1956, 11, 627-629.—ABEPP presents its 
ninth annual report. 

6951. American Psychological Association, Of- 
fice of the Executive Secretary. APA officers, di- 
vision officers, editors, committees, representatives, 
and related organizations: 1956-1957. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1956, 11, 613-626.—APA officers, division 
officers, editors, committee members, representatives, 
and officers in related organizations (e.g., affiliated 
regional associations, affiliated state psychological as- 
sociations, ABEPP, American Psychological Founda- 
tion, and the American Board for Psychological Serv- 
ices) are named.—S. /. Lachman. 

6952. American Psychological Association. 
(Carter, Launor F., Secy.) Proceedings of the 
sixty-fourth annual business meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 595-612. 

6953. Eastern Psychological Association. (Lane, 
Gorham, Secy.) Proceedings of the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 
490-498. 

6954. Educational Testing Service. (Chauncey, 
Henry, Pres.) Annual report to the Board of 
Trustees, 1955-6. Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1956. 150 p.—This report reviews 
the work of ETS for 1955-6 in test development and 
analysis, testing programs, research, cooperative test- 
ing, special professional services, and finances and 
administration. Brief abstracts of research projects 
during the year are included. 

6955. Eissler, Ruth S. (Ed.) List of members 
of International Psycho-analytical Association. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 218-264. 
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6956. George Washington University. Hum- 
RRO. What HumRRO is doing. Geo. Washing- 
ton Univ. HumRRO Res. Bull., 1956, No. 3, v, 51 p. 
—The third informal annual report lists projects 
aimed at improving training techniques, motivation 
for training and combat, and psychological warfare 
methods. HumRRO organization is described. List 
of 1955 publications.—R. Tyson. 

6957. Krech, David, & Cartwright, Dorwin. On 
SPSSI’s first twenty years. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 470-473.—After its twentieth annual mem- 
bership meeting (San Francisco APA meeting in 
1955) it seemed appropriate to reminisce and discuss 
the future of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues (SPSSI).—S. J. Lachman. 

6958. Menninger Foundation. Report of prog- 
ress for the year from July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956. 
Topeka, Kan.: The Foundation, 1956. 100 p.—This 
report contains lists of staff members, fellows and 
students, the board of governors, and a bibliography 
of the publications, lectures and addresses of staff 
members. Special reports describe activities in the 
areas of professional education, social applications, 
research, and clinical services. 

6959. Midwestern Psychological Association. 
(Fiske, Donald W., Secretary-Treasurer.) Pro- 
ceedings of the twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1956, 11, 481-489. 

6960. Rocky Mountain Psychological Associa- 
tion. (Walthall, Wilson J., Jr., Secretary.) Pro- 
ceedings of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 499-501. 

6961. Russell, Roger W. Annual report of the 
executive secretary: 1956. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 590-594. 

6962. Social Science Research Council. Annual 
report, 1955-1956. New York: The Council, 1956. 
102 p.—The president’s report describes the nature 
and operation of the Council. The 31 committees re- 
porting their activities include cross-cultural educa- 
tion, employment relationships and the family, iden- 
tification of talent, linguistics and psychology, mathe- 
matical training of social scientists, migration differ- 
entials, personality development, psychiatry and social 
science research, and scaling theory and methods. 

6963. Southeastern Psychological Association. 
(Langhorne, M. C., Secretary-Treasurer.) Pro- 
ceedings of the second annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1956, 11, 505-509. 

6964. Southwestern Psychological Association. 
(Bowen, Ernestine B., Secretary.) Proceedings of 
the third annual meeting of the Southwestern Psy- 
chological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 
11, 502-504. 

6965. Western Psychological Association. (Ty- 
ler, Leona E., Secretary.) Proceedings of the 
thirty-sixth annual nieeting of the Western Psy- 
chological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 
11, 474-480. 

6966. Wiirth, Tiago M. _ Institutos médico- 
pedagogicos. (Medico-pedagogical institutions.) 
Crianca portug., 1953-54, 13, 275-283.—The author 
describes the appearance of “Medico-Pedagogical In- 
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stitutions,” in the form of research stations and re- 
education schools. He describes the organization of 
a medico-pedagogical institution, which is much the 
same for every country, a remarkable feature being 
the close cooperation of doctor and educator. 
(French, English and German summaries.) 


(See also abstract 7843) 


History & BIoGRAPHY 


6967. —————. Centenary of psychology: 1856- 
1956. Celebration at Washington University, St. 
Louis. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 558-562.—To 
mark a “convergent anniversary in the history of be- 
havioral science—experimental psychology, clinical 
psychiatry, and psychoanalysis—a program under the 
title of “Psychology in Perspective—A Centenary 
Celebration: 1856-1956” was offered at Washington 
University, St. Louis, on September 28-29. Papers 
presented included “Psychology in Evolutionary Per- 
spective” by Julian Huxley, “The Role of Conscious- 
ness in the Emergence of a Scientific Psychology” 
by Edwin G. Boring, “Organic Order from Mental 
Disorder” by Winfred Overholser, and “The Cultural 
Matrix of the Unconscious” by Saul Rosenzweig. 
Each of these papers is briefly summarized.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

6968. American Psychological Foundation. 
Prresentation of the First Gold Medal Award. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 587-589.—Dr. Lau- 
rance F. Shaffer at the APA convention in Chicago 
on September 2, 1956, presented to Robert Sessions 
Woodworth, Professor Emeritus of Psychology at 
Columbia University, the first Gold Medal of the 
American Psychological Foundation. The acceptance 
statement of Professor Woodworth is presented.— 
S. J. Lachman. ‘ 

6969. Blum, Ernst. Uber Sigmund Freuds: 
Der Mann Moses und die monotheistische Re- 
ligion. (On Sigmund Freud’s “Moses and mono- 
theism.”) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 367-390.—In 
this work Freud returns to the study of his own 
ancestral past, as well as to the study of Jewish 
religion. More recent archaeological findings tend 
to confirm Freud’s inference that the original Moses 
figure was murdered and supplanted by a second 
Moses figure. This work reveals Freud's continuing 
interest in religion which he did not pretend to ex- 
plain solely through psychologically reductive state- 
ments.—E. W. Eng. 

6970. Bonaparte, Marie. 
1955. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
Obituary. 

6971. Cardno, J. A. Bain as a social psycholo- 
gist. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 66-76.—Bain is gen- 
erally remembered as an associationist and physio- 
logical psychologist but not as a social psychologist. 
Bain anticipated, however, more of the handling of 
current social-psychological issues than might be ex- 
pected. It is likely that his prestige as a physio- 
logical psychologist has obscured his real contribu- 
tions to social psychology. 38 references.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

6972. Carlson, Eric T. Edward Mead and the 
second American psychiatric journal. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 113, 561-563.—Edward Mead’s de- 
votion to American psychiatry is recounted and his 


John Rodker, 1894- 


1956, 37, 199-201.— 
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founding and operation of the second American psy- 
chiatric periodical, the American Psychological Jour- 
nal, is discussed. 25 references.—N. H. Pronko. 
6973. Ellenberger, Henri F. Fechner and Freud. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 201-214.—Freud re- 
ceived from G. T. Fechner inspiration for the more 
theoretical part of psychoanalysis, particularly the 
concept of mental energy, the “topographical” view- 
point, the principles of pleasure-unpleasure, of con- 
stancy and of repetition. But many of Fechner’s 
concepts were based on speculation for its own sake, 
whereas Freud introduced such concepts in psycho 
analysis only when he needed them as tools. A 
sketch of Fechner’s life is given in the article. 34 
W. A. Varvel. 
Richard M. Robert Mearns 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
Photograph. 
Emma Jung: 1882- 


references.— 

6974. Elliott, 
Yerkes: 1876-1956. 
487-494, Obituary. 

6975. (Fordham, Michael.] 
1955. 
ary. 

6976. Freud, Sigmund. Rapport sur mes études 
a Paris et Berlin. (Report on my studies at Paris 
and Berlin.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 299- 
306.—Material translated from Freud’s complete 
works describing his experiences at La Salpétriére 
with Charcot.—G. Kubin-Rabson, 

6977. Gilhousen, H. C., & Macfarlane, Jean W. 
Warner Brown: 1882-1956. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1956, 69, 495-497.—-Obituary. 

6978. Grotjahn, Martin. A letter by Sigmund 
Freud with recollections of his adolescence. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 644-652.—Freud 
wrote the letter in 1927 to the window of Heinrich 
Braun, a classmate and member of the German parlia- 
ment. The friendship during adolescence is de- 
scribed in the style of “almost free association.” Mrs. 
Bernfeld’s commentary to the letter attempted to 
explain the psychological determinants of the selec- 
tion of Freud's gloomy apartment and office at Berg- 
gasse 19.—D. Prager. 

6979. Jones, Ernest. Extrait du livre d’Ernest 
Jones: La vie et l’oeuvre de Sigmund Freud. (An 
extract from Jones’: “Life and work of Sigmund 
Freud.”) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 316-331. 

Dealing with Freud's family background, the im- 
plications of his father’s second marriage late in life 
and of his position as his mother’s favorite child— 
Gy. Rubin-Rabson. 

6980. Jones, Ernest. J. C. Flugel. J/mnt. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1956, 37, 193-197.—Obituary and 83-item 
bibliography. 

6981. Jones, Ernest. The life and work of Sig- 
mund Freud. Vol. 3. The last phase 1919-1939. 
New York: Basic Books, 1957. xvi, 537 p. $7.50.— 
his final volume (see 28: 3633; 30: 3788) of Jones’ 
trilogy on Freud is divided into 2 parts: Life (6 
chapters) from Reunion (1919-1920) to London— 
the end; and Historical reviews of certain topics (11 
chapters) including clinical contributions, metapsy- 
chology, lay analysis, biology, anthropology, sociology, 
religion, occultism, art, literature, and retrospect— 
the author’s assessment of Freud’s influence on the 
world. Miscellaneous extracts from correspondence 
and surgical notes on Freud’s case are appended.— 
A.J. Sprow. 


J. analyt. Psychol., 1956, 1, 111-112.—Obitu- 
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6982. Kahn, Eugen. Emil Kraepelin, February 
15, 1856—October 7, 1926—February 15, 1956. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 289-294.—On the oc- 
casion of the 30th anniversary of Kraepelin’s death 
and the approaching 100th anniversary of his birth, 
a biographical sketch is presented with excerpts from 
his writings.—N. H. Pronko. 

6983. Laforgue, —. Persénliche Erinnerungen 
an Freud. (Personal recollections of Freud.) In 
Speer, E., Die Vortrige der 5. Lindauer Psycho- 
therapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 42-56.—Freud’s 
contributions during his mature years are separated 
from his work and inflexible stand in his old age. 
Freud’s attitude towards religion, as presented in 
“The Future of an Illusion,” is amplified with reports 
of discussions between the author and Freud. His 
contribution and genius are related to and explained 
in terms of the Jewish tradition —C. 7. Bever. 

6984. Lantos, Barbara. Julia Mannheim, 1895- 
1955. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 197-198.—Obit- 
uary. 

6985. Laval, Enrique. El primer caso psiqui- 
atrico publicado en Chile. (The first psychiatric 
case published in Chile.) Rev. Psiquiat., 1953-55, 
18-20, 66-70.—A description is made of the first 
psychiatric case reported in newspapers in Chile, in 
1857. Symptoms led physicians to make a diagnostic 
of hysteria.—£. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

6986. Mace, C. A. On the eightieth birthday of 
C. G. Jung. J. analyt. Psychol., 1956, 1, 189-192.— 
Appreciation. 

6987. Menninger, Karl A. Freud and American 
psychiatry. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 614- 
625.—Adjunctive therapies in psychiatry have de- 
veloped from the impact of the optimism, rationalism, 
and new concepts of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis 
has changed American psychiatry from a diagnostic 
to a therapeutic science. Freud bequeathed his opti- 
mism to America. The optimism of American youth- 
fulness and the American freedom from the sterner, 
sadder tradition of Europe enabled American psy- 
chiatry to accept Freud’s optimism about human be- 
ings being able to help themselves.—D. Prager. 


6988. Neumann, E. In honour of the centenary 
of Freud’s birth. J. analyt. Psychol., 1956, 1, 195- 
201.—“As a great Jew at the turning-point not only 
of the patriarchal era but also of the cultural history 
of the Jews, Freud opened the way for the liberation 
of man from the oppression of the old father figure 
to which he himself remained unconsciously fixated. 
Like his great forebear Moses, he led out of servi- 
tude, but the land of promise, in which the earth- 
mother has a place beside the celestial father, he saw 
only from afar.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 


6989. Payne, S. M. Sir Arthur George Tansley, 
F.R.S., 1871-1955. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 
197.—Obituary. 

6990. Racker, Heinrich. On Freud’s position 
towards religion. Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 98-121.— 
In his The Future of an Illusion, Freud pointed to 
that in religion which was foreign to its essence of 
love. Later in his “Moses,” he was enthusiastic 
about the pure monotheism of Aton and its injunction 
“to live in truth and justice” with the rejection of all 
ceremony and magic. The “material truth” of re- 
ligion deserves the attention of psychoanalysis as set 
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over against the question of “historical truth” with 
which Freud was first concerned. His attitudes to- 
ward religion were determined by his relationship 
with his father and might be described as a paranoid 
position and a later post-depressive position. Atheism 
and hostility to religion as well as religiosity itself 
are all fit subjects for psychoanalytic study.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

6991. Richard, G. Henri Fournoy; Geneva, 
1886-1955. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 199.— 
Obituary. 

6992. Schneider, Albert. Lichtenberg ethnopsy- 
chologue. (Ethnopsychologist Lichtenberg.) Rev. 
Psychol. Peuples, 1955, 10, 347-367. 

6993. Servadio, Emilio. Freud et la parapsy- 
chologie. (Freud and parapsychology). Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1956, 20, 432-438.—Freud was early in- 
terested in “parapsychologic” phenomena and was a 
corresponding member of the London Society for 
Psychical Research. “Predictions” and many extra- 
sensory phenomena he explained by the psychoana- 
lytic mechanisms of deformation, attribution, dis- 
placement, repression, distortion of perception, etc. 
Telepathic communication in the non-dream state con- 
tains unconscious emotional factors in the individuals 
involved which would be revealed in analysis. Freud 
underlined the archaic and regressive character of 
telepathic phenomena.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6994. Slavson, S. R. Freud’s contributions to 
group psychotherapy. /nt. J. group Psychother., 
1956, 6, 349-357.—Analytically oriented group psy- 
chotherapists in the United States have not been 
guided by Freud’s essay on Group psychology and 
the analysis of the ego but their therapy has been 
based upon amplifications of the principles of depth 
psychology which Freud taught and the elements of 
therapy which he established. A rereading of his 
pioneer work on group psychology reveals, however, 
the remarkable degree to which he anticipated later 
theory of group therapy. He early emphasized the 
importance of the leader in group formation and 
group functioning. He stressed the ambivalence of 
identification among members of a group. He stressed 
that “where a powerful impetus has been given to 
group formation neuroses may diminish and at all 
events temporarily disappear.” Freud wrote that 
“justifiable attempts have also been made to turn this 
antagonism between neuroses and group formation 
to therapeutic account.”—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6995. Thomas, M. Condillac et “L’instinct 
n’est rien.” (Condillac and his concept of “L’in- 
stinct n’est rien”.) Scientia, 1956, 91, 271-279.— 
“Condillac tried to demonstrate that instinct in man 
and in animal is nothing more than a difference of 
degree. ‘Instinct is nothing; it is the starting point 
of knowledge. . . . Beast possesses that degree of in- 
telligence which we call Instinct and man possesses 
that higher degree which we call Reason.’ But as 
far as instinct is concerned, his statement is not 
based on adequate proof.” It seems that the author is 
essentially saying that Condillac has not isolated that 
which we call instinct from that form of behavior we 
learn and call reason—N. De Palma. 

6996. Toynbee, Arnold. The value of C. G. 
Jung’s work for historians. J. analyt. Psychol., 
1956, 1, 193-194.—“‘Jung has added a new dimension 
to history by opening up, for historians, an entry 
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through which they can explore the subconscious 
depths of the psyche. ... Dr. Jung has always re- 
fused to pick out a nostrum and run it to death. 
Freud sets himself to reduce everything in human 
activity and experience to terms of sex, Marx to re- 
duce everything to terms of economics. Jung re- 
fuses to impoverish the evidence and warp the inter- 
pretation of it by trying, as Marx and Freud try, to 
explain away the infinite variety of human nature and 
motives.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

6997. Waelder, Robert. Freud and the history 
of science. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 602- 
613.—The dichotomy between science and the hu- 
manities lost its edges through Freud’s scientific ap- 
proach to the nucleus of the personality. Freud has 
cut down the wall that isolated the mentally ill from 
the normal, the higher human nature from animal 
nature, and the doctor from the patient. P’sycho- 
analysis could be called the science of the history of 
individual lives. . the development of psycho- 
analysis could probably be greatly accelerated through 
the development of a language or a system of con- 
cepts that would make it possible to describe per- 
sonality structure with a high degree of specificity 
so that it could be correctly and quickly understood 
by all.”—D. Prager. 

6998. Walker, Nigel. Freud and homeostasis. 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 7, 61-72.—Freud made use 
of the concept of homeostasis in his hypothesis that 
“the nervous system is an apparatus having the func- 
tion of abolishing stimuli.” Here. Freud seems to 
have anticipated cybernetics by a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The hypothesis serves as a unifying concept 


linking together the wish-fulfilment theory of dreams, 


the defense mechanisms of the ego, and the repeti- 
tion compulsion.—P. FE. Lichtenstein. 

6999. Wolffheim, Nelly. Sigmund Freud und 
Anna Freud. (Sigmund Freud and Anna Freud.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 216- 
219.—The author discusses: (1) The scope of com- 
memorative activities in London on the occasion of 
Freud’s 100th birthday. (2) Anna Freud’s influence 
on child guidance, which focuses mainly on the very 
young child, and the development of the British child 
guidance movement.—L. Schwerin. 

7000. Zulliger, Hans. Oskar Pfister, 1873-1956. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 219-221.— 
Obituary. 


(See also abstracts 6797, 7515, 7571, 7582, 7615, 
7634, 7636, 8396) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


7001. De Palma, Nicholas, & Drake, Raleigh M. 
Professional ethics for graduate students in psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 554-557.— 
Results of 2 independent questionnaires concerning 
the availability of courses on ethics for graduate stu- 
dents in psychology sent to various schools offering 
graduate work in psychology are combined. “Very 
few departments offer a course solely on professional 
ethics in psychology though several expressed plans 
for one in the future.” “Ethics is handled best on a 
graduate level, in a seminar or colloquium, preferably 
on a required basis for all students, and definitely so 
for clinical students.” “The APA code of profes- 
sional ethics and journals are preferred sources of 
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reference.” “Professional training in ethics is a 
recent phenomenon coinciding with the APA re- 
search in this area and with the rise of clinical psy- 
chology.”—S. J. Lachman. 


7002. Groesbeck, Byron Lou. Personality cor- 
relates of the achievement and affiliation motives 
in clinical psychology trainees. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2513-2514.—Abstract. 

7003. Hetherington, Ralph. The clinical psy- 
chologist in the mental hospital. [orld ment. 
Hith., 1956, 8, 190-193.—The training and experience 
requirements, the roles of the psychologist in the 
mental hospital and his functions conjointly with the 
psychiatrist in the areas of diagnosis, research, treat- 
ment, and teaching are discussed.—J. C. Franklin. 


7004. Kraus, G. De samenwerking van psy- 
chiater en psycholoog. (The cooperation of psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1956, 11, 221-229.—A discussion of the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the cooperation of psychiatrist 
and psychologist, seen from the standpoint of a psy- 
chiatrist, in which special attention is given to the 
drawbacks of including non-medical members in a 
psychiatric team.—R. H. Houwink. 


7005. Little, Ralph B., & Strecker, Edward A. 
Moot questions in psychiatric ethics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 113, 455-460.—A questionnaire was 
sent to 67 psychiatrists in Philadelphia in an effort 
to clarify ethical aspects on some doubtful points 
about psychiatric treatment. A diversity of opinions 


was recorded.—N. H. Pronko. 
7006. Queener, E. Llewellyn. The psychological 


training of ministers. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 
7(67), 29-34.—This study, requested by the APA, is 
based on a questionnaire returned by 109 theological 
schools. “There appears then to be a feedback of 
demand from parish to seminary and from seminary 
to undergraduate departments of psychology and 
graduate departments of religion.”—A. Eglash. 


7007. Rhine, J. B. The need for research work- 
ers in parapsychology. J. Parapsychol., 1956, 20, 
184-196.—There is apparent from the current re- 
search literature a relative scarcity of new, young 
workers in parapsychology. The reasons for this 
situation are seen as the technical difficulties of the 
research, the lack of professional status, and the need 
for long-range support. Suggestions are offered of 
steps to be taken toward meeting the personnel needs 
of the field.—J. G. Pratt. 

7008. Snijders, J. De samenwerking van psy- 
chiater en psycholoog. (The cooperation of psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1956, 11, 206-209.—A rejoinder to Van de Loo’s re- 
marks, (see 31: 7009) stressing the psychologist’s 
contributions to psychiatric knowledge and practice. 
—R. H. Houwink. 

7009. Van de Loo, K. J. M. Over de samenwer- 
king tussen psychiater en psycholoog, in het 
bijzonder de klinische psycholoog. (On the co- 
Operation between psychiatrist and psychologist, more 
especially the clinical psychologist.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1956, 11, 183-205.—An elaborate discussion 
of the problems arising in the clinical cooperation of 
psychiatrists and psychologists. A survey of the 
characteristics of the typical psychiatric and the 
typical psychological method of approach and the 
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differences in their respective scientific starting-points 
is followed by some remarks on the practical con- 
sequences of these differences. Special attention is 
drawn to the different roles which society expects 
from the psychiatrist and the psychologist. It is 
argued, that, in short, the task of the psychiatrist can 
be described as restoration, that of the psychologist 
as unfolding of the individual’s freedom.—R. H. 
Houwink. 

7010. Van der Horst, L. Psychologie en psy- 
chiatrie. (Psychology and psychiatry.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 210-220.—From a considera- 
tion of the differences between psychological and 
psychiatric approach it is concluded, that the psy- 
chologist can assist the psychiatrist in the scientific 
as well as in the clinical field. It is stressed, that 
clinical psychologists as well as psychiatrists are di- 
rected towards the most essential aspects of man and 
need a general theory in which the whole of human 
existence is considered.—R. H. Houwink. 

7011. Wheelis, Allen. The vocational hazards 
of psycho-analysis. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 
171-184.—The psychoanalyst is apt to question the 
doctrines he has learned as he finds that his thera- 
peutic results are less than his theories had led him 
to expect. Neither the attainment by the patient of 
desired insight, nor working through, nor any of the 
other recognized psycho-analytical therapy processes 
routinely produce desired changes in the patient. This 
realization will cause many therapists to hide behind 
new or old dogma in which case their theories serve 
as shields to prevent them from admitting their own 
professional uncertainties. The more fertile practi- 
tioner is likely, instead, to hold himself open for the 
continual growth which his therapeutic experiences 
devolve upon him.—G. Elias. 

7012. Young, Marguerite L., & Wilson, John T. 
Government support of extramural psychological 
research; fiscal year 1956. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 630-633.—“The purpose of the report is to 
provide information on the amount and sources of 
funds which are available from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the support of psychological research.”—S. 
J. Lachman. 


(See also abstracts 8154, 8158) 
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7013. Axelrod, Julius. Possible mechanism of 
tolerance to narcotic drugs. Science, 1956, 124, 
263—264.—Rats were made tolerant to morphine by 
daily intraperitoneal injections of morphine sulfate. 
Results indicate a striking parallelism between the 
enzymic N-demethylation of narcotic drugs and the 
development of tolerance to these drugs. Repeated 
administrations of morphine reduced both enzymic 
demethylation and pharmacological response. “The 
changes in enzyme activity in morphine-treated rats 
suggest a mechanism for the development of toler- 
ance, if one assumes that enzymes which N-demethyl- 
ate narcotic drugs and the receptors for these drugs 
are probably closely related.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7014. Dreyfuss, F. Coagulation time of the 
blood, level of blood eosinophils and thrombocytes 
under emotional stress. J. Psychosom. Res., 1956, 
1, 252-257.—Biochemical measures of blood samples 
taken from 36 students at the onset and 24 hours after 
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a final medical college examination showed a “very 
significant decrease in coagulation time and in eosino- 
phil count” for the examination period. Thrombocyte 
counts showed no variation under the 2 conditions. 
These and other results are discussed in relation to 
the problem of thrombosis formation under condi- 
tions of emotional stress.—L. A. Pennington. 

7015. Engel, George L., Reichsman, Franz, & 
Segal, Harry L. A study of an infant with a 
gastric fistula. I. Behavior and the rate of total 
hydrochloric acid secretion. Psychosom. Med., 
1956, 18, 374-398.—‘“Gastric secretory, psychological, 
and behavioral observations were carried out in 59 
experiments in an infant (witht a gastric fistula) from 
the age of 15 to 20 months.” In this report only the 
total hydrochloric acid secretion rate has been con- 
sidered. Selected results indicated that outgoing 
affective reactions, “libidinal or aggressive,” were 
associated with rising rates. In the withdrawal reac- 
tion there was a decrease or even cessation of secre- 
tion. These and other results are discussed in rela- 
tion to similar studies and to psychoanalytic con- 
cepts. It is tentatively concluded that this study 
“lends support to the concept of an oral stage of de- 
velopment.”—L. A. Pennington. 


7016. Fautrel, M., Guiguet, P., Grinspan, P., & 
Mazaraki, Cl. Nouvelles recherches sur |’excita- 
bilité neuro-musculaire percutanée. (New in- 
vestigations on the percutaneous neuro-muscular ex- 
citability.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 
1956, 5, 53-78.—Present experimentation invalidates 
hypotheses previously presented. It is impossible to 
make a comparison between percutaneous neuro-mus- 


cular excitability of several subjects; the comparison 
of many curves from the same individual cannot be 
made unless the electrode is in the very same place 


one time after another. The methods of investigation 
used are considered as approximation.—l’. Sanua. 


7017. Hellebrandt, F. A., Houtz, Sara Jane; 
Hockman, Donald E., & Partridge, Miriam J. 
Physiological effects of simultaneous static and 
dynamic exercise. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1956, 35, 
106-117.—Authors conclude ‘“‘(1) Simultaneous static 
and dynamic work is mutually facilitatory in the 
trained subject. (2) The magnitude... is related to 
the severity of effort. (3) Action patterns evoked in 
the dominant cortex affect the contralateral holding 
hand less than those elicited by repetitive contraction 
of the non-preferred extremity. (4) It is postulated 
. . . the successful performance of simultaneous static 
and dynamic exercise by the two halves of the body 
is contingent first, upon the ability to integrate dis- 
similar movement patterns into a unified plan, sec- 
ondly, upon the facility with which opposite sides of 
the body are maintained in awareness without con- 
fusion.”—F. A. Whitehouse. 


7018. Matiushkina, N. A. Osobennosti termo- 
reguliatsii u cheloveka pri dozirovannoi i pri 
maksimal’no napriazhennoi rabote. (Features of 
thermoregulation in man performing graded exercise 
and strenuous exercise of maximal intensity.) Fiziol. 
Zh. S.S.S.R., 1956, 42(11), 939-945.—Changes in 
axillary and rectal temperature, brought about by 
strenuous exercise, were studied in men undergoing 
muscular training in extremely hot and cold environ- 
ments. It was shown that the ability to withstand 
considerable fluctuations of environmental tempera- 
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ture involves adjustments of a dual nature: a greater 
adaptability of bodily thermocontrol, on the one hand, 
and the capacity to maintain high working efficiency 
despite fluctuations of body temperature, on the other. 
—I. D. London. 

7019. Sackler, Mortimer D., Sackler, Raymond 
R., Marti-Ibanez, Felix, & Sackler, Arthur M. Psy- 
chiatric implications of sex differences in thyroid- 
histamine interrelationship. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1956, 17, 297-307.—A physiodynamic concept 
bearing on hormonal equilibration is presented, based 
on interrelationships between thyroid and adrenal 
function. 38-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

7020. Sands, Dalton F. Some recent develop- 
ments in psychoendocrinology. /. clin. exp. Psy- 
chopath., 1956, 17, 238-253.—Based on investigations 
on the adrenal and thyroid activity of over 300 
juvenile and adult psychiatric patients, a reassessment 
has been made of the function of the endocrine sys- 
tem in relation to various psychiatric states. Several 
cases are described and some tentative conclusions 
drawn.—S. Kavruck. 

7021. Schottstaedt, W. W., Grace, W. J., & 
Wolff, H. G. Life situations, behaviour, attitudes, 
emotions, and renal excretion of fluid electrolytes 
—IV. Situations associated with retention of 
water, sodium, and potassium. /. Psychosom. Res., 
1956, 1, 287-291.—‘“In the 5 subjects of these ex- 
periments, 43 situations evoking reactions character- 
ized by reduced physical activity, attitudes of futility 
or hopelessness, and feelings of depression or ex- 
haustion were associated with decreased rates of 
excretion of water, sodium, and potassium as com- 
pared with excretion rates observed during neutral 
and tranquil periods.”—L. A. Pennington. 

7022. Schottstaedt, W. W., Grace, W. J., & 
Wolff, H. G. Life situations, behaviour, attitudes, 
emotions, and renal excretion of fluid and elec- 
trolytes—V. Variations in excretion of endogenous 
creatinine. J. Psychosom. Res., 1956, 1, 292-298.— 
A significant decrease in rate of excretion of creatinine 
is found associated with life situations arousing alert 
behavior and feelings of tension on the one hand, and 
those arousing feelings of depression or exhaustion 
on the other. A significant increase was noted in 
those life situations associated with restlessness, feel- 
ings of apprehension, excitement or anger. 20 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 

7023. Stoll, Alice M. Human tolerance to posi- 
tive G as determined by the physiological end 
points. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 356-367.—“A 
method of analysis adapted to the use of data covering 
a wide range of acceleration rates is described.” 
Available data are plotted using the method, in terms 
of strength-duration curves of maximum g versus 
exposure time to g.” The precision of the procedure 
involved and the agreement with other data are in- 
terpreted as an indication that the tolerance curve 
may stand as a valid standard of reference for pro- 
tection studies. A nomogram, incorporating tolerance 
limits for various levels of g attained at linear rates 
of acceleration, is presented as an aid in instruction 
and experimental design.—/. M. Vanderplas. 

7024. Surwillo, Walter W. Psychological fac- 
tors in muscle-action potentials: EMG gradients. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 263-272.—Tested the hy- 
pothesis that the EMG gradient can be increased by 
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raising the incentives in a task. Also investigated 
the effects of difficulty and goal structuring. ‘“Re- 
sults indicated that incentive was the primary factor 
in raising the EMG gradient. Shape of gradients 


was invariant with the amount of muscular effort re- 
quired for performance.” 


(See also abstracts 6878, 7061, 7081, 7114, 7115, 7162, 
7339, 8086, 8469, 8487, 8511, 8547, 8641, 9007, 9022) 


27 references.—J. Arbit. 


Nervous SySTEM 


7025. Baldwin, Maitland; Frost, Laurence L., 
Wood, Charles D., & Lewis, Shirley A. Effect of 
hypothermia on epileptiform activity in the primate 
temporal lobe. Science, 1956, 124, 931-932.—Bi- 
polar stainless-steel electrodes were introduced into 
the temporal lobes of 2 3-year old male chimpanzees 
weighing 10 and 8.2 kg., respectively. A figure with 
a number of representations of the effects of hypo- 
thermia on epileptiform activity is provided. “Ac- 
tually, it was easy to establish after-discharge by 
repetitive stimulation of the mesial temporal region 
at normal temperatures. Under the conditions of 
hypothermia, it was very difficult to do this.”—S. J. 
Lachman, 

7026. Berlin, Irving N. A review of some ele- 
ments of neurology: Part I. Soc. Casewk., 1956, 
37, 427-433.—This review of some basic elements of 
neuro-anatomy, neuro-physiology, and neurologic dis- 
orders is directed toward social workers with these 
goals in mind: (1) to help caseworkers attain a 
greater clarity concerning the differentiation between 
organic and functional complaints; (2) to help 
clarify some of the problems in referring clients for 
medical care; (3) to encourage social workers to 
continue casework with clients who are suffering 
from disorders which have been diagnosed as neuro- 
logical and which are often disabling.—L. B. Costin. 

7027. Berlin, Irving N. A review of some ele- 
ments of neurology: Part II. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 
37, 493-500.—A review of the major categories of 
neurological disorders, followed by a discussion of 
those disorders which have important emotional as- 
pects: cerebral palsy, mental deficiency, migraine 
headache, and epilepsy. Suggestions are made as to 
how the caseworker should work with clients suffer- 
ing from neurological disorders.—L. B. Costin. 

7028. Bloch, V. & Hebb, D. O. Etude des 
phénoménes d’enrayment et d’activation du com- 
portement par stimulation thalamique et réticu- 
laire chez le rat non anesthésié. (Phenomena of 
cessation and initiation of behavior by thalamic and 
reticular stimulation in the non-anesthetized rat.) 
Psychol. frang., 1956, 1, 8-9.—Electrodes were im- 
planted in 2 groups of rats, one group in the thalamus 
and the other in the mesencephalic reticular formation. 
Observations were made of arrest and initiation of 
behavior following stimulation in both groups. Simi- 
lar procedures were used with groups of rats which 
had acquired a conditioned avoidance response. The- 
oretical implications of these experiments are dis- 
cussed briefly.—B. A. Maher. 

7029. Combs, C. Murphy. Bulbar regions re- 
lated to localized cerebellar afferent impulses. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 285-300.—‘Evoked poten- 
tials were recorded from the forearm area of the 
anterior cerebellar lobe following systematic stimula- 
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tion of internal structures of the lower brain stem in 
cats anesthetized with Nembutal. Subsequently, le- 
sions were placed in various brain stem areas to note 
the effect upon localized cerebellar responses to super- 
ficial radial nerve stimulation. . . . It is again sug- 
gested that there exists a twofold representation of 
cerebellar afferents from peripheral nerves, one lo- 
calized and one nonlocalized.” 40 references.—G. 
W estheimer. 

7030. Coombs, J. S., Curtis, D. R., & Landgren, 
S. Spinal cord potentials generated by impulses 
in muscle and cutaneous afferent fibers. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1956, 19, 452-467.—A study is reported of 
the potentials generated in the cat’s spinal cord by 
volleys in various groups of the muscle afferent fibers 
and in cutaneous afferent fibers. The areas in which 
volleys in the various groups of fibers generate focal 
synaptic potentials were explored. 14 references.— 
G. Westheimer. 

7031. Dasgupta, S. R. Effect of frontal section 
through the hypothalamus on respiration in di- 
encephalic cats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1956, 186, 139- 
141—A panting type of breathing is reported in 
decorticate cats following a frontal section passing 
slightly anterior to the optic chiasma. However, sec- 
tions made further rostrally or further caudally im- 
mediately in front of or through the tuber cinereum 
are not followed by a similar respiratory change. “It 
is suggested that an anterior polypneic center, nor- 
mally tonically inhibited by rostrally placed centers, 
through corticohypothalamic fibers, is released from 
the rostral control by the severance of these fibers 
by a frontal section.”—J. P. Zubek. 

7032. Gépfert, Herbert. Energieumsatz und 
Muskelaktivitat bei geistiger Arbeit und im psy- 
chologischen Test. (Energy transformation and 
muscle activity in mental work and on psychological 
tests.) Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 439-480.—Different 
kinds of work, physical or mental, are accompanied 
by measurable bodily changes. Comparative measure- 
ment of energy metabolism and direct registration of 
muscle activity are described in detail. Effects of 
emotional-affective factors are reviewed. While men- 
tal work does not cause any observable movements, it 
changes the innervation tonus of certain muscles. 
Experiments with the Rorschach, TAT, Szondi, and 
Kraepelin tests are discussed in terms of clinical ap- 
plications. 216 references. English and French sum- 
maries.—H,. P. David. 

7033. Grafstein, B. Locus of propagation of 
spreading cortical depression. /. Neuropiysiol., 
1956, 19, 308-316.—Further experiments on the 
spreading depression in the neurologically isolated 
cerebral cortex of the cat lead to the conclusion that 
its propagation does not depend on neuronal elements 
localized at any single level in the cortex.—G. West- 
heimer. 

7034. [Akovlev, N. N. Konferentsiia po vopro- 
sam nervnoi reguliatsii metabolizma i aktivnogo 
transporta ionov. (Conference on problems of nerv- 
ous regulation of metabolism and active ionic trans- 
port.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1956, 42(11), 1006- 
1009.—Summaries are provided of papers read at an 
international conference held at Prague in Aug., 1956. 
—I. D. London, 

7035. Meyerhardt, Ora. Phylogenetische Grund- 
lagen einiger Verhaltungsweisen. (Phylogenetic 
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foundations of some modes of behavior.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 184-195.—Most he- 
reditary modes of behavior of man are inhibited by 
the higher cortical centers. When such inhibitions 
no longer function, as in affective states, the heredi- 
tary modes reappear even though they are no longer 
of any practical use. French and English summaries. 
—K. F. Muenszinger. 

7036. Myslivechek, IA. Novaia metodika arte- 
rial’noi mikroinfuzii dlia priamogo deistviia vesh- 
chestvami na tsentral’nuiu nervnuiu sistemu v 
khronicheskom opyte. (A new technique of arterial 
microinfusion for the study of direct action of sub- 
stances on the central nervous system in the chronic 
experiment.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1956, 42(11), 
992-995.—A method is described ensuring the study 
of the direct action of different concentrations of 
substances upon brain centers without subjecting the 
dog to any stimuli, modifying or masking the chemi- 
cal effect—/. D. London. 

7037. Nikolov, N. A. Vliianie kortizona na 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. (Influence 
of cortisone upon higher nervous activity of dogs.) 
Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1956, 42(11), 925-930.—The 
action of intramuscular and oral administration of 
small doses of cortisone (0.25 mg per kilo of body 
weight) upon excitatory and inhibitory processes 
was studied in 9 dogs, in whom conditioned reflexes 
had been developed. Cortisone action was mani- 
fested by increased excitability in some of the dogs 
and by the appearance of equalized and paradoxal 
phasic reactions in others. Conditioned responses 
were observed to be modified by cortisone on the day 
of its administration and for several days thereafter. 
—I. D. London. 

7038. Olds, J., Killam, K. F., & Bach-y-Rita, P. 
Self-stimulation of the brain used as a screening 
method for tranquilizing drugs. Science, 1956, 124, 
265-266.—"Behavioral effects of reserpine and chlor- 
promazine in animals and man have led to the search 
for an adequate screening method that would relate 
both to behavior in animals and site of action in the 
brain. Such a screening method is described 
on the basis of the finding that electric stimulation ap- 
plied to specific hypothalamic and paleocortical struc- 
tures of the rat brain has an effect on behavior tanta- 
mount to primary reward.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7039. Pampiglione, G., & Kerridge, J. E.E.G. 
abnormalities from the temporal lobe studied with 
sphenoidal electrodes. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 19, 117-129.—“A simple and safe method 
is described for the insertion of needle electrodes to 
the proximity of the foramen ovale (lateral ap- 
proach) in order to study the electrical activity of 
the anterior inferior regions of the temporal lobes. 
The results of electroencephalographic investigations 
with bilateral ‘sphenoidal electrodes’ are presented in 
a group of 166 patients largely selected on clinical 
grounds, an abnormality of function of the temporal 
lobes being suspected. he advantages and limitations 
of this method are discussed.” 21 references.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

7040. Parma, M., & Zanchetti, A. Ascending 
reticular influences upon thalamically evoked py- 
ramidal discharges. Amer. J. Physiol., 1956, 185, 
614-616.—Augmenting responses were recorded on 
the sensori-motor cortex of unanesthetized cats by 
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thalamic stimulation. Stimulation of the reticular 
formation blocked both the cortical response and the 
synchronous pyramidal discharge.—J/. P. Zubek. 

7041. Purpura, D. P. A neurohumoral mecha- 
nism of reticulo-cortical activation. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1956, 186, 250-257.—Cross-perfusion ex- 
periments were performed on unanesthetized cats with 
common circulation. Stimulation of the bulbar reticu- 
lar formation in one animal (donor) produced elec- 
trocortical “activation” in the second (recipient) 
animal after 30-80 seconds. In addition to evoking 
the typical activation patterns, both facilitation and 
inhibition of metrazol spikes were obtained in the 
recipient animal by reticular stimulation of the donor. 
This effect on the brain of the recipient animal is at- 
tributed to the release of a humoral agent from the 
brain of the first, electrically stimulated animal—J. P. 
Zubek. 

7042. Pyshina, S. P. Deistvie adrenokortikotrop- 
nogo gormona na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ 
sobak. (Action of the adrenocorticotropic hormone 
upon higher nervous activity of dogs.) Fiziol. Zh. 
S.S.S.R., 1956, 42(11), 931-938.—The influence of 
daily injections of ACTH (1 unit per dog of 2-10 
kilo body weight) upon established conditioned re- 
flexes was studied in 4 dogs. Both excitatory and 
inhibitory cortical processes are enhanced, especially 
on the first days of hormone treatment. Protracted 
treatment leads to overstimulation of the cortical 
cells and is followed by their inhibition and the ap- 
pearance of hypnotic phases. Increasing doses bring 
about a greater, though brief, rise of cortical excita- 
bility. Differential inhibition is not impaired by the 
action of ACTH in the doses used. The aftereffect 
of ACTH is protracted. Functions of the cutaneous 
analyser are particularly sensitive to ACTH action. 
The character and intensity of changes, as well as 
the aftereffects of ACTH, depend on the type of the 
dog’s nervous system and the functional state of the 
latter.—/. D. London. 


7043. Sato, Kensuke. 


A new practical method 
for obtaining the number of the components in 


the electroencephalogram. Folia psychiat. neur. 
jap., 1956, 9, 309-313.—A brief exposition of Sato’s 
method of finding the number of components and the 
mean intensity of the alpha rhythm. The computa- 
tions are in terms of the squares of measured ampli- 
tudes and the procedure is based on the ratio of 
means and variances so obtained.—M. L. Simmel. 

7044. Segundo, J. P., & Machne, Xenia. Unitary 
responses to afferent volleys in lenticular nucleus 
and claustrum. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 325-339. 
—The activity of lenticular nucleus and claustrum 
was analyzed in curarized cats. Two-thirds of all 
units in the lenticular nucleus responded to all periph- 
eral stimuli used and the response was either excita- 
tory or inhibitory. Some units responded both to 
somatic and to vestibular or vagal stimulation. In 
the claustrum similar findings held, but convergence 
was the rule, somato-olfactory, somato-painful and 
somato-visceral being the most frequent associations. 
55 references.—G. Westheimer. 

7045. Slocombe, A. G., Hoagland, H., & Tozian, 
L. S. Effect of certain indole amines on electrical 
activity of the nervous system. Amer. J. Physiol, 
1956, 185, 601-606.—Such amines as lysergic acid 
diethylamide (LSD) and adrenochrome were shown 
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to have properties similar to epinephrine in their 
effects on the spontaneous electrical activity in the 
brain of rats. The effects of these drugs were shown 
to be determined by the type of anesthetic used. In 
pentothal-anesthetized animals, a marked reduction of 
the electrical activity in both frequency and amplitude 
was found in response to these drugs while in ether- 
anesthetized animals there was no significant effect. 
The significance of this differential response is dis- 
cussed with respect to structures in the central nerv- 
ous system primarily affected by ether and pentothal. 
—J. P. Zubek. 

7046. Verzeano, M. Activity of cerebral neurons 
in the transition from wakefulness to sleep. 
Science, 1956, 124, 366-367.—‘“The transition from 
wakefulness to sleep—whether natural or induced by 
barbiturates—is accompanied by a change in the elec- 
tric activity of the brain, which has been classically 
described as a passage from a desynchronized to a 
synchronized state.” Action potential tracings from 
Nembutal-anesthetized cats via paired microelectrodes 
stereotaxically directed into the diffusely projecting 
nuclei of the thalamus are discussed. A diagram- 
matic representation of the microelectrode, amplifier, 
and cathode-ray oscillograph arrangement and a fig- 
ure indicating successive groups of action potentials 
are presented.—S. J. Lachman, 

7047. Walsh, R. R. Single cell spike activity in 
the olfactory bulb. Amer. J. Physiol., 1956, 186, 
255-257.—Recordings of single-cell spike discharges 
in the olfactory bulb of the rabbit indicate the exist- 
ence of three types of neurons. Neurons of Class I 
discharge spontaneously and continuously; Class II 
cells discharge intermittently in bursts, in synchrony 
with the passage of air through the nose. These 2 
classes of neurons are unaffected by odorous excita- 
tion of the olfactory epithelium. Class III] neurons, 
however, respond to appropriate odors. Since the 
discharge patterns of these neurons are modified by 
some odors and not others, the author suggests that 
odor specificity may be a fundamental characteristic 
of the olfactory system.—J/. P. Zubek. 

7048. Wang, G. H., & Brown, V. M. Changes 
in galvanic skin reflex after acute spinal transec- 
tion in normal and decerebrate cats. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1956, 19, 446-451.—‘‘An anesthetized nor- 
mal healthy cat always shows the galvanic skin refiex 
to stimulation of a cutaneous nerve. In contrast, a 
decerebrate cat under anesthesia always fails to do so. 
... In a normal cat, acute spinal transection removes 
excitatory influences and thus causes a decrease in 
the intensity of the galvanic skin reflex. In a de- 
cerebrate cat, it removes inhibitory influences and 
thus releases the abolished galvanic skin reflex from 
inhibition, resulting in its reappearance.” 12 refer- 
ences.—G. Westheimer. 

7049. Wang, G. H., Stein, P., & Brown, V. W. 
Brainstem reticular system and galvanic skin re- 
flex in acute decerebrate cats. J. Neurophysiol., 
1956, 19, 350-355.—Experiments with decerebrate 
cats show that the abolished galvanic skin reflex may 
be made to reappear by cooling bulbar areas or anes- 
thetizing them. It is concluded that in the decerebrate 
cat the GSR is abolished by inhibitory influences of 
the bulbar ventromedial reticular system which in the 
intact animal are opposed by cortical, hypothalamic, 
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diencephalic and mesencephalic facilitory influences. 
—G. Westheimer. 

7050. Wang, G. H., Stein, P., & Brown, V. W. 
Effects of transections of central neuraxis on 
galvanic skin reflex in anesthetized cats. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1956, 19, 340-349.—In cats with intact brain 
and under anesthesia, the galvanic skin reflex evoked 
by stimulation of the proximal stump of a severed 
cutaneous nerve is augmented enormously by the re- 
moval of the forebrain and increased slightly yet by 
further removal of the thalamus. Decerebration at 
the intercollicular level brings about a sharp fall in 
intensity with ultimate abolition of the reflex.—G. 
Westheimer. 

7051. Zefirov, L. N., Kibiakov, A. V., & Orlov, 
R. S. O roli atsetilkholina v mekhanizme re- 
fiektornogo tonusa skeletnykh myshts. (On the 
role of acetylcholine in the mechanism of reflex tonus 
of skeletal muscles.) Fistol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1956, 
42(11), 971-976.—The role of acetylcholine in cen- 
tral mechanisms concerned with maintenance of 
skeletal muscular tonus in frogs was investigated. 
Acetylcholine plays an important part in determining 
the functional condition of nervous centers: their 
excitability, lability, and persistence of functional 
state—/. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 7068, 7136, 7227, 7233, 7245, 7255, 
7388, 7401, 8062, 8591) 
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7052. Alluisi, Earl A., & Muller, Paul F., Jr. 
Rate of information transfer with seven symbolic 


visual codes: motor and verbal responses. USAF 
WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56-226, v, 25 p.—This 
report summarizes the results of 2 studies designed 
to determine the relative merits of 7 symbolic visual 
codes with respect to the speed and accuracy of 
motor and verbal read out under both self-pacing and 
forced-pacing experimental conditions. The results 
indicate that the 2 numerical codes are superior to 
all the other codes, that the 3 inclination codes are of 
intermediate value, and that the 2 codes employing 
color and ellipse-axis ratio are poorest.—R. T. Cave. 


7053. Anderson, M., & Rhite, R. Teacher-pupil 
attitudes and clairvoyance test results. /. Para- 
psychol., 1956, 20, 141-157.—ESP tests based upon 
random lists of 5 designated symbols sealed in opaque 
envelopes were conducted by 7 high school teachers 
with their own pupils as subjects. The test mate- 
rials were prepared for the teachers by the writers 
and the target envelopes were returned unopened for 
checking. Both pupils and teacher answered an at- 
titude questionnaire in which each “rated” the other. 
Significant ESP performance (positive deviation) 
was associated with favorable teacher-pupil attitudes, 
while negative scoring was found in the data of sub- 
jects who had an unfavorable attitude toward the 
teacher or whom the teacher did not rate highly. The 
highest ESP scores were obtained when the teacher- 
pupil attitudes were mutually favorable; and the 
lowest, with mutually unfavorable attitudes—J. G. 
Pratt. 

7054. Bennett, D. H. Perception of the upright 
in relation to body image. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 
487-506.—On the Witkin rod and frame test, schizo- 
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phrenics and organics were compared with normals 
and the results related to data on the possibly dis- 
turbed body image. 68 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


7055. Campbell, Donald T. Perception as sub- 
stitute trial and error. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 330- 
342.—A formal parallel is noted between some of the 
characteristics of organic evolution and trial and 
error learning. It is also pointed out that the execu- 
tion of well-learned habits shares the same common 
features of providing organismic fit to the environ- 
ment as learning and evolution, except for the ap- 
parent absence of the random variation feature. An 
attempt is made to account for this lack of correspond- 
ence by characterizing perceptual processes as sub- 
stitute trial and error containing a search component 
which takes the place of blind overt motor responses. 
39 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


7056. Chateau, Jean. Recherches sur I’aspect af- 
fectif de la perception et de l’estimation des dis- 
tances chez les enfants. (Research on the affective 
aspect of perception and on estimation of distance 
among children.) LEnfance, 1955, 8, 321-343. 


7057. Clausen, Johs., Urdal, Asbjorn, & Gjesvik, 
Arnljot. (U. Norway, Oslo.) Relation between 
galvanic skin resistance and repetition effect in 
pain stimulation. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 29-36.— 
Pain thresholds of 12 subjects were determined simul- 
taneously with recordings of GSR on 3 consecutive 
days, stimuli being applied to 3 body areas: forehead, 
arm, and leg. In 95 out of 102 cases it was possible 
to determine pain thresholds on the basis of the GSR 
record. The repetition effect, observable when more 


than one body area is stimulated in the same experi- 


ment, was demonstrated for the GSR record as well 
as for the verbal report method. Results are inter- 
preted as showing that the repetition effect is deter- 
mined by physiological rather than psychological 
processes.—/*. L. Harmon. 


7058. Clement, W. C. Seeing and hearing. Brit. 
J. Phil. Sci., 1955, 6, 61-63.—Seeing and hearing are 
different phenomenologically. According to Broad, 
“Seeing is saltatory and prehensive of surfaces which 
are localized, while hearing is prehensive of events, 
but is not saltatory or localized.” The phenomeno- 
logical differences between seeing and hearing derive 
from only a few differences in their physical and 
physiological conditions. If physical and physiologi- 
cal conditions could be made comparable for the 2 
modalities, we might feel it natural to say that we 
hear the surface of objects.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


7059. Florés,C. Perception et fixation mnémoni- 
que. (Perception and retention). Psychol. franc., 
1956, 1, 7.—Using 58 subjects, the author presented 
3-letter words, 2-digit numbers and geometric de- 
signs tachistoscopically. Perception was measured 
by immediate report and retention by recall 12 sec- 
onds later. Between perception and retention of the 
numbers and designs there was no correlation, but a 
positive correlation of 0.48 for the words. The data 
are regarded as in accord with the hypothesis that 
perception and retention are independent psychological 
functions.—B. A. Maher. 


7060. Hasler, Arthur D. Perception of path- 
ways by fishes in migration. Quart. Rev. Biol., 
1956, 31, 200-209.—Literature on sensory cues uti- 
lized in migration by salmon and eel is reviewed and 
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remaining problems are discussed. Visual, auditory, 
tactile, olfactory and hydrographic reference points 
are considered. Multiple cues are available but it is 
by no means certain how they are utilized in par- 
ticular migration and orientation problems. 53 refer- 
ences.—L. |. O'Kelly. 

7061. Hochberg, Julian. Perception: toward 
the recovery of a definition. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 
63, 400-405.—“The concept of the percept of the per- 
ceptual response, if it is to retain any useful meaning, 
requires definition at least in those situations where 
contradictory or controversial statements are made 
about it. Two sets of defining operations are sug- 
gested: (a) psychophysical scaling of experimental 
situations in terms of the immediacy or perceptual 
quality of the experiences they arouse; (b) the re- 
quiring of responses which cannot be made, by the 
naive subject, in the complete absence of the stimulus. 
The degree to which the presented stimulus fails to 
determine the response marks the ambiguity of the 
psychophysical relationship under a given task set.” 
30 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

7062. Jackson, Douglas N. Intelligence and re- 
versals of perspective. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 
69, 482-484.—The results obtained from 43 men and 
31 women students, working under instructions to 
“hold” one perspective of the Necker cube, do not 
support the hypothesis of a relationship between “in- 
telligence and ability to control a reversible perspec- 
tive.”—R. H. Waters. 

7063. Jéquier, Michel, & Deller, Maurice. L’in- 
différence congénitale 4 la douleur. (Congenital 
indifference to pain.) Conf. Neurol., 1956, 16, 207- 
215.—Examination of a 5 year old boy with a left 
ocular paralysis of recent onset revealed normal 
neurological findings except for his response to pain. 
This patient was intelligent, distinguished without 
difficulty tactile, temperature, vibration and passive 
movement stimuli; only on contact with a very hot 
object does he report a little pain. Corneal reflex 
present. Mother reports that the patient never cries 
when he injures himself in play and that his father 
is also insensitive to pain. The author discusses 
previously published similar cases and localization of 
hypothetical cerebral agenesis, as well as the mecha- 
nism underlying the corneal reflex. Discussion by 
A. Werner, Brantmay, Brunnschweiler and Monnier. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

7064. Kanfer, Frederick H. Perception: iden- 
tification and instrumental activity. Psychol. Rev., 
1956, 63, 317-329.—‘‘The present paper suggests a 
conceptualization of the perceptual process which dis- 
tinguishes two distinct phases in perception: (a) an 
initial response related to some dimensional pattern 
in the environmental stimulation; and (b) an instru- 
mental response which is contingent upon the former. 
This formulation is presented primarily with the in- 
tent of ordering available data on perceptual processes, 
and suggesting further areas of research which would 
systematically evaluate the effect of various variables 
on the components of the complex perceptual process. 
In discussing the implications of the formulation, it 
was indicated what meaningful questions could be 
raised on the basis of the view which is presented 
here.” 26 references.—E. G. Aitken. 

7065. Luchins, Abraham §S., & Luchins, Edith H. 
Influences on perception of previous experience 
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with ambiguous and non-ambiguous stimuli. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 199-211.—On the widely ac- 
cepted assumption that ambiguous perceptual situa- 
tions tend to foster a projective attitude, while well- 
structured situations tend to foster a more reality- 
oriented attitude, it may be conjectured that prior 
experience with ambiguous stimuli will be followed 
by less adequate perception of other objects than will 
prior experience with clearly-detined stimuli. In ex- 
perimental tests of this hypothesis, picture series 
from Luchins’ manual of rigidity were used as stimu- 
lus objects. The results of both experiments, al- 
though not significant statistically, were contrary to 
expectations, since those Ss who had been exposed 
to the ambiguous material gave, on the average, some- 
what more adequate responses to the test series.— 
I’. L. Harmon, 

7066. Mann, Cecil W., & Ray, John. Absolute 
thresholds of perception of direction of angular 
acceleration. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, NM 001 110 500, No. 41, ii, 15 p—The 


threshold of perception of angular acceleration was 
defined in this experiment in terms of a component of 
angular acceleration applied for a given time of ex- 
posure and judged correctly as to direction at a 75 


per cent level of confidence. The results indicate 
that the curve of best fit describes a hyperbolic rela 
tionship between acceleration and exposure time. 
The maximum time of exposure of 30 seconds was 
determined by previous experiments on adaptation, 
and at this maximum the defined angular threshold 
acceleration was of the order of 0.035°/sec?. 

7067. Marshall, John. Studies in sensation: ob- 
servations on the localization of the sensations of 
touch and prick. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1956, 19, 84-87.—Experiments were made on the 
middle phalanges of fingers (omitting thumb) of 22 
normal subjects. A total of 32 stimuli each for touch 
and prick were given in random order. The authors 
conclude that “Localization of the sensation of touch 
is superior to that of prick. Both the incidence of 
errors at each site of stimulation and the way in 
which errors are referred appear to follow a con 
ceptual pattern, but the pattern is not identical for 
touch and prick sensation. This suggests that the 
localization mechanism for the sensation of prick is 
distinct from that of touch.”"—M. L. Simmel. 


7068. Nathan, P. W. Reference of sensation at 
the spinal level. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1956, 19, 88-100.—Referred sensations were investi- 
gated in 13 patients following antero-lateral cor- 
dotomy and one patient with a thrombosis of the 
anterior spinal artery and one arm amputee. Ob- 
servations in the last 2 and in 6 cases of antero-lateral 
cordotomy are presented in detail. Mechanism and 
anatomical considerations are discussed. 10 refer- 
ences.—M. L. Simmel. 

7069. Olum, Vivian. Developmental differences 
in the perception of causality. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1956, 69, 417-423.—The experimental technique de- 
veloped by Michotte (see 22: 1004) was employed 
with 34 adults and 34 second grade children (average 
C.A. 7 years). Michotte’s findings of perception of 
causality by adults were confirmed. Children also 
report such perceptions but they report a passing 
phenomenon, never experienced by the adult Os, and 
a mutual-approach movement significantly more often 
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than adults. An explanation is suggested in terms of 
“developmental differences in the perception of stro- 
boscopic movement.” —R. H. Waters. 

7070. Pastore, Nicholas. An examination of 
one aspect of the thesis that perceiving is learned. 
Psychol, Rev., 1956, 63, 309-316.—“Of the three of 
several possible meanings that could be ascribed to 
an empiristic approach to perception, the one which 
involves an initially random perceptual process in 
relation to a given stimulus was selected for inten- 
sive analysis. In order to enable the analysis to move 
forward, an initial fortuitous relationship was as- 
sumed between a perceptual process and the ensuing 
motor response. In general, the plan of the argu- 
ment was to demonstrate that the assumptions of 
initial perceptual and motor random processes were 
incompatible with the fact of learned adaptive be- 
haviors. The main effect of the argument, if valid, 
is to restrict further discussion of the thesis that 
‘perceiving is learned’ to the other meanings pre- 
sented, or to some other meaning compatible with 
these two.” 24 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

7071. Plutchik, Robert, & Greenblatt, Milton. 
Temperature changes of the skin: a function of 
initial level. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 403-409. 
—‘“The changes in finger-temperature of 9 Ss in a 
mental hospital were continually recorded during psy- 
chiatric interviews. The magnitude, rate, and dura- 
tion of S’s temperature-changes were related to his 
starting temperature.” Magnitude, rate, and dura- 
tion of changes are greater when the initial tempera- 
ture is low.—R. H. Waters. 

7072. Ponzo, Mario. L’imagine unica. (The 
unique image.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psych., 1956, 
17, 867-876.—The image (perceptive or mental) is 
characterized by sensorial multimodality. The under- 
standing of the nature of the image requires a holistic 
view in the sense that no image is experienced as the 
result of a single sensory modality. In any image 
all sensory modalities participate, and thus no atomis- 
tic view could explain the experience. The image is 
unique as was shown by L. Szekely, and H. Laures; 
also by Ponze (1911) with reference to silent movies 
in which a unification of olphactic, thermic, and 
acoustic images was noted. The unique image is 
similar to what the psychiatrists call the hallucina- 
tory image. French, English, German summaries.— 
A. Manoil. 

7073. Sheer, Daniel E., & Worchel, Philip. Con- 
figurational constancy: I. The effects of changes 
in the intrinsic elements. /. gen. Psychol., 1955, 
53, 265-280.—This experiment was designed to de- 
termine whether perceptual configurations tend to 
remain constant when individual elements of the pat- 
tern are modified; a problem which has implications 
for the aircraft pilot or navigator. The results 
showed that changes in each of the properties pro- 
duced a significant decrease in the ability of Ss to 
recognize configurations. The greatest effects were 
caused by changes in orientation, followed by dis- 
tance between elements, and size and form of ele- 
ments. Significant individual differences were ob- 
served in the experimental Ss, but not in the controls. 


—F, L. Harmon, 


7074. Shellow, Robert Scott. Perceptual dis- 
tortion in the spatial localization of emotionally 
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meaningful stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2529.—Abstract. 

7075. Smythe, Elizabeth Jane. A normative, 
genetic study of the development of time percep- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2517.—Abstract. 

7076. Smythies, J. R. The stroboscope as pro- 
viding empirical confirmation of the representa- 
tive theory of perception. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 
6, 332-335.—On the basis of stroboscopic studies we 
can conclude that current versions of naive realism 
are wrong. The only valid theories of perception are 
those which recognize that the visual field is con- 
structed by the representative mechanisms of per- 
ception. These theories are Russell’s physiological 
realism, psychological realism, which asserts that 
percepts are in our minds, and the projection theory 
of perception which holds that percepts are projected 
out of our heads into the external world.—P. E£. 
Lichtenstein. 

7077. Solley, Charles M. Reduction of error 
with practice in perception of the postural ver- 
tical. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 329-333.—Ss were 
tilted either left or right and had to return to the true 
vertical. ‘Thirty such trials were given each S. 
A decrease in (a) average number of degrees S was 
off true vertical and (b) time required to make ad- 
justments was found though only the former was 
statistically significant.”—J. Arbit. 

7078. von Fieandt, Kai. Varseblivningens psy- 
kologi. (The psychology of perception.) Helsing- 
fors: Sdéderstréms, 1956. 370 p.—A revision of the 
author’s earlier text on perception translated from 
Finnish into Swedish. Written primarily for uni- 
versity students, the book covers topics in perception 
in a systematic fashion within a Gestalt-phenomeno- 
logical framework. 254 references.—L. Goldberger. 

7079. Ward, Ted Warren. The experimental 
testing of a concept of perception with implica- 
tions for music education. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2111.—Abstract. 

7080. Weiner, Melvin. Perceptual development 
in a distorted room: a phenomenological study. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 70(16), (No. 423), 38 p.— 
Making use of 3 subjects studied intensively Weiner 
reports his findings “on the development of per- 
ception in adults.” His prime concern was centered 
upon the new visual percepts and modes of per- 
ceptual functioning which he examined by the use of 
a specially constructed distorted room in which the 
initial response would be one of maladaptive per- 
ceptual and motor behavior and a second distorted 
perceptual experience in which the S’s could demon- 
strate their capacity to “carry-over” the experience 
from the primary situation to the secondary one. His 
findings indicate the gradual development of a new 
perceptual development in the initial situation which 
in turn is carried over to the second experimental 
situation. 22 references —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 6847, 6859, 7117, 7303, 7587, 
7938, 8644, 9039) 
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7081. Alpern, Mathew, & Ellen, Paul. A quanti- 
tative analysis of the horizontal movements of the 
eyes in the experiment of Johannes Mueller. I. 
Method and result. II. Effect of variation in 
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target separation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 42, 296- 
303.—Movements of the occluded eye when gaze is 
shifted from far to near on the same line of sight 
were analyzed and studied as a function of the dis- 
tance between the far and near targets. 14 and 16 
references, respectively.—D. Shaad. 

7082. Alpern, Mathew, & Faris, John J. Lumi- 
nance-duration relationship in the electric re- 
sponse of the human retina. J/. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 46, 845-850.—‘“‘Measurements of the magni- 
tude of the a and b waves of the human electro- 
retinogram on the right eye of one dark adapted ob- 
server have been carried on over a range of dura- 
tions [5 to 143 msec] and retinal illuminances [2.61 
(10)* to 2.61 (10)? trolands| of the stimulating 
flash. ‘The results have been analyzed in terms of 
their implications for photochemical theory of the 
voltage generation in the electroretinogram as well 
as for the theory of metacontrast.”—F. Ratliff. 

7083. Alpern, Mathew, & Wolter, J. Reimer. 
The relation of horizontal saccadic and vergence 
movements. 4.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 56, 685- 
690.—In shifting the gaze suddenly from one to an- 
other point in the field, time characteristics depend 
upon the positions of the points in the field. Sac- 
cadic movements in the frontal parallel plane may 
exceed 400 degrees per second. In the median body 
plane vergence movements are much slower, averag- 
ing about 8 degrees per second. A theoretical basis 
for the difference is proposed. 17 references.—S. 
Renshaw. 

7084. Apter, Julia, & Pfeiffer, Carl C. Effect of 
hallucinogenic drugs on the electroretinogram. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 42, 206—211.—Mescaline or 
lysergic acid diethylamine apparently produces spon- 
taneous changes in the electroretinograms in cats.— 
D. Shaad. 

7085. Armington, J. C., & Thiede, F. C. Elec- 
troretinal demonstration of a Purkinje shift in the 
chicken eye. Amer. J. Physiol., 1956, 186, 258-262. 
—Spectral sensitivity of the chicken electroretino- 
gram was determined under photopic and scotopic 
conditions. The ERG of the chicken exhibited com- 
ponents which are typical of the eyes of other ani- 
mals, and a Purkinje shift could be demonstrated. 
Photopic ERG sensitivity agreed with the absorption 
spectrum of idopsin. ‘The form of the scotopic sen- 
sitivity curve suggested a mixed response in which 
the visual purple of the rods dominated, but in which 
a small contribution was made by the photopic iodop- 
sin system.”—J. P. Zubek, 

7086. Arnoult, Malcolm D. A comparison of 
training methods in the recognition of spatial pat- 
terns. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 
1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-27, vi, 13 p.—Several 
different methods were used in a laboratory study to 
recognize complex visual patterns simulating in- 
formation presented in a radar scope. In terms of 
performance on a criterion task, best results were 
obtained by training methods involving a number of 
attempts to draw the pattern from memory. Methods 
involving verbal analysis in terms of interrelation- 
ships of pattern elements were significantly less effec- 
tive. Implications for training bombardiers and pre- 
paring briefing materials were considered.—S. B. 
Sells. 
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7087. Baron, J.-B. Electroretinogramme et vi- 
sion des couleurs. (Electroretinogram and color vi- 
sion.) BINOP, 1955, 11, 119-124. 

7088. Blough, Donald §. Dark adaptation in 
the pigeon. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 
425-430.—A new method for studying dark adapta- 
tion in the pigeon is described. Birds are trained to 
peck one key when a stimulus patch is lighted and 
another key when the patch is dark. The keys were 
arranged in such a fashion that the bird’s responses 
controlled the luminance of the patch in approxima- 
tion to the bird’s absolute threshold. Records of 
stimulus luminance throughout the length of an ex- 
perimental session thus measured the course of dark 
adaptation. Birds were preexposed to 2 different 
levels of illumination for various times, and to a red 
stimulus at the higher intensity. Results indicated 
a 2-segment dark adaptation curve similar in general 
form to that for the human, although the cones con- 
tributed proportionately more to sensitivity than is 
the case in the human curves. Dark adaptation for 
the red patch showed the initial segment of the curve, 
with little change in threshold thereafter. 15 refer- 
ences.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

7089. Bornschein, Hans, & Gunkel, Ralph D. 
The effect of rate of rise of photic stimuli on the 
human electroretinogram. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 
42, 239-243.—Slowly rising stimuli eliminate the a- 
wave, while the b-wave is characteristically pro- 
longed.—D. Shaad. 

7090. Brock, Frederick W. Visual training. 
Part III. The problems pertaining to the loss of 
binocular vision. Optom. Wkly, 1956, 47, 1017- 
1020.—The question of how to determine the stereo- 
scopic ability in the very young child is discussed, 
under 2 methods: (a) recognition of the 3-dimen- 
sional quality of stereoscopic half-views; (b) manipu- 
lation of a virtual object presented stereoscopically. 
Two other studies are reviewed. They indicate that 
2.5 years is a cutting-point for procedure (a), while 
children as young as 2 years gave obvious positive 
responses in procedure (b). The author’s method 
(b), using variable disparity, was somewhat harder, 
giving positive results to below the 4 year level. 
Changes in the apparent size of the virtual image 
are reported.—T. Shipley. 

7091. Briickner, A. Der stereoskopische Effekt 
im Nachbild. (The stereoscopic effect in the after- 
image.) Ophthalmologica, 1956, 132, 57-59.—Stereo 
effect is seen in the after-image, but with greater dif- 
ferences in the remoter regions with loss of detail in 
the foreground. “The reasons for this are given”: 
Shifts in fixation, duration of exposure, regional dif- 
ferences (parallax) in central and paracentral fields, 
etc. English and French summaries.—S. Renshaw. 

7092. Bruner, Jerome S., & Minturn, A. Leigh. 
Perceptual identification and perceptual organiza- 
tion. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 21-28.—A group of 
24 college students were used in an experiment to 
test the hypothesis that perceptual closure is de- 
termined by recognition of the stimulus-object. Re- 
sults showed that “when subjects are expecting a 
letter, the broken-B stimulus is drawn and presuma- 
bly seen as closed; when they are expecting a num- 
ber it is seen as open.” Although no statistical tests 
of significance were made, the tendency was found 
to be “clear and marked for the two shorter exposures, 
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but at the long exposure the majority of subjects are 
able to see the figure as open although even here a 
third of those with a letter set show closure.”—F. L. 
Harmon. 


7093. Christoferson, Kent W., & Ogle, Kenneth 
H. The effect of homatropine on the accommoda- 
tion-convergence association. A.M.A. Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1956, 55, 779-791.—The ratio of the accommo- 
dative convergence to an accommodative-stimulus 
change, the (A-C)/A ratio, increases markedly with 
increasing degrees of cycloplegia produced by homa- 
tropine. This must be due to a different mechanism 
than is present in complete presbyopia, where the 
(A-C)/A ratio remains more or less normal. Possi- 
ble theoretical bases to account for the results are 
discussed.—S. Renshaw. 

7094. Cohn, Robert. A contribution to the 
study of color vision in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 
19, 416-423.—Optic tract responses to monochromatic 
light are of the same latency and magnitude as would 
be expected from the photopic luminosity curve of the 
cat. Dorsal lateral geniculate body and cortical unit 
action responses to monochromatic light of different 
wavelengths show no characteristic pattern differ- 
ences. This is in accord with psychological studies. 
—G. Westheimer. 

7095. Cohn, Robert. Laminar electrical re- 
sponses in lateral geniculate body of cat. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 317-324.—“The retina of the 
cat was stimulated with short-duration, intense flashes 
of light. Microelectrode recordings were obtained 


from the dorsal lateral geniculate body topographically 


and in depth. Using the unit spike activity of the 
lateral geniculate body as an index, it was shown that 
there was a three-layered electrical organization of 
this structure. The cells in layers pars dorsalis A 
and pars dorsalis B were activated by light from the 
contralateral eye. The cells comprising pars dorsalis 
A, were discharged only by homolateral light stimuli. 
These data are in close conformity with the observa- 
tions derived from anatomical transneuronal changes.” 
—G. Westheimer. 


7096. Comalli, Peter Elia, Jr. Effect of visual 
directional dynamics on perception of illusory and 
real motion. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2218.— 
Abstract. 


7097. Cornsweet, Tom N. Determination of the 
stimuli for involuntary drifts and saccadic eye 
movements. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 987-993. 
—‘Eye movements during monocular fixation were 
photographically recorded using the contact lens mir- 
ror technique. Records were taken during normal 
viewing and during viewing with a stabilized retinal 
image. Flicker was used to produce various dura- 
tions of disappearance of the fixated figure under 
both conditions. Characteristics of the drifts and 
saccadic components of the eye movements were com- 
pared under these conditions. Eye movement records 
taken in the dark indicate that, in the absence of 
visual control, the eyes were incapable of maintaining 
their fixation. Proprioceptive feedback, therefore, 
does not appear to play an important part in the fine 
corrective movements that serve to maintain ordinary 
fixation. It is concluded that the primary stimulus 
condition for involuntary saccadic eye movements is 
displacement of the retinal image on the retina, and 
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that drift is the result of an instability of the oculo- 
motor system.”—F. Ratliff. 

7098. Costa, Angiola Massucco. (Just. Psychol. 
Cagliari U., Italy.) Fenomenologia della per- 
cezione visiva tridimensionale in rapporto con la 
“transactional theory.” (Phenomenology of visual 
tridimensional perception in relation to the “trans- 
actional theory.”) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 
17, 905-931.—This is the first part of a study on per- 
ception to be completed at a later date. A critical 
analysis of the theoretical presuppositions and meth- 
odological approaches of the transactional theory of 
perception is presented in detail. The author states 
that both the Gestalt theory and the transactional 
theory go beyond psychology and, moreover, are re- 
lated to phenomenology. For the Gestalt theory the 
experience is essentially discovery, while for the trans- 
actionist theory, it is rather construction. Transac- 
tional theory takes its epistemological and theoretical 
presuppositions from Dewey and Bentley. Charac- 
teristic similarities and differences with Gestalt theory 
are also analyzed. Reference to personal experimen- 
tal work already published or to be published is also 
made. Italian, French, English, German, summaries. 
—A. Manoil. 

7099. Cotton, John W., & Verplanck, William S. 
The dependence of frequencies of seeing on pro- 
cedural variables: II. Procedure of terminating 
series of intensity-ordered stimuli. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 53, 49-57.—“Six S’s were given one day 
of thresholds training prior to serving for 6 days, 
each one day under each of 6 variations of the method 
of limits. The 6 variations, derived from results of 
a previous experiment, yielded mean thresholds that 
differed in the directions predicted, but the mean 
thresholds obtained with only one procedure differed 
significantly from thresholds obtained with other pro- 
cedures. Significant changes in SD values were also 
found from method to method. In general, mean 
SD’s were large for methods where mean thresholds 
were low and vice versa. No explanation for the 
changes in SD values is proposed.”—F. L. Harmon. 

7100. Cotton, John W., & Verplanck, William S. 
The dependence of frequencies of seeing on pro- 
cedural variables: III. The time-interval between 
successive stimuli. /. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 59- 
66.—Two experiments involving 6 S’s each were per- 
formed with a Hecht-Schlaer Model III Adaptometer. 
No evidence was found that the 50 per cent threshold 
is dependent upon the length of the inter-trial interval 
within the range 3 to 12 secs. covered in these experi- 
ments. “Statistically significant differences between 
values of the ‘SD,’ or slope constant of the P, func- 
tion did occur as a function of the inter-trial intervals 
used in the second experiment ; these differences, how- 
ever, were not observed in the first experimnt.”—F. 
L. Harmon. 

7101. Crannell, C. W., & Christensen, J. M. A 
study of perimeter training with diversified stimuli. 
USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56-63, iv, 16 p. 
—This report considers an experiment designed to 
examine the possibility of increasing the size of the 
visual form field by specialized training. Specifically, 
it tests the effect of perimeter training using diver- 
sified stimuli. Also, the effects of differing propor- 
tions of training on each eye were examined. There 
was no evidence of transfer to stimuli different from 
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the training stimuli and no differences in results 
could be traced to the proportion of training adminis- 
tered to each eye.—R. T. Cave. 

7102. Dodt, Eberhard. Centrifugal impulses in 
rabbit’s retina. /. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 301-307. 
—Stimulation of the optic tract in rabbits produces 
antidromic spikes in microelectrodes placed on the 
retina, and in regions within 2 mm of the blind spot 
it also produces delayed spikes believed to be dis- 
charges of retinal cells centrifugally innervated. 
Myanesin inhibits these delayed spikes while strych- 
nine increased their number; it is concluded that one 
or more synapses are interposed between the efferent 
fibers and the units from which the delayed spikes 
are recorded. Dark adaptation favors the observation 
of such delayed responses. The author concludes that 
the observations are clear evidence for a true cen- 
trifugal effect on the retina.—G. Westheimer. 


7103. Dvorine, Israel. Color vision in medical 
science. Optom. Wkly, 1956, 47, 1874-1875.—The 
topic is discussed: “Why those studying medicine 
should be examined for color blindness. ... A young 
man who knew that he had a serious color disability 
would, in all probability, not choose to prepare him- 
self for a career in medicine or for laboratory work 
in pathology.”—T. Shipley. 

7104. Enoch, Jay Martin. Summated response 
of the retina to light entering different parts of 
the pupil. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2219.— 
Abstract. 

7105. Ettlinger, George. The fusion frequency 
of flicker in the central and peripheral field with 
photopic levels of surround luminance. Ovwart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1956, 8, 172-181.—Flicker-fusion fre- 
quencies for direct vision, and at 15° and 35° in the 
periphery, were measured against a photopic level of 
surround luminance in 4 quadrants of the visual 
field. “The central c.f.f.s. of 47 subjects exceeded 
the peripheral values only in just over half of all the 
quadrants tested, although smaller differential thresh- 
olds were given almost without exception in the cen- 
tre than in the periphery by the same observers and 
under similar conditions on a test of brightness dis- 
crimination.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

7106. Fang, H. S., Hall, A. L., & Hwang, T. F. 
The influence of prolonged stay in the dark on 
foveal dark adaptability. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 
33, 615-618.—Using a Nagel adaptometer of 1° field, 
the foveal dark adaptation of 2 subjects was measured 
for intervals of up to 10 hours in the dark. First, the 
usual rapid increase in sensitivity was found. Be- 
tween 2-3 min. and 90 min., the sensitivity changed 
only slightly. From 3 hours to about 8 hours the 
sensitivity increased somewhat, after which a plateau 
was reached. Individual differences are noted. It is 
not certain, however, that only cone processes are 
involved.—T. Shipley. 

7107. Feinberg, Irwin. Critical flicker frequency 
in amblyopia ex anopsia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 
42, 473-481.—Three subjects tested showed marked 
depression of the flicker fusion frequency in the 
foveal areas of the amblyopic eye.—D. Shaad. 

7108. Forbes, Lyman M., & Mote, F. A. A com- 
parison of the variability of binocular and mo- 
nocular threshold measurements during dark 
adaptation in the human eye. J. comp. physiol. 
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Psychol., 1956, 49, 431-436.—Following binocular 
pre-test exposures to an 1870 mL. light for 4 min., 
two human Ss were given repeated right, left and 
binocular threshold tests, the order of measurement 
of thresholds being counterbalanced. The general 
variances for monocular and binocular determina- 
tions were not significantly different. Mean thresh- 
old values for the monocular and binocular conditions 
revealed a possible summative effect.—L. ]. O’Kelly. 

7109. Francois, J., Verriest, G., De Rouck, A., 
& Dejean, Ch. Les fonctions visuelles dans 
l'héméralopie essentielle nougarienne. (The visual 
functions in hemarolopia, particularly the Nougarien 
type.) Ophthalmologica, 1956, 132, 244-257.—The 
authors have studied the visual functions in 3 sub- 
jects affected by essential night-blindness and be- 
longing to the Nougaret family. The photopic cen- 
tral and peripheral visual acuity and all modalities of 
the photopic visual field are entirely normal. There 
is a complete lack of central scotoma in darkness. 
rhe central chromatic sense presents no character- 
istic modifications. The dark adaptation curve is 
monophasic. ‘The electrical standing potential of the 
retina and its drop during dark-adaptation seem nor- 
mal. The electroretinogram is characterized by a 
selective lack of the scotopic b-wave and by the pres- 
ence of a-wave as wel! as the x-wave; the objective 
flicker-fusion rate is normal. German and English 
summaries. 18 references.—S. Renshaw. 

7110. Fry, Glenn A. The relationship between 
perceived size and perceived distance in the pe- 
riphery. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 477-482.—“‘It is 


proposed as the major claim of the present paper that 


the distance of a peripheral object is overestimated 
the same in the x, z-plane as in the plane of regard.” 


A distorted checkerboard pattern is constructed on 
this analogous to the classical one of Helm- 
holtz. 2 


basis, 
Che differences between the 2 are noted, and 
the necessity of viewing them with fixed-gaze is em- 
phasized.—T. Shipley. 

7111. Fry, Glenn A. Stray light and retinal in- 
teraction. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 594-601.—A 
discussion of certain difficulties in previous experi- 
mental designs, is followed by a description of a new 
apparatus which avoids them. The essential prin- 
ciple is to permit flicker fusion, at brightness equality, 
between the apparent brightness of a peripheral source 
of stray light and a direct source of veiling light. In 
addition, the influence of pupil size is nullified by 
using beams of light uniformly smaller in diameter 
than the pupil. The general purpose is to examine 
the separate effects, if any, of stray light and of 
retinal interaction. Preliminary experiments have 
indicated the feasibility of the apparatus.—7. Shipley. 

7112. Fugate, Jack M., & Fry, Glenn A. Rela- 
tion of changes in pupil size to visual discomfort. 
Iilum. Engng, 1956, 51, 537-549.—Photographic re- 
cordings of pupil size changes, using infra-red il- 
lumination, were made while momentary exposures 
of round stimuli against a continuously illuminated 
background were given to the subjects. Also, the 
“borderline between comfort and discomfort” (BCD) 
was determined by varying the brightness of brief 
exposures of light. It was found that the BCD is 3 
or more log units above the threshold for pupillary 
response and that at the BCD level the pupil under- 
goes a constriction of the order of 1.5 mm. Paralysis 
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by homatropine of both irises increased the thresh- 
old of discomfort in all but one subject. Paralysis of 
the iris of one eye only produced no change in the 


BCD.—G. Westheimer. 


7113. Gebhard, J. W., Duffy, M. M., Mowbray, 
G. H., & Byham, C. L. Visual sensitivity to the 
rate of electrically produced intermittence. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 851-860.—“Temporal resolu- 
tion of the neural and cortical components of vision 
was studied with periodic electric stimuli as a means 
of by-passing the photochemical retina. Difference- 
limens for discriminating the frequency of the faint 
flashes of light due to the passage of current through 
the eye were obtained at 13 frequencies between 5 and 
45 cps. The wave form of the periodic current was 
square with no de component, and the current level 
was set by a method developed to produce electrical 
phosphenes of the same intensity at each frequency. 

The results with square waves of current are 
compared with earlier work on the differential sensi- 
tivity of the eye to the frequency of sine waves.”— 
F. Ratliff. 

7114. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J., Strughold, Hu- 
bertus, & Taylor, William F. The oculomotoric 
pattern of circular eye movements during increas- 
ing speed of rotation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-33, 19 p.—The basic pattern of 
guided circular eye movements during increasing ro- 
tational speed was photographed and analyzed with 
the use of a Master Ophthalmograph as recording 
device. Experiments were made with (1) saccadic 
eye movements as a constant speed of 15 r.p.m., (2) 
during increasing speeds from 20 to 45 r.p.m., and 
(3) trom 40 to 85 r.p.m. The data were evaluated 
with regard to number and extent of eye movements 
per cycle, per second, and per movement. The re- 
sults indicate that as the rotational speed of the tar- 
get increases, the movements of the eyes become 
more frequent, extensive, and irregular. 

7115. Goodman, George, & Iser, Gilbert. Physi- 
ologic studies with flicker electroretinography. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 42, 212-226.—Photopic and 
scotopic components of the human flicker electro- 
retinogram were studied in different states of adapta- 
tion while changing the intensity and frequency of 
the light. 22 references —D. Shaad. 

7116. Graybiel, Ashton, & Niven, J. I. Per- 
sistence of the autokinetic illusion in persons with 
bilateral injury or destruction of the labyrinth of 
the inner ear. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, Proj. NM 001 110 100, Rep. No. 41, ii, 4 p— 
The authors describe experiments on 7 deaf persons 
with bilateral labyrinthine injury. The possibility 
was explored that even in the absence of angular ac- 
celeration the sensory elements in the cupulae might 
be stimulated in random fashion by weak currents in 
the endolymph. Responses made by the subjects fell 
within the normal range, but this is not proof that 
inner ear organs have no influence on perception of 
the autokinetic phenomenon. 

7117. Gruber, Howard E. The size-distance 
paradox: a reply to Gilinsky. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1956, 69, 469-476.—“Gilinsky’s methods of analysis 
(see 30: 3952) are shown to be ambiguous and in- 
consistent. Her mathematical theory of space per- 
ception is derived from three fundamental proposi- 
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tions, two of which are shown to be contradicted by 
a variety of experimental results.".—R. H. Waters. 

7118. Guth, Sylvester K., Eastman, A. A., & Mc- 
Nelis, J. F. Lighting requirements for older 
workers. /ilum. Engng, 1956, 51, 656-660.—Visi- 
bility measurements were made with the Luckiesh- 
Moss Visibility Meter by 100 observers at illumina- 
tion levels ranging from 10 to 100 footcandles. A 
decrease in visibility was found with an increase in 
age. The decrease is gradual up to the age of 45 
and then becomes more pronounced.—G. Westheimer. 

7119. Hake, Harold W., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
Role of response variables in recognition and iden- 
tification of complex visual forms. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 235-243.—Ss given practice in using 
irrelevant labeling responses before learning to as- 
sociate them with unfamiliar nonsense forms. Con- 
cluded that verbal labeling “has the function first of 
forcing Ss to differentiate the stimulus set, as well 
as the set of responses used, and can provide also a 
denotative process whereby Ss organize and identify 
the stimulus aspects differentiated by practice.”—J. 
Arbit. 

7120. Harker, George S., & Henderson, Arnold 
C. Effect of vertical misalignment of optical im- 
ages on depth judgments. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 
46, 841-845.—"Sensitivity of the visual function to 
vertical misalignment in the making of depth judg- 
ments was demonstrated for values of vertical prism 
of 0.5 and 1 diopter when an observer alternated from 
“normal” viewing to viewing with vertical misalign- 
ment. The variables of exposure time and alternation 
rate were not shown to be significant. The failure to 
show an expected significance of alternation rate is 
attributed to the over-all variability of the data and 
insensitivity of the experimental design. The data 
are integrated with those of Ogle on “Stereopsis and 
vertical disparity, ” and Ogle and Prangen on “Ver- 
tical divergence and hyperphoria.” Compensatory 
movements of the eyes and the pressure to respond 
rapidly are felt to have removed the experimental 
task from the class of depth tasks studied by Ogle 
and also to account for the demonstrated sensitivity 
of the eye to vertical misalignment of the presented 
images in the making of depth judgments.”—F. Rat- 
lif. 

7121. Haynes, Phillip R. Physiological consid- 
erations in the development of anomalous retinal 
correspondence. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 525- 
536.— ‘The author discusses the physiological prin- 
ciples which must be considered in the development 
of harmonious anomalous retinal correspondence. 
The theory is further expanded to show how normal 
physiological and anatomical changes can convert a 
harmonious anomalous retinal correspondence into 
the unharmonious form.” Particular attention is di- 
rected to the accommodative-convergence relation- 
ship. 33 references.—T7. Shipley. 

7122. Heath, Gordon G. Accommodative re- 
sponses of totally color blind observers. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1956, 33, 457-465.—Three totally color 
blind subjects were examined to test the theory which 
relates the accommodative reflex to the presence of 
cones. Highly abnormal reflexes were found for 
these subjects, under several experimental conditions. 
However, it was concluded that these defects were 
not related to cones at all, but instead, “they were 
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consequences of the low visual acuity (also unrelated 
to the presence or absence of cones) which char- 
acteristically accompanies total color blindness.”— 
T. Shipley. 

7123. Heath, Gordon G. Components of accom- 
modation. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 569-579.— 
Accommodation is discussed in terms of 4 com- 
ponents, analogous to the components of converg- 
ence: (1) tonic accommodation; (2) convergence 
accommodation; (3) psychic accommodation; and 
(4) reflex accommodation. 33 references.—T. Ship- 
ley. 

7124. Heath, Gordon G. The influence of vis- 
ual acuity on accommodative responses of the eye. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 513-524.—"The purpose 
of the present study was to investigate accommoda- 
tive behavior as visual acuity was progressively low- 
ered at photopic levels of illumination, thereby ex- 
amining the possibility that the effects of nocturnal 
myopia are due, not to the very low level of illumina- 
tion at which the effects become evident, but to the 
pronounced decrease in visual acuity which inevitably 
accompanies such a reduction of illumination.” 
N=6. A progressive decrease in the amplitude of 
accommodation and a final “resting” level of accom- 
modation at 1.25D, is reported. These results are 
comparable to those generally reported for both 
“empty field” myopia and “night myopia.” 37-item 
bibliography.—7. Shipley. 

7125. Henderson, Florence G. Structure and 
function of the eye: handbook for nurses and 
teachers. San Francisco, Calif.: San Francisco State 
College, 1957, x, 67 p.—‘“One purpose of this hand- 
book is to provide a simple orientation to the subject 
as a whole which should be of help to teachers. It 
should . . . [serve] as a means of reference for the 
administrators, regular teachers, and teachers of the 
visually handicapped. It is the purpose... to state 
in simple terms the eye diseases, functional disorders 
and other anomalies which affect visual acuity ... 
[and] to provide a statement of the psychological and 
educational implications of each ... [and] of the role 
of the teacher in meeting the need.” Chapters: Clari- 
fication of Terms; Structure of the Eye: Diseases of 
the Eye; Visual Defects Which Affect Acuity; The 
Testing Program.—7. Shipley. 

7126. Herrick, Robert M. Foveal luminance 
discrimination as a function of the duration of the 
decrement or increment in luminance. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 437-443.—A _ determina- 
tion of the minimum luminance A/, added or sub- 
tracted from an adapting luminance / to obtain dif- 
ference discrimination over a large range of values 
of J and for 10 durations of AJ, showed the function 
log (A//I) to vary in the same manner as a function 
of log J (constant value of A/) for both increments 
and decrements of luminance. With constant log /, 
the log (A///) values are highest for short durations 
and decrease with increasing durations to a critical 
point, thereafter remaining constant. ‘The relation 
between threshold J and duration ¢, for constant J, 
is given by the equation A/-t=k for values of ¢t be- 
low a critical duration, beyond which the relationship 
becomes A/ =Constant.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

7127. Hochberg, Julian, & Hay, John. Figural 
after-effect, after-image, and physiological nystag- 
mus. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 480-482.—Results 
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obtained from 16 Os “indicate that physiological 
nystagmus (a basic concept in Osgood and Heyer’s 
theory of figural after-effects (see 27: 2470)) is 
probably not necessary for figural after-effects . . 
another mechanism—the neural spread— .. . re- 
mains untested.”"—R. H. Waters. 

7128. Hochberg, Julian, & Silverstein, Albert. 
A quantitative index of stimulus-similarity prox- 
imity vs. differences in brightness. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 69, 456-458.—A device by which the 
“operational indexing of similarity” in perceptual 
studies may be accomplished is described and _ illus- 
trated.—R. H. Waters. 

7129. Howarth, C. I, & Bulmer, M. G. Non- 
random sequences in visual threshold experiments. 
Ouart. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 8, 163—171.—Responses 
(seen or not seen) to a repeated stimulus of constant 
intensity are non-random and grouped in runs of the 
same response due to spontaneous fluctuations of 
threshold and the direct influence of a response on 
succeeding responses. “Experiments designed to dis- 
tinguish between these two explanations have shown 
that the latter is the more important and that a re- 
sponse affects directly, though with diminishing in- 
tensity, the three immediately following responses.” 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

7130. Hubbarth, William Frank. An explora- 
tory investigation of the perceived size of an ob- 
ject in radial motion. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2221.—Abstract. 

7131. Hughes, J. R., Evarts, E. V., & Marshall, 
W.H. Post-tetanic potentiation in the visual sys- 
tem of cats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1956, 186, 483-487. 
—Post-tetanic potentiation (PTP) was demonstrated 
in the soma response of the lateral geniculate and in 
the positive potentials of the cortex by stimulation of 
the cat’s optic nerve. Within limits, an increase in 
duration and intensity of tetanus produced an in- 
creased amount of PTP which lasted for a longer 
time. “Various explanations are offered to account 
for this change and the results are discussed in rela- 
tion to the probable site of action of PTP.”—J. P. 
Zubek. 

7132. Iser, Gilbert, & Goodman, George. Clini- 
cal studies with flicker electroretinography. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1956, 42, 227-238.—Studies of normal 
and diseased eyes with single flash scoptic and photo- 
pic and flicker photopic electroretinographic tech- 
niques were made; in some types of ocular pathology, 
the study of both photopic and scotopic electroretino- 
grams is of more value than the scotopic electro- 
retinogram alone. Discussion on p. 238. 16 refer- 
ences.—D. Shaad. 

7133. Kohler, Ivo. Die Methode des Brillen- 
versuchs in der Wahrnehmungspsychologie mit 
Bemerkungen zur Lehre von der Adaptation. 
(The use of distorting lenses as a method of studying 
the psychology of perception, with remarks on theory 
of adaptation.) 72. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1956, 
3, 381-417.—Though Stratton’s experiment is well 
known, we have failed to realize how useful exten- 
sions and variations of his technique may be in solv- 
ing problems in perceptual theory. A set of covary- 
ing stimuli becomes a stimulus of a higher order. 
These and other stimuli are related to perceptual 
constancies and organizing tendencies, and help to 
explain the ordering of a perceptual world from un- 
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usual as well as everyday sets of stimuli. English 
and French summaries. 34 references.—H. Wunder- 
lich. 

7134. Landis, Carney, & Hamwi, Violet. Critical 
flicker frequency, age, and intelligence. Amer. J. 


Psychol., 1956, 69, 459-461.—A survey of the relevant 
literature does not support the view that “significant 
correlations between CFF and indices of intelligence” 
exist.—R. H. Waters. 

7135. Laymon, Richard Stanton. An investiga- 
tion of the effect of the size and shape of an 
aperture upon apparent size and size constancy. 


7136. Lyle, Donald J. Neuro-ophthalmology. 
A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 56, 768-789.—Annual 
review of the literature on the optic nerve, toxic af- 
fections, the peripheral pathway, blood supply and 
vascular affections, cerebral visual areas, visual fields, 
the oculogyric system, vergence, autonomic systems 
and intraocular muscles, nystagmus, intracranial tu- 
mors, syndromes and trauma. 202 references.—S. 
Renshaw. 

7137. Miles, Paul W. Optics and visual physiol- 
ogy. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 55, 888-908.— 
Annual review of the literature citing 197 references 
on refraction, myopia, aphakia, aniseikonia, accom- 
modation, reading, electromyograms, space perception, 
the horopter, stereopsis, Pulfrich effect, traffic safety, 
acuity, color, flicker, and electrophysiology.—S. Ren- 
shaw. 

7138. Miller, James W. The effect of altered 
illumination on visual acuity measured during 
ocular pursuit. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, Proj. NM 001 110 501, Rep. No. 12.—‘The 
present study was an attempt to determine the effect 
of changing the intensity of the target illumination 
on dynamic visual acuity.” It was found “. . . that 
if the level of illumination was raised as the angular 
velocity of the test object was increased, the visual 
acuity did not deteriorate as rapidly as would other- 
wise have been expected.” 17 references.—T. Ship- 
ley. 

7139. Miller, James W., & Ludvigh, Elek. The 
results of testing the dynamic visual acuity of 1000 
Naval aviation cadets. (/SN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1956, Proj. NM 001 110 501, Rep. No. 10, ii, 
15 p.—lIt is found that the parameters employed to 
describe dynamic vision are not distributed normally. 
Some possible causes for this non-normality are con- 
sidered. It is demonstrated that it is possible to place 
individuals into statistically distinguishable categories 
on the basis of their dynamic visual acuity. 

7140. Moody, John Atwell. An experimental in- 
vestigation of sensitivity to increments and decre- 
ments in continuous frontal plane transformations 
of visual forms. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2223. 
—Abstract. 

7141. Oliver, John R., & Lauer, A. R. Correla- 
tion of speed and distance judgment with visual 
acuity. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 263-265.—Far- 
point acuity was used, as measured on the Sight- 
Screener. Speed and distance judgments were taken 
on special instruments (Allgaier apparatus; Chicago 
Motor Club device). N =54 men and 54 women. 
The correlation between acuity and speed estimation 
was not significant, +0.09; while that with distance 
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judgment was, +0.20. These low values are at- 
tributed to the homogeneity of the sample. The con- 
tribution of acuity to driving safety is noted.—T. 
Shipley. 

7142. Pechoux, R., Resseguier, J., Defayolle, M., 
& Raymond, R. Considerations sur l'étude de la 
vision au moyen de Il’ortho-rater. (Considerations 
on studying vision with the ortho-rater.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 3, 325-350.—It is pos- 
sible to make a monocular or binocular examination 
of acuity of vision for both distant and close vision 
with the ortho-rater composed of optotypes of an 
original conception. ‘The findings are described in 
the article. 18 references.—V. Sanua. 

7143. Pheiffer, Chester H., Eure, Spurgeon B., 
& Hamilton, Chester B. Reversible figures and 
eye-movements. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 452- 
455.—In 3 experiments with 5 Os on the relation of 
eye-movements and reversible perspectives the ‘‘find- 
ings support the view that eye-movement is a result 
rather than a cause of reversal... .”"—R. H. Waters. 

7144. Rand, Gertrude, & Rittler, M. Catherine. 
An evaluation of the AO H-R-R pseudoiso- 
chromatic plates. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 56, 
736-742.—The results of an evaluation of the AO 
H-R-R_ Pseudoisochromatic Plates may be stated 
briefly. This test agrees closely with the Prototype 


H-R-R test in its 3-fold purpose: (1) as a screening 
device to separate those with defective red-green 
vision from those with normal color vision; (2) as a 
device for the qualitative diagnosis of type of red- 
green anomaly (protan, deutan), and (3) as a device 
for the qualitative diagnosis of the anomaly (mild, 


medium, strong). As a screening test its results 
agree well with those of the AO Revised Selection. 
It can, therefore, be expected to detect in an un- 
selected population close to 8% of males who from a 
practical point of view have a red-green deficiency.— 
S. Renshaw. 

7145. Ronchi, Vasco. Optics; the science of 
vision. New York: New York University Press, 
1957. ix, 360 p. $10.00—A summation of 40 
years study of optics. This book represents an 
attempt to redefine optics taking the observer into 
account. Optics is designated as the science of vision 
which acknowledges contributions from several scien- 
tific areas. “In every optical operation there is al- 
ways a physical, a physiological, and a psychological 
phase. For a process to be truly optical, all three 
of these phases must be represented.” Some 20 pages 
comprise the first chapter which is concerned with 
the definition of optics. Other chapters are as fol- 
lows: the basis of 17th-century optics, the foundations 
of the science of vision, vision by means of optical 
systems, the acuity of vision, and the optical image. 
An appendix of some 60 pages is concerned with the 
elements of wave motion, and is broken down into 
chapters on the kinematics and dynamics of oscillatory 
motion, the propagation of waves, and on reflection, 
refraction and diffraction of waves.—R. W. Burnham. 


7146. Rotter, H. Die Einstellschwankung beim 
Fixationswechsel alternierend Schielender. (Fixa- 
tion variation of fixation changes in alternating 
squinters.) Ophthalmologica, 1956, 132, 116-124.—A 
description is given of the conjugated pendulum 
movement observed with fixation changes of alternat- 
ing squinter with abnormal correspondence to the 
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parallel position of the lines of regard. A theory for 
this ‘side jerk’ is proposed and the significance of 
this symptom for diagnosis and prognosis is noted. 
English and French summaries.—S. Renshaw. 

7147. Ryan, Vernon. A critical study of visual 
screening. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 227—257.—4 
screening batteries are discussed: The Ortho-rater, 
the Sight-Screener, the Tele-binocular, and the Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test. A review of relevant experi- 
mental studies is presented. The problem is to bal- 
ance the percentage of over-referrals with the per- 
centage of the more serious under-referrals. The 3 
commercial devices generally over-refer, but a change 
in criteria may permit less stringent screening. ‘The 
MVT program was found to be more generally suc- 
cessful, in several large studies of school children. 
In addition, the MVT takes much less time than any 
of the other procedures. 18 references.—7. Shipley. 

7148. Sachsenweger, R., & Junker, B. Unter- 
suchungen iiber das stereoskopische Sehen nor- 
malsichtiger Kinder. (Investigation of stereoscopic 
vision in emmetropic children.) Ophthalmologica, 
1956, 132, 109-115.—With Hering’s fall apparatus 
and the slit rod of Best, 217 children ages 6 to 11 
were tested. With the slit rod age and stereopsis 
showed “close correlation up to the age 9 years,” after 
which stereopsis remained at essentially adult level. 
The Hering fall apparatus was unsatisfactory and 
gave no differentiation of the function with age. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—S. Renshaw. 

7149. Schwartz, Arthur S. Discrimination of 
intermittent photic stimulation in the rat without 
its striate cortex. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2224-2225.—Abstract. 

7150. Sellars, Roy Wood. Gestalt and rela- 
tivity: an analogy. Phil. Sci., 1956, 23, 275-279.— 
The author applies the term “Gestalt” to the “physi- 
cal pattern in nature” occurring when, in accordance 
with relativity theory, rods are accelerated relative 
to one another and light passes along them.—H. Ruja, 

7151. Sloan, Louise L., & Habel, Adelaide. Rec- 
ognition of red and green point sources by color- 
deficient observers. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1956, No. 55-145, 5 p.—Determinations were made of 
the minimal illuminances in mile-candles at which 
color-deficient observers could distinguish red and 
green point sources falling within or just outside the 
chromaticity limits proposed by Judd. For colors 
within these limits the minimal illuminances were 
closely related to scores on the AF Color Threshold 
Test. When slightly yellower greens were included 
the task was more difficult for the color-deficient ob- 
server. 

7152. Smith, William M., & Gulick, W. L. Vis- 
ual contour and movement perception. Science, 
1956, 124, 316-317.—‘‘This report presents some pre- 
liminary observations on the subject of contour per- 
ception in relation to moving stimuli, a problem that 
has received little attention. ’ Graphic repre- 
sentations for horizontal and vertical movement show- 
ing the relationship between the velocity of the 
stimulus and the exposure duration of the stimulation 
(i.e., interval between fixed position prior to move- 
ment and fixed position after position) are given.— 
S.J. Lachman. 

7153. Squires, Paul C. Luneburg theory of 
visual geodesics in binocular space perception. 
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A.M.A,. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 56, 288-297.—No evi- 
dence has been found indicating a parabolic (Eucli- 
dean) metric for binocular space. Binocular space 
does not evidence the hyperbolic metric for the ob- 
servers used in this experiment. This fact contradicts 
Luneburg’s hypothesis that negative Riemannian con- 
stant curvature characterizes binocular space. Three 
of our 4 observers evidence the metric of elliptic 
Riemannian space, the curvature being positive. A 
fourth observer, who presumptively satisfied the 
Luneburg conditions for the hyperbolic space metric, 
should rather be designated as of quasihyperbolic or 
pseudohyperbolic type—S. Renshaw. 

7154. Sutherland, N. S. Visual discrimination 
in octopuses. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 29, 38. 

Abstract. 

7155. Teichner, Warren H., & Kobrick, John L. 
Effects of viewing distance with the Howard- 
Dolman Apparatus. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 
837-840.—"It was found that a distance function de- 
rived earlier from the average acuities obtained in a 
‘commonplace’ study provided a very good fit to the 
average acuities obtained with the Howard-Dolman 
test. It was concluded, therefore, that the possible 
relative disadvantage of stereopsis as a clue in the 
‘commonplace studies did not affect the results ob- 
tained or vernier hypothesis proposed.”—/F. Ratliff. 

7156. Thomas, Garth J. Effect of contours on 
binocular CFF obtained with synchronous and 
alternate flashes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 369- 
377.—The results of an earlier study (see 30: 2193) 
lead to the prediction that “addition of contours to 
the stimulus-patches which fall on corresponding 
retinal areas would enhance the Sherrington effect.” 
rhe prediction was not confirmed by 2 Os in an ex- 
periment in which the stimulus-patches contained grid- 
patterns of lines which could be presented, one to 
each eye, either parallel to or at right angles to each 
other.—R. H. Waters. 

7157. Toch, Hans H. The perceptual elabora- 
tion of stroboscopic presentations. Amer. /. Psy 
chol., 1956, 69, 345-358.—When the middle one of 3 
contiguous patterns is first exposed and then followed 
by the simultaneous exposure of its neighbors, O 
fails to perceive the first and characteristically reports 
an outward movement. This phenomenon, meta- 
contrast, is found to be a function of the contiguity 
of patterns, interval between exposures, and bright- 
ness of patterns. The greater the brightness the 
shorter must be the inter-interval and vice versa. 
(he phenomenon occurs if the center pattern is seen 
by one eye and the outer patterns by the other. The 
results point to a central theory involving a classifica- 
tory and a dispositional process. O classifies the 
situation “by means of a rapid unconscious evaluation 
or physiological categorizing of perceptual data” and 
then the events of the sequence are assigned a role 
meaningful to the perceiver—X. H. Waters. 

7158. Verplanck, William S., & Cotton, John W. 
The dependence of frequencies of seeing on pro- 
cedural variables: I. Direction and length of series 
of intensity-ordered stimuli. /. gen. Psychol., 1955, 
53, 37-47.—"Six human subjects served in an ex- 
periment designed to evaluate the effects (a) of the 
direction of brightness change and (b) of the length 
of series, upon frequencies of response in methods 
where the brightnesses of successive stimuli were 
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ordered according to intensity.” A Hecht-Schlaer 
Model III Adaptometer was used. Results showed 
(1) mean 50 percent thresholds varied significantly 
with shifts in the length and direction of series; (2) 
individual differences in mean thresholds were sta- 
tistically significant; and (3) the “standard devia- 
tion” of the frequency of response functions did not 
vary with changes in procedure.—/. L. Harmon, 


7159. Volk, David & Bruell, Jan H. Eye move- 
ments in an adult with cerebral hemispherectomy. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 42, 319-325.—Eye move- 
ments were studied in a patient who had a complete 
right hemispherectomy. Opto-kinetic nystagmus was 
absent to the right, but rotation to following and com- 
mand, and near point of convergence were normal. 
rhe authors point out that this one case does not in- 
dicate whether the eye movements of a normal indi- 
vidual are controlled by both hemispheres or by one 
hemisphere.—D. Shaad 

7160. Wallace, Jean G. Some studies of percep- 


tion in relation to age. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 
283-297.—A series of experiments, employing sub- 


jects ranging in age from under 30 to over 70, de- 
termined the extent of age differences in visual per- 
ception when temporal integration was required by 
forcing the subject to view figures and pictures of 


complexity through a scanning aperture 
which permitted only a partial view at any one 
moment. “Where the displays were simple, the per- 
formance of different age groups was nearly equal, 
but with increasing complexity of displays the older 
subjects were relatively increasingly slow in making 
correct identifications.” “The greater difficulty of 
older subjects with complex material appeared to be 
due mainly to the greater amount of temporal integra- 
tion required with such material.”—L. E. Thune. 


7161. Westheimer, Gerald, & Mitchell, Arnold 
M. Eye movement responses to convergence 
stimuli. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 55, 848-856. 
—Photographic measurements of response to con- 
vergence and convergence relaxation; durations and 
reaction times of the movements; differences between 
conjugate saccadic and convergence responses, and 
the additivity of the 2 types of innervation, both using 
the final common pathways of the third, fourth and 
sixth nerve motor neurones.—S. Renshaw. 


7162. White, William J., & Jorve, Warren R. 
The effects of gravitational stress upon visual 
acuity. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56- 
247, vi, 29 p—The relationship between increased 
gravitational force and visual acuity was investigated 
when the factor of reduced cerebral circulation was 
minimized by the use of measures which ameliorate 
the gross visual symptoms associated with g stress. 
Hypotheses are advanced to account for the significant 
and progressive difference found in visual perform- 
ance during gravitational stress. 26 references—R. 
T. Cave. 

7163. Zeavin, Bernard H. & Wald, George. Rod 
and cone vision in retinitis pigmentosa. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1956, 42, 253-269.—Both rod and cone 
function can be shown to deteriorate in retinitis 
pigmentosa; loss of function may precede pigmenta 
tion. 23 references.—D. Shaad. 


(See also abstracts 6862, 6879, 7058, 7376, 9026) 
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AUDITION 


7164. Beitscher, H. R., & Webster, J. C. Intel- 
ligibility of UHF and VHF transmissions at fifteen 
representative air traffic control towers. J/. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 561-564.—The intelligibility 
of “plane to tower” and “tower to plane” communica- 
tions was examined over UHF and VHF channels. 
The intelligibility of “tower to plane” was nearly 
twice that of “plane to tower” communications. Little 
difference was obtained between VHF and UHF 
communications channels. The correlation among 
towers between the intelligibility of originating and 
terminating messages was high.—/. Pollack. 


7165. Bilger, R. C., & Hirsh, I. J. Masking of 
tones by bands of noise. J. acoust Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 623-630.—The masking of tones by bands 
of noise was examined over a wide range of masking 
frequencies and band levels. In agreement with 
previous findings, the masking, at the center of the 
noise band, is predicted from the critical band for- 
mulation. Further, an asymetrical spread of masking 
toward the higher tonal frequencies is obtained. In 
addition, a new finding is reported for high intensity 
noise bands; there is also a spread of masking toward 
the lower tonal frequencies which increases in an 
accelerated manner with noise level.—/. Pollack. 

7166. Blodgett, Hugh C., Wilbanks, W. A. & 
Jeffress, Lloyd A. Effect of large inter-aural time 
differences upon the judgment of sidedness. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 639-643.—The maximal 
delay that could be introduced between the ears with- 
out loss of sidedness was determined for several noise 
bands. ‘The largest delay (median about 14 msec.) 
was associated with lowest frequency band tested. 
As in the detection of minimal time delays, there is a 
trading between time and intensity in the determina- 
tion of the threshold of localization —/. Pollack. 


7167. Broadbent, D. E. Growing points in mul- 
ti-channel communication. J. accoust. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 533-535.—Informational limitations in the 
multi-channel listening situation are reviewed. Ex- 
perimental results suggest the presence of operations 
analogous to “filtering” and “short-time storage” in 
the processing of information. It is proposed that 
the fine structure of the multi-channel listening situa- 
tion can be revealed through the use of synthetic 
speech.—/. Pollack. 


7168. Broadbent, D. E. Successive responses to 
simultaneous stimuli. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
8, 145-152.—In memory-span experiments when half 
the items are presented to one ear and half simultane- 
ously to the other, a certain order of response ap- 
pears. “The present results extend this finding to 
the eye and the ear rather than the two ears, and 
also to two voices distinguished by their frequency 
characteristics. For the latter condition, it is also 
shown that alternation of attention can take place at 
a speed faster than between the two ears. The effect 
thus appears to be a general one, and not merely a 
peculiarity of binaural hearing.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

7169. Broman, Keith LaVern. The effects of 
subjective rhythmic grouping observed under the 
influence of variable rates, frequencies, numbers, 
and tonal stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2535.—Abstract. 
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7170. Camp, Robert T., Jr. The effect of a noise 
environment upon speaker intelligibility. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 104 500, 
No. 63, ii, 10 p.—The effect upon speech intelligibility 
of a person speaking words in a quiet environment 
was compared with the effect upon the intelligibility 
of the same person speaking in the presence of 108 
db (re 0.0002 dyne/cm?) of noise when listeners heard 
both conditions at the same sound pressure levels and 
in the presence of 114 db of noise. The speech in- 
fluenced by the noise was more intelligible to listeners 
than the speech that was influenced by a quiet en- 
vironment and a normal airborne side-tone. 

7171. Cherry, E. Colin, & Sayers, Bruce Mc A. 
“Human ‘Cross-correlator’”—A_ technique for 
measuring certain parameters of speech percep- 
tion. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 889-894.— 
Judgments of ‘“‘sidedness” were obtained for listeners 
exposed to a binaural signal, with the signal to one 
ear delayed and, sometimes, distorted. Periodic func- 
tions are obtained for pure tones which are analogous 
to cross-correlations. Periodic functions are obtained 
with speech, distorted by noise or by peak clipping, 
but not with normal speech. An experimental pro- 
gram, using the correlational techniques, is outlined 
for determining the invariants of speech signals 
which are significant in aural perception.—/. Pollack. 

7172. Dawson, Warren Robert. Inter-tester 
variability in tests of children: a comparison of 
the pulse tone and standard techniques of pure 
tone audiometry. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1962-1963.—Abstract. 

7173. Day, Willard F. Serial non-randomness 
in auditory differential-thresholds as a function of 
interstimulus interval. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
387-394.—When a long series of threshold stimuli 
are presented, similar responses occur more frequently 
than weuld be expected of independent events. This 
serial effect is shown, from results of 50 Os judging 
auditory intensity threshold stimuli, to be a function 
of the inter-stimulus interval, being greater with 
short inter-stimulus intervals. It is suggested that 
it is also a function of other conditions—R. H. 
Waters. 

7174. Egan, James P., Clarke, Frank R., & 
Carterette, Edward C. On the transmission and 
confirmation of messages in noise. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 536-550.—The articulation test rep- 
resents an extremely severe restriction upon the com- 
munication process. It is proposed that the restric- 
tions be relaxed to study 2-person communications. 
In particular, the confirmation of messages sent by a 
source to a receiver is examined. Whereas the re- 
ceiver makes a forced choice response, the source must 
adopt a criterion for confirmation. For a specific set 
of physical conditions, the source can adopt a wide 
range of confirmation criteria. A mathematical 
model of the communications process is presented.— 
I. Pollack. 

7175. Fairbanks, Grant; House, Arthur S., & 
Melrose, Jay. Auditory detection of the presence 
and absence of signals in noise. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 614-616.—Signal detection, signal 
miss, null detection, and false alarm rates were ob- 
served for three different signal-to-noise ratios. False 
alarm and signal miss rates decrease with improved 
signal-to-noise ratios. ‘There is a difference in the 
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criterion adopted by a group instructed to report upon 
the absence of a signal and a group instructed to 
report upon the presence of a signal.—/. Pollack. 

7176. Feldman, Alan Sidney. An investigation 
of several auditory effects of the fenestration op- 
eration for otosclerosis. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2382-2383.—Abstract. 

7177. Galambos, Robert. Suppression of audi- 
tory nerve activity by stimulation of efferent 
fibers to cochlea. /. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 424- 
437.—“Experiments are described in which the audi- 
tory nerve discharge to a click stimulus of weak or 
moderate strength is reduced or abolished by con- 
comitant electrical stimulation of the floor of the 
medulla. The shock stimulation, to be effective, must 
be applied to the medulla at the site of the decussation 
of the olivo-cochlear pathway, a collection of fibers 
that originate in the superior olivary region and 
terminate near or on the hair cells in the contra- 
lateral cochlea. The phenomenon persists after re- 
moval of the bones and muscles of the middle ear and 
in the completely curarized preparation; it disappears 
when the olivo-cochlear bundle is severed peripheral 
to the site of stimulation. It is concluded that the 
olivo-cochlear bundle, when functioning, suppresses 
the expected inflow of auditory nerve activity to 
normal acoustic stimuli.” 17 references.—G. West- 
heimer. 

7178. Horne, E. P., & Eschenbach, A. E. The 
effect of localized monaural cues on a visually 
controlled turning movement. J. gen. Psychol., 


1955, 53, 287-292.—“This experiment studied the ef- 


fect of the introduction of a unilateral auditory stimu- 
lus presented prior to the presentation of a signal 
light in the cockpit of the Link Trainer. The results 
were negative. The sound did not influence the speed 
of turning the Link through 45 degrees. There was 
no significant difference in the performance of indi- 
viduals turning into the sound, away from the sound, 
or without auditory stimulation.” Five Ss served in 
each of the 2 parts of the experiment.—F. L. Harmon. 

7179. Ingham, J. G. Some experiments on Pav- 
lov’s theory of suggestion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 252-258.—Experiments were carried out which 
demonstrated that auditory thresholds increased fol- 
lowing a period of suggestions of arm-movement, as 
implied by Pavlov’s theory of suggestion. Hearing 
prose reading had the same effect but casual conversa- 
tion did not. “Correlations between suggestibility 
and threshold increment were, on the whole, positive 
but not large enough to justify a definite conclusion. 
The threshold increment was greater in subjects who 
had been taking sedative doses of sodium amytal for 
one week.”—L. E. Thune. 

7180. Jerger, James F. The influence of stimu- 
lus duration on the pure-tone threshold during 
recovery from auditory fatigue. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1955, No. 55-19, 8 p.—The time-intensity 
relationship for threshold during the course of re- 
covery from auditory fatigue was investigated by 
exposing 12 normal ears to thermal noise at an 
overall SPL of 110 db for 2 minutes, then studying 
the resultant shift in the threshold for short tones of 
3 durations (500, 50, and 5 msec.). 30 seconds after 
the termination of the noise, the pre-exposure in- 
tensity differential among these 3 short-tone durations 
was markedly reduced. As postexposure time in- 
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creased, the decline in the degree of temporary hear- 
ing loss was accompanied by a gradual return to the 
pre-exposure time-intensity relationship. 

7181. Jerger, James F., & Carhart, Raymond T. 
Preliminary report on a method for the rapid 
measurement of threshold shift following high- 
level acoustic stimulation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1955, No. 55-64, 6 p—This test procedure was 
designated to obtain a rapid measure of the tempo- 
rary threshold shift following relatively short, high- 
level acoustic stimulation. Experimental findings are 
reported, and their implications for the problem of 
predicting noise susceptibility are discussed. 

7182. Jerger, James F., & Carhart, Raymond. 
Temporary threshold shift as an index of noise 
susceptibility. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 611- 
613.—The temporary threshold shift (t.t.s.) follow- 
ing noise exposure was measured with 178 subjects 
prior to their placement in a high level noise environ- 
ment. In addition, audiograms were obtained prior 
to noise exposure and 8 weeks after exposure. I[ndi- 
viduals demonstrating the largest audiometric losses 
at 3000 and 4000 cps. tended to show the longest re- 
covery times on the t.t.s. test.—/. Pollack. 

7183. Jerger, James F., & Carhart, Raymond T. 
Temporary threshold shift as an index of noise- 
susceptibility. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, 
No. 56-55, 5 p.—Temporary threshold shift after 
fatigue was measured in 345 ears prior to their place- 
ment in an environment of high-level noise. In addi- 
tion, 2 audiograms were made on each ear: one, prior 
to the noise-exposure period; the second, 8 weeks 
after its termination. Results indicated that ears 
showing hearing losses at 3000 and 4000 c.ps. 8 
weeks after the noise exposure tended to show longer 
recovery times on the pre-noise-exposure fatigue test 
than ears with no change. 

7184. Jerger, James F., Lightfoot, Charles & 
Carhart, Raymond. Some effects of short high- 
level sounds upon auditory threshold. USAF, Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1955, Proj. No. 21-1203-0001 
(Rep. No. 9), 8 p.—The threshold shift for 3000 and 
4000-c.p.s. pure tones was measured at intervals of 
60, 140, 500, 1,025, and 3,025 msec. following the 
termination of a 2-second, 111-db blast of either a 
2000-c.p.s. pure tone or thermal noise. Results sug- 
gest that threshold shifts measured at intervals greater 
than 400 msec. following termination of the blast 
hold more promise as indices of noise susceptibility 
than threshold shifts measured at intervals less than 
400 msec. 

7185. Klumpp, R. G., & Eady, H. R. Some 
measurements of interaural time difference thresh- 
olds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 859-860.— 
Measurements of the threshold of detection of an 
interaural time difference from a zero reference inter- 
aural time difference were obtained for a wide range 
of signals. The threshold increased from 9-10 micro- 
seconds for a broad-band noise to 62 micro-seconds 
for a narrow-band high frequency noise. Thresholds 
were most acute with a zero reference interaural time 
difference. The threshold increased at the rate of 
about 1 microsecond for every 20 microseconds of 
displacement of the reference standard.—/. Pollack. 

7186. Kryter, Karl D. On predicting the intel- 
ligibility of speech from acoustical measures. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 590.—Abstract. 
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7187. Lawrence, Merle, & Yantis, Phillip A. 
Onset and growth of aural harmonics in the over- 
loaded ear. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 852-858. 
—The threshold and growth of a second harmonic 
were determined by an exploratory tone slightly mis- 
tuned to the second harmonic. A wide range of sound 
frequencies and intensities was examined for the 
upper and lower limits for beats and for the level of 
best beats. Of particular interest is the threshold of 
overload because of potential utility in diagnosis of 
Organ of Corti involvement. For the 2 observers of 
the study, the threshold of overload was approximately 
constant at 65 db sound pressure levels for fre- 
quencies from 100 to 5000 cps (despite a 50 db change 
in absolute threshold. )—J/. Pollack. 


7188. Lightfoot, Charles. Evaluation of thresh- 
old tracing audiometry as a method for studying 
effects of strong acoustic stimulation. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1955, Proj. No. 21-1203-0001. 
(Rep. No. 8), 18 p.—This audiometric procedure 
involves the subject's tracing of his threshold by 
oscillating an attenuator and thus causing a test tone 
to fluctuate continually between audibility and in- 
audibility. This procedure was followed by a number 
of normal-hearing persons both before and after 3 
minutes of strong (105 db re 0.0002 microbar) acous- 
tic stimulation. Data were thus provided to facilitate 
evaluation of the procedure as a possible means of 
measuring “fatigability,” which was assumed to be a 
correlate of susceptibility to stimulation deafness. 4 
combinations of fatiguing sound (white noise or 2-kc. 
tone) and test tone (3000 or 4000 c.p.s.) were each 
used twice for each subject. 


7189. Lightfoot, Charles, & Jerger, James F. 
Cumulative effects of repeated bursts of white 
noise on threshold for 4000-C.P.S. tone-pips. 
USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1955, Proj. No. 
21-1203-0001. (Rep. No. 10) 10 p.—Cumulative ef- 
fects of a 2-second burst of thermal noise on the 
threshold shift for 35-msec. tone pips were examined 
by tracing the threshold shift over the course of 100 
successive noise bursts. A systematic increase in 
the threshold shift over the 100-burst series was ob- 
served. The degree of this cumulative phenomenon 
showed wide individual differences among subjects. 
It is concluded that, unless proper allowances are 
made, the repetitive stimulation required by burst- 
pip audiometry may be a source of serious error. On 
the other hand, the reaction of an ear to repeated 
stimuli may be a useful index of the ear’s suscepti- 
bility to irreversible acoustic trauma. 

7190. McCroskey, Robert L., Jr. Some effects 
of anesthetizing the articulators under conditions 
of normal and delayed side-tone. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1956, Proj. NM 001 104 500, No. 65, 
ii, 12 p.—6 speakers recorded 3 forms of the multiple- 
choice intelligibility tests under 4 conditions of side- 
tone: (1) normal, (2) delayed airborne side-tone 
(0.18 second), (3) disrupted tactile feedback (articu- 
lators anesthetized), and (4) delayed side-tone plus 
the loss of specified tactile cues. Criterion measures 
of duration, correctly articulated words, and correct 
word perception were obtained from 900 subjects. 
Analysis of the duration and of correctly articulated 
words indicated significant differences among condi- 
tions. A secondary effect on intelligibility is indi- 
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cated by significant differences among the 4 condi- 
tions in quiet, but not in noise. 

7191. Meyer, Max F. On memorizing absolute 
pitch. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 718-719.— 
Meyer vigorously questions Bachem’s bipartite clas- 
sification of pitch: octave chroma and tone height. 
Meyer also doubts that individual differences in ab- 
solute pitch reflect individual differences in innate 
ability. —/. Pollack. 

7192. Meyer, Max F. Neurological theory of 
beat tones. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 877-881. 
—‘Tartini pitches and beat tones behave differently 
and must have different physiological origins. Tartini 
pitches are heard only if the primary tones remain 
below 2000 cycles per second, preferably for clear 
observance below 1000. The cochlea is essential for 
hearing them. Beat tones are not so limited. Their 
observation is easiest (least confusing) when the 
primaries are chosen in the region from 3000 to 5000 
cycles per second: But lower tones may be used (al- 
though there may then be an overlapping of Tartini 
pitches and beat tones). The cochlea need not exist 
for the existence of beat tones.”—/. Pollack. 

7193. Neely, Keith K. Study of Mayday and 
S.O.S. as radiotelephony distress signals. /. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 554-555.—The threshold of 
audibility of the words MAYDAY and S.O.S. was 
determined in the midst of an articulation test. Test 
results indicate that S.O.S. has a lower audibility 
threshold.—/. Pollack. 

7194. Pestalozza, G., & Davis, H. Electrical 
responses of the guinea pig ear to high audio 
frequencies. Amer. J. Physiol., 1956, 185, 595-600. 
—Cochlear microphonics (CM), action potentials 
(AP), and summating potentials (SP) were recorded 
from the round windows of anesthetized guinea pigs 
in response to tone bursts of 1.0 msec duration. Fre- 
quencies from 8 kc. upward were used. CM, AP and 
SP were all identified up to 48 kc. At the high fre- 
quencies the thresholds for all three responses were 
nearly identical, but at 12 kc. the threshold for SP 
was higher and for AP much lower than for CM. 
SP was prominent at high frequencies, and at high 
intensities its voltage often exceeded that of either 
AP or CM.—J. P. Zubek. 

7195. Pickett, J. M. Effects of vocal force on 
the intelligibility of speech sounds. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 902-905.—Speech intelligibility was 
studied over a wide range of vocal effort (39 to 90 
db speech level at 1 meter from the speaker). At 
fixed signal to noise ratios, speech intelligibility is 
approximately constant over a wide range of speech 
levels (55 to 78 db speech level). Above and below 
the middle range, there is deterioration of intelligi- 
bility. In particular, the gain in speech level with 
shouting is exactly compensated by the resultant dis- 
articulation so that there is no gain in intelligibility 
with shouting. Listener’s errors are examined to 
determine the effects of vocal force on the intelligi- 
bility of different parts of the words examined.—/. 
Pollack. 

7196. Pollack, Irwin. Identification and dis- 
crimination of components of elementary auditory 
displays. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 906-909.— 
The absolute identification and differential discrimina- 
tion of the sound level of tones were studied over a 
wide range of sound levels under comparable experi- 
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mental conditions, and the results of the two experi- 
ments were compared in comparable units. Absolute 
identification improves and differential discrimination 
deteriorates as the range of sound levels examined in- 
creases. The net effect of these complementary 
changes is that the information associated with dif- 
ferential discrimination is roughly of the same mag- 
nitude as that associated with absolute identification. 
—I. Pollack. 


7197. Poulton, E. C. Listening to overlapping 
calls. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 334-339.—Studied 
the effect of 2 competing messages presented simul- 
taneously from different loud-speakers. Found that 
calls from an idle speaker tended to capture S’s at- 
tention even when the call was irrelevant. When 
conversations were heard between calls there were 
more errors when 2 numbers synchronized than when 
a number was masked by a name. Variation in the 
number of idle speakers and various arrangements 
of the speakers appeared to have no effect.—J/. Arbit. 


7198. Rosenberg, Philip E. The influence of 
stimulus duration upon differential intensity sensi- 
tivity in normal and impaired ears. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2537-—2538.—Abstract. 


7199, Rosenblith, Walter A. ( Massachusetts Inst. 
Tech., Cambridge.) & Stevens, Kenneth N. Com- 
ments on “the relations of hearing loss to noise 
exposure,” DR criteria, etc. Webster, J. C. & 
Solomon, L. N. Reply to comments on “the rela- 
tions of hearing loss to noise exposure.” J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 716-718.—These 2 notes discuss 
damage risk criteria for working personnel exposed 
to noise. The discussion considers conflicting criteria 
that have been proposed in the experimental litera- 
ture and considers problems associated with the defini- 
tion of normal hearing loss and a significant departure 
from normal.—/. Pollack. 


7200. Sherwin, Chalmers W., Kodman, Frank, 
Jr., Kovaly, John J., Prothe, Wilbert C., & Mel- 
rose, Jay. Detection of signals in noise: a com- 
parison between the human detector and an elec- 
tronic detector. J/. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 
617-622.—The performance of a human detector is 
compared with the performance of an electronic de- 
tector. The moment-by-moment output of the elec- 
tronic detector was correlated with that of the hu- 
man observer. However, the observer’s false alarm 
rate is significantly lower than that of the electronic 
detector for a given probability of signal detection.— 


I. Pollack. 


7201. Spieth, Walter. threshold 


Annoyance 
judgments of bands of noise. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 872-877.—Annoyance threshold judgments 
were obtained by exposing an individual to noise for 
3 minutes and asking him to “adjust the intensity to 
the level which, if any louder, would annoy him if it 
were present most of the time where he was work- 


ing.” Systematic differences were observed as a func- 
tion of past or present work experience in noisy job 
environments: office workers not exposed to high 
intensity noise required about 15 db lower sound 
levels than office workers previously or presently ex- 
posed to noise. Except for noise bands above 6000 
cps, there is little difference, as a function of noise 
frequency, between the equal-annoyance contours and 
equal-loudness contours.—/. Pollack. 
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7202. Strauss, Raymond Bernard. An investi- 
gation of the effect of mephenesin carbamate 
(tolseram) on normal hearing thresholds as de- 
termined by the conditioned psychogalvanic skin 
response and conventional pure tone audiometry. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2559.—Abstract. 


7203. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. Theory of recog- 
nition. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 882-888.— 
The theory of signal detection is extended to the 
recognition of one of 2 alternative signals. [llustra- 
tive experiments are described in which a listener 
must detect, and recognize one of 2 sound frequencies 
in noise. Theoretical predictions are made for 
optimal detectors and the detection capability of the 
human observer is compared with the detector. High- 
est observer efficiency is obtained for pulse durations 
of about 100 msec. The generality of the approach 
is illustrated by an outline of a study of color vision. 
—I. Pollack. 


7204. Thwing, Edward J. Masked threshold and 
its relation to the duration of the masked stimu- 
lus. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 606-610.—Previ- 
ous experiments have demonstrated that the loudness 
of a continuous signal decreases as the duration of 
presentation of the signal increases (loudness adapta- 
tion), but that the amount of masking is independent 
of the duration of presentation of the masking signal. 
In the present study, the masking threshold was de- 
termined as a function of the duration of the masked 
stimulus. The masked threshold shows a loss of 
sensitivity in the same manner suggested by loudness 
adaptation, but the magnitude of the change is smaller. 
—I. Pollack. 


7205. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Speech reception and 
temporary hearing loss as a function of exposure. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 557-560.—Speech 
intelligibility tests were carried out with 13 different 
noises. In addition, temporary hearing shifts were 
examined following exposure to the noises. Intel- 
ligibility scores were primarily correlated with noise 
level, and, secondarily, with noise spectra. There 
was a 4-5 db shift in threshold after a 2-hour noise 
exposure. Certain spectra were more effective than 
others.—/. Pollack. 


7206. van der Tweel, L. H. Implication for 
auditory theory of unitary pitch perception despite 
diplacusis. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 718.— 
The first paper points out the necessity of considering 
binaural pitch phenomena in auditory theory. Com- 
ment by J. C. R. Licklider.—/. Pollack. 


7207. Ward, W. Dixon. The method of “single 
descent” in group audiometry. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 102 502, Rep. No. 2, 
iii, 15 p., A-l—Various methods for determining 
threshold in a group testing situation were compared. 
No significant differences in reliability were found 
between the method of adjustment (either direct or 
indirect) and the method of “single descent,” in 
which the listener presses a button of single descent, 
is independent of individual differences in adjustment 
time and requires a minimum of apparatus. Thresh- 
olds determined by single descent were affected only 
slightly by rate of descent, starting level and practice 
factors. A comparison between single descent and 
the standard clinical technique showed the thresholds 
to be valid. Field performances of the method, in a 
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10-man group audiometer, have fulfilled expectations 
from the pilot studies. 

7208. Webster, J. C. & Solomon, L. N. Hearing 
losses among submariners and their relation to 
Navy auditory tests. USN Electronics Lab. Res. 
Rep., 1954, Rep. 549.—An audiometric survey was 
carried out on a group of 1053 submariners. Ten 
percent of the men had hearing losses of 18 db or 
greater at 4000 and 7000 cps, as was the case in a 
previous general population survey. Submariners 
have slightly more hearing loss than the general 
population and within the submariners the enginemen, 
who are exposed to more noise, have more hearing 
loss than non-enginemen. Tests of other hearing 
capacities were carried out on 2 sub-groups, one with 
high-frequency hearing loss and the other with none. 
Slight impairments were found associated with the 
hearing loss in pitch discrimination, monosyllabic 
word recognition and certain masked thresholds.—/. 
J. Hirsh. 

7209. Webster, J. C., Thompson, P. O. & Beits- 
cher, H. R. Noise bands versus pure tones as 
stimuli in measuring the acoustic attenuation of 
ear protective devices. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 
28, 631-638.—The acoustic attenuation of over-the- 
ear and inter-aural protective devices was determined 
by the difference between the free-field binaural 
absolute threshold, with, and without, the protective 
devices. Bands of noise yield attenuations equivalent 
to those yielded by pure tones at the extremes of the 
noise bands. Combinations of ear muffs and ear- 
plugs yield higher acoustical protection than either 
muffs or earplugs alone.—/. Pollack. 


7210. Wilbanks, William A. A note on an audi- 


tory movement effect. US Naval Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1954, Proj. Rep. NM 001 058.25.19 through 
NM 001 058.25.29 (Rep. No. NM 001 058.25.29), 
54-57. 

7211. Wilbanks, William A. A technique for 
rapid group testing of absolute and difference in- 
tensity thresholds for tones. US Naval Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1954, Proj. Rep. NM 001 058.25.19 
through NM 001 058.25.29 (Rep. No. NM 001 
058.25.28), 48-53. 

7212. Zwislocki, J.. & Feldman, R. S. Just 
noticeable differences in dichotic phase. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 860-864.—The just noticeable 
difference in dichotic phase was determined over a 
wide range of sound levels and tonal frequencies. 
For tones of about 500 cps, there is a suggestion of 2 
minima in the dichotic phase threshold as a function 
of sound pressure level. The dichotic phase thresh- 
old (in terms of phase difference) increases slowly 
from a minimum of about 2° to 1000 cps and in- 
creases rapidly thereafter. The threshold is inde- 
terminate above 1300 cps. The thresholds agree with 
results of Bekesy, Fletcher and Klumpp on the thresh- 
old for detection of interaural time differences.—J/. 
Pollack. 


(See also abstracts 7058, 7116, 7329) 
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7213. Andrew, R. J. Intention movements of 
flight in certain passerines, and their use in sys- 
tematics. Behaviour, 1956, 10, 179-204.—Incomplete 
movements of wing and tail, such as incomplete take- 
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offs, wing-flicks and tail-flicks, were studied in several 
species of passerines. When counted according to 
the classification suggested in the paper they helped 
to distinguish between species and to show some- 
thing of the degree of inter-specific relationship. It 
is suggested that “the main function of tail-flicks is 
probably to make a bird conspicuous to its fellows or 
mate, especially before take-off, and so keep it in 
touch with them.” 26 references. German summary. 
—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

7214. Barber, Saul B., & Mowbray, William H. 
Mechanism of sound production in the sculpin. 
Science, 1956, 124, 219-220.—‘In the experiments 
reported here, muscles considered to be primarily in- 
volved in the production of sound in the longhorn 
sculpin, M. octodecimspinosus, have been identified 
by the use of electrophysiological techniques.” It is 
concluded that “. .. the sound-producing mechanism 
of the longhorn sculpin is actuated by contractions of 
the deep cranioclavicular muscles on both sides. The 
resulting periodic movements of the pectoral girdle 
are believed to produce the actual sound vibrations of 
the surrounding medium. The previously suggested 
source of the vibrations, pectoral-pelvic girdle stridu- 
lations, was disproved by amputating the pelvic girdle, 
without injury to the pectoral girdle in 3 specimens. 
For more than 24 hours after the operation, all 3 fish 
readily produced apparently normal sounds.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

7215. Beach, Frank A., & Jaynes, Julian. Studies 
of maternal retrieving in rats. I: Recognition of 
young. J. Mammal., 1956, 37, 177-180.—Female 
rats were tested for retrieving reactions to their own 
and alien young. Both alien and “own” young were 
eventually carried to the nest, but alien pups were 
retrieved more slowly. In the choice situation used, 
all but one of the females displayed discriminatory be- 
havior. Elimination of cutaneous sensitivity in the 
snout and lip did not destroy discriminatory behavior, 
but elimination of the olfactory bulb totally removed 
any differential responsiveness with the result that 
alien young were accepted as readily as the female’s 
own offspring. —D. R. Kenshalo. 

7216. Beach, Frank A., & Jaynes, Julian. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Studies of maternal re- 
trieving in rats. III. Sensory cues involved in the 
lactating female’s response to her young. Be- 
haviour, 1956, 10, 104-125.—Tests of retrieving by 
lactating females deprived of various patterns of 
sensory cues by operation or by alteration of the cue 
qualities of the young leads “to the conclusion that 
the retrieving response is ordinarily governed by a 
combination of sensory cues. . . . No single type of 
sensation is indispensable.” It is suggested that 
maternal behavior in the higher vertebrates differs 
from that of the lower vertebrates due to the greater 
broadening of sensory control occasioned by cortical 
development. English summary.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

7217. Bowman, Karl M., English, O. Spurgeon; 
Guttmacher, Manfred S., Kinsey, Alfred C., Men- 
ninger, Karl A., Reider, Norman, & Laidlaw, R. 
W. (moderator). Psychiatric implications of sur- 
veys on sexual behavior. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 
43, 471-500.—English felt that good rather than 
excellent sexual adjustment is all that can be expected. 
Guttmacher felt that Kinsey’s statistical approach was 
inadequate for the study of sexual offenders. Bow- 
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man emphasized the cultural tabu on study and dis- 
cussion of sexual behavior. Reider felt Kinsey mis- 
understood psychoanalytic theory in some instances. 
Menninger felt Kinsey was psychiatrically naive and 
that the life instinct was represented more by human 
love than by orgasm. Kinsey felt that since love was 
not measurable the scientist was not to write about 
love in a scientific study. Kinsey felt there was much 
agreement as well as disagreement between his data 
and the findings of Freud.—D. Prager. 

7218. Buchholtz, Christiane. Eine Analyse des 
Paarungsverhaltens und der dabei wirkenden 
Ausléser bei den Libeller Platycnemis pennipes 
Pall. und Pl. dealbata Klug. (An analysis of court- 
ship behavior and associated releasers in the dragon- 
fly Platycnemis pennipes Pali. and Pl. dealbata Klug.) 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 13-25.—Seven behavioral 
stages, leading to copulation and oviposition, were 
observed in 2 species of dragonfly. The innate re- 
leasing mechanism for pursuit flight in the male was 
a regular to-and-fro motion of the dummy female in 
P. pennipes; the P. dealbata reacted to any movement. 
Head, thorax, and one wing of an adult female are 
sufficient to release courtship behavior of the male; 
the necessary features of each have been analyzed in 
a series of experiments. English summary. 15 refer- 
ences.—C. J. Smith. 

7219. Caldwell, David K. Intentional removal 
of a disturbing object by an Atlantic Bottlenosed 
Dolphin. J. Mammal., 1956, 37, 454-455.—Atlantic 
bottlenosed dolphins have been observed to remove a 
small turtle, living with them in captivity, from the 
vicinity of the feeding platform, when this turtle be- 
came bothersome. Insofar as the author knows this 
is the only reported activity in which the dolphin in- 
tentionally removes an object which is interfering 
with his current activity—D. R. Kenshalo. 

7220. Chinn, Herman I., Hyde, Reed W., & 
Milch, Lawrence J. Effectiveness of various drugs 
in prevention of airsickness; treatment by intra- 
nasal medication. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1955, No. 56-6, 4 p.—Scopolamine was administered 
to subjects abroad aircraft by nasal instillation (nose 
drops and spray) 15 to 20 minutes after take-off. 
The incidence of vomiting from airsickness during 
the subsequent 40 to 45 minutes was markedly re- 
duced. Oral and sublingual administration was in- 
effective. Considerable variations in the amount of 
drug instilled resulted when given by spray. The use 
of nose drops allowed more accurate medication. 

7221. Ehrenwald, Jan. Telepathy: concepts, 
criteria, and consequences. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 
30, 425-444.—“. . . we must supplement mechanistic 
and teleological frames of reference with an a-causal 
metalogical conceptual scheme.” G. Booth’s discussion 
of this paper was concerned with the emotional re- 
sistances to telepathy. 30 references.—D. Prager. 

7222. Esplin, Don W. Criteria for assessing 
effects of drugs on posttetanic potentiation. Sci- 
ence, 1956, 124, 1150-1151.—“There is considerable 
evidence that posttetanic potentiation (PTP) is a 
general synaptic property and is a normal consequence 
of synaptic excitation. Modification of the potentiat- 
ing process by drugs . . . provides clues to the nature 
of the phenomenon as well as information concerning 
the mechanisms of action of the drugs.” “It is ap- 
parent that effects of drugs on PTP can be assessed 
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in three ways: (i) Input-output relations can be de- 
termined directly at rest and during PTP. (ii) PTP 
may be studied in the usual fashion after it has been 
determined that testing is being carried out in the 
‘submaximal’ zone. (iii) PTP may be tested in the 
usual way but following a tetanus with either fre- 
quency or duration reduced so that the maximum 
potentiated discharge is less than that produced by 
maximal tetanic parameters.”—S. J. Lachman. 


7223. Eysenck, S. B. G. An experimental study 
of psychogalvanic reflex responses of normal, 
neurotic, and psychotic subjects. J. Psychosom. 
Res., 1956, 1, 258-272.—“‘The P.G.R. test was given 
to 123 normal control SS, 55 psychotics and 55 neu- 
rotics. Selected results indicated the neurotic group 
could not be differentiated from the normal in re- 
sponsiveness, but could be in its “slower rate of calm- 
ing down.” ‘“Neurotics had high resistances initially, 
though not quite as high as psychotics. They were 
further separated from the psychotic group by the 
trend of their scores during the first 5 minutes of a 
rest period, thus indicating that they were much 
slower to show an increase in resistance over the 
initial basal score than were either psychotics or 
normals, whose recovery was of equal rapidity.” A 
review of the literature and a discussion of methods 
of measurement and scoring are also included in this 
report. 24 references——L. A. Pennington. 

7224. Farber, I. E., & Spence, Kenneth W. Ef- 
fects of anxiety, stress, and task variables on re- 
action time. J. Pers., 1956, 25, 1-18—‘Two ex- 
periments were run in an attempt to clarify the rela- 


tions among manifest anxiety, experimentally induced 
stress, and various task variables in RT. The results 
offered no convincing evidence that variations in 
amount of anxiety affected RT in any manner, either 
as a main effect, or as a function of stress, task com- 


plexity, stimulus intensity, or generalization. The 
effect of experimentally induced stress was also un- 
clear. Various theoretical issues concerning the con- 
cept of manifest anxiety were discussed in the light 
of previous findings and the present results.” 41 ref- 
erences.—M. O. Wilson. 

7225. Fisher, Alan E. Maternal and sexual be- 
havior induced by intracranial chemical stimula- 
tion. Science, 1956, 124, 228-229.—“A technique 
permitting chemical or electrical stimulation, or both, 
of restricted brain areas in unanesthetized rats, and 
electroencephalographic (EEG) recording from these 
areas, has been developed and found to be of value.” 
The technique is described. “Thus far, maternal and 
sexual behavior have been elicited from separate brain 
loci in a series of males during stimulation with so- 
dium testosterone sulfate in 0.09-percent saline, and, 
subject to verification, a mixture of pure salt of 
estrone and a suspension of progesterone has induced 
heat behavior in 2 females. Maternal behavior 
elicited during chemical stimulation includes nest 
building and a persistent retrieving and grooming of 
litters of young. All aspects of mating behavior have 
been induced or accentuated.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7226. Freedman, Daniel X., & Giarman, N. J. 
Apomorphine test for tranquilizing drugs: effect 
of dibenamine. Science, 1956, 124, 264-265.—“When 
a minimal emetic dose of apomorphine is established 
in a group of dogs, it is possible to detect the in- 
hibiting effect on emesis of a second drug, such as 
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diphenhydramine, chlorpromazine, or reserpine. 
These findings indicate that the apomorphine test may 
have utility in selecting tranquilizing agents and im- 
ply a link between central emetic mechanisms and 
activities effecting tranquil behavior.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


7227. French, Gilbert Morse. Behavioral effects 
of regional ablations of frontal cortex in Macaca 
Mulatta. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1950-1951. 
—Apbstract. 


7228. Gebhardt, Erwin. Angriffslustige Raben- 
krahen. (Trigger-happy carrion crows.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1956, 13, 133-134.—Anecdotal evidence is 
offered that wild carrion crows will launch mobbing 
—_ upon humans. English summary.—C. J. 

mith, 


7229. Grzimek, Bernhard. LEinige Beobach- 
tungen an Wildtieren in Zentral-Afrika. (Some 
observations on wild animals in central Africa.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 143-150.—Observations on 
African fauna, principally the hippopotamus, are re- 
ported. The contentions of other authors that the 
hippopotamus is territorial and marks territories by 
defecation are questioned, as is the belief that the 
males live at a distance from the herd. This species 
is aggressive while grazing at night, but could be 
approached while basking. English summaiy.—C. J. 
Smith. 

7230. Grzimek, Bernhard. 
Verhalten von afrikanischen Elefanten. 
worthy behavior of African elephants.) 


Ein merkwiirdiges 
(A note- 
Z. Tier- 


psychol., 1956, 13, 151-152.—Anecdotal evidence is 


offered that African elephants bury humans they have 
attacked; in one case a sleeping woman was covered 
with a pile of branches. Captive elephants occasion- 
ally gather straw to form a pillow for sleeping. Eng- 
lish summary.—C. J. Smith. 


7231. Haas, Adolf. Uber die soziale Rangord- 
nung kleinzahliger Gruppen des Malabarbarblings 
(Danio malabaricus Jerdon). (The social hierarchy 
of small groups of the Malabar barbel, Danio mala- 
baricus Jerdon.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 31-45.— 
Schools of 2-10 individual fish show a strictly linear 
rank-order hierarchy. This results in an unusual 
distribution of territories, in which the territory of 
inferiors is invaded with impunity. Rank is indi- 
cated by the amount of slant from the horizontal, the 
despot alone maintaining a strictly horizontal pos- 
ture. Social rank is often not apparent in feeding 
behavior. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


7232. Harlow, Harry F., Blazek, Nancy C., & 
McClearn, G. E. Manipulatory motivation in the 
infant rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 444-448.—Tests of the manipulative be- 
havior of infant rhesus monkeys in a series of prob- 
lems measuring manipulatory motivation and pro- 
ficiency showed the amount and efficiency of ma- 
nipulation to increase with age and practice. It is 
suggested that “manipulatory behavior is self-sustain- 
ing and is not dependent upon, nor derived from, 
internal drives such as hunger or thirst, or their 
incentive systems.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

7233. Higgins, John W., Mahl, George F., Del- 
gado, José M. R., & Hamlin, Hannibal. Be- 
havioral changes during intracerebral electrical 
stimulation. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
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76, 399-419.—By means of the implanted electrode 
and interview methods, the behavioral changes con- 
sequent to electrical stimulation of various sites within 
the substance and on the cortex of the frontotemporal 
region in a boy with psychomotor epilepsy are re- 
ported and classified. Results indicated the stimula- 
tion of the various areas “aroused a range of re- 
sponses extending from direct sensory experiences 
(mouth sensations) to changes in complex behavior 
patterns.” It is suggested that “stimulation might 
alter the balance between drive and defense.”—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7234. Karli, P. The Norway rat’s killing re- 
sponse to the white mouse: an experimental 
analysis. Behaviour, 1956, 10, 81-103.—Controlled 
exposure of white mice to wild and domesticated 
Norway rats resulted in killing behavior by about 
70% of the wild animals and about 12% of the do- 
mesticated ones. Killing and eating behavior is 
described. Selective eating of the mouse brain was 
noted in the domesticated animals. Bilateral amyg- 
dalar lesions abolished the killing response and in- 
duced marked emotional apathy. Bilateral removal 
of the anterior 2-thirds of the frontal lobes initiated 
killing responses in previous non-killers (12 out of 
29 animals) and produced a generalized hyperexcita- 
bility. Lactating females showed active maternal 
behavior towards the mice. Starvation would not 
elicit the killing response in non-killers, although 
they would eat dead mice deposited in the cage. 
Painful shock sufficient to induce fighting between 
rats would not elicit killing responses in the non- 
killers. 23 references. French summary.—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

7235. Keller, Doris L., & Umbreit, Wayne W. 
“Permanent” alteration of behavior in mice by 
chemical and psychological means. Science, 1956, 
124, 723-724.—“It appears . . . that a head-twitch 
may be produced in mice by solitary confinement. 
This response is in all known respects identical to 
that produced by LSD injected intravenously. The 
response can be made ‘permanent’ either by treating 
the mice with indole followed by LSD or by long 
exposure (3 weeks) to solitary confinement. When 
it is produced in a ‘permanent’ fashion, the response 
may be temporarily relieved or may be cured by 
treatment with reserpine.”—S. J. Lachman. 


7236. Kestenberg, Judith S. Vicissitudes of fe- 
male sexuality. /. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 
453-476.—“The divergent psychoanalytic theories of 
feminine sexuality center around the disputed ques- 
tion of early vaginal sensations.” “It is likely that 
the development of maternal feelings depends largely 
on the transformation of vaginal tensions into ma- 
ternal urges. The early projection of vaginal sensa- 
tions upon the baby would most probably not occur 
if vaginal gratification was possible at that time.” 
“Tt appears that bisexuality is a necessary prerequisite 
for the understanding and tolerance so important in 
sexual and social adjustment between sexes.” 23 
references.—D. Prager. 


7237. Kliiver, Heinrich. Behavior mechanisms 
in monkeys. (2nd impr.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. xvii, 387 p. $6.50.—This new 
impression of Kltver’s 1933 monograph (see 7: 
3285), with a new author’s preface has been reissued 
to meet demands for a description of methods and 
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techniques for behavioral research on primate sub- 
jects. Included are 10 new bibliography items re- 
lating to research techniques and reporting further 
results from Kliver’s laboratory.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

7238. Kobrick, John L. A device to control 
muscular tension and foreperiod length for re- 
action time studies. U.S. Army, Om. Res. Engng 
Cent. Environ. Protect. Res. Div. Tech. Rep., 1957, 
EP-50, iv, 6 p—A device is described for simul- 
taneously inducing specific amounts of muscular ten- 
sion and controlling length of foreperiod in reaction 
time studies. The instrument is mechanically reliable, 
and in the study of reaction time has been found to 
provide a highly reliable and sensitive stimulus-meas- 
urement system. 

7239. Konecci, Eugene B., & Danford, M. B. 
Biological and medical aspects of ionizing radia- 
tion; spinal reflex activity and local X-irradiation. 
USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, No. 56-90, 9 p. 
—The normal rat tail withdrawal reflex was deter- 
mined by a water bath stimulus (42°-56° C.). La- 
tency of response, as a function of temperature, was 
found to be approximately exponential. The effect of 
irradiation of the local spinal cord (T-9) and of the 
distal 3 inches of the tail on the tail reflex was stud- 
ied. The control animals gave a relatively constant 
reflex response while the local spine irradiated ani- 
mals (15, 20, 30 kr) first showed a decrease in re- 
sponse time and then showed an increase until reflex 
was abolished. In the local tail irradiated animals 


some variation in response time was observed but the 
response never disappeared. 


Spinal cord damage 
was not direct. Edema at the locus of irradiation 
indicated blood vessel damage; the surrounding mus- 
cles showed numerous petechiae. 22 references. 

7240. Krebs, Stanley L. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of hypnosis. New York: Institute for Re- 
search in Hypnosis Publication Society and Julian 
Press, 1957. xvii, 101 p. $3.00.—A revision with 
footnotes by Henry Guze of “The law of suggestion” 
(1906). A new introduction is provided by Milton 
V. Kline. 

7241. Lecomte, J. Sur le vol des abeilles bu- 
tineuses. (The flight of worker bees.) 2. Tier- 
psychol., 1956, 13, 26-30.—Three phases of the flight 
of the worker bee are distinguished; they are take- 
off (during which orientation occurs), flight toward 
the harvest place, and harvesting flight proper. The 
second phase is determined by the position of the 
flight hole, the direction of the possible harvest places, 
and the conditions of the terrain. Along the flight 
paths aggressive behavior is observed at a distance 
from the hive. Germany summary.—C. J. Smith. 

7242. Le Magnen, J. Données récentes sur les 
mécanismes de régulation de l’appétit. (Recent 
data on regulatory mechanisms of hunger.) Psychol. 
franc., 1956, 1, 46.—A brief outline is presented of 
the author’s conclusions regarding the influence of 
learning and conditioning on eating behavior in 
hungry animals. It is suggested that the behavior of 
the animal is a function of metabolic and learned in- 
fluences, the former being identified as rapid and the 
latter as slow in effect.—B. A. Maher. 

7243. Leplat, J. La compatibilité du systéme 
signal-réponse dans l’adaptation de la machine a 
Yhomme. (Compatibility of the stimulus-response 
in the adaptation of the machine to man.) Bull. Cent. 
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Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 6, 206-208.—Fitts and 
Deininger’s experiment is described. The experi- 
mental variable is the degree of correspondence be- 
tween the stimulus and the response. It is maximal 
when both have the same rank in the series. The 
construction of compatible machinery is made possi- 
ble with such studies. These measures could also 
contribute in the classification of psychomotor tasks 
in terms of their difficulty—V. Sanua. 


7244. Lewinsky, Hilde. The closed circle; an 
early image of sexual intercourse. /nt. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1956, 37, 290-297.—When the child first learns 
of the separateness of his mother he indulges in the 
closed circle fantasy. Mother and child are thought 
to suckle and suck each other in a self-perpetuating 
closed circle. The infant’s sexual organs and the 
maternal breast become equated, as do mother’s milk 
and the child’s urine. 36 references.—G. Elias. 


7245. Lilly, John C. Distribution of “motor” 
functions in the cerebral cortex in the conscious 
intact monkey. Science, 1956, 124, 937.—Abstract. 


7246. Lubow, R. E., & Marcuse, F. L. The ef- 
fect of the presence of the mother on abnormal 
behavior in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 462-464.—The effect of presence of mother 
was determined on the incidence of audiogenic seiz- 
ures and on “substitute” behavior (face-washing, 
climbing sides of cage). Presence of mother had no 
significant effect on seizure incidence but did reduce 
the amount of substitute behavior, as did the length 
of time in the experimental cage before the incidence 
of auditory stimulation.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


7247. Maag, Clinton H., & Hall, Arthur L. Ex- 
ploratory investigation of the effect of explosive 
decompression upon learned responses in the 
white rat. US Naval Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1954, Proj. Rep. NM 001 058.25.19 through NM 
001 058.25.29 (Rep. No. NM 001 058.25.24), 30-32. 


7248. Moynihan, M. Notes on the behavior of 
some North American gulls. I. Aerial hostile be- 
havior. Behaviour, 1956, 10, 126-178.—Field ob- 
servations of the ring-billed cull, the herring gull, 
Franklin’s gull and Bonaparte’s gull with respect to 
aerial attack and escape patterns are reported and 
illustrated by line drawings and diagrams. All spe- 
cies showed essentially similar behavior, with small 
items of difference appearing consistently. German 
summary.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


7249. Muller-Using, Detlev. Zum Verhalten des 
Murmeltieres (Marmota marmota (L.)). (On the 
behavior of the marmot, Marmota marmota L.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 135-142.—Field observations 
on the marmot are reported. Territories are small, 
and no evidence was found for an annual migration, 
reported by others. Sound utterances are described; 
those expressing fear have marked social influence. 
Play, especially fighting, occurs among juveniles. 
English summary. 22 references.—C. J. Smith. 


7250. Munroe, Ruth L. The role of drives in 
mental growth. Merrill-Palmer Ouart., 1956, 3, 24- 
35.—“Are there drives?” The author answers in the 
negative maintaining that drive theories have limited 
our outlook and should be discarded. She suggests, 
“. . . that every organism is born with instinctual 
patterns which are probably much more fixed than 
the ‘drive’ but which .. . are more profoundly modi- 
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fiable through experience.” This concept of ‘drive 
systems’ would allow us to study human behavior in 
relation to its inborn ‘biological’ qualities, without 
the teleologically oriented, so-called flexibility of the 
‘drive.’—J. J. Gallagher. 

7251. Nicolai, Jiirgen. Zur Biologie und Etholo- 
gie des Gimpels (Pyrrhula pyrrhula L.). (On the 
biology and ethology of the bullfinch, Pyrrhula pyr- 
rhula L.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 93-132.—Five 
years observations on the ecology and ethology of the 
bullfinch are reported. The formation of pairs, with 
special attention to instinctive movements and ritual 
feeding, is described. Pairs remain mated for life, 
and those separated for as much as six months show 
recognition of each other. Incubation and rearing of 
the young are described, and compared with rearing 
in isolation. English summary. 23 references.—C. 
J. Smith. 

7252. Nikitin, P. I. Vliianie nevroticheskogo 
sostoianiia i nekotorykh drugikh faktorov na 
vodovydelitel’nuiu funktsiiu pochek. (Effect of the 
neurotic state and of certain other factors on the 
renal hydro-eliminative function.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S. 
S.R., 1956, 42(11), 919-924.—Diuresis was studied 
in 2 dogs under basal conditions, during experimental 
elaboration of conditioned salivary reflexes, after in- 
duction of neurotic behavior and after recovery of 
the dogs from the neurotic state. One of the dogs 
had been subjected to a cystostomy, while in the 
other both ureters had been directed to the surface 
of the abdominal wall with denervation of one kid- 
ney. Diuretic inconstancy was observed in the neu- 
rotic state with return to normalcy on recovery from 


the experimentally induced neurotic state—IJ. D. 
London. 

7253. Pearson, Richard G., & Bauer, Robert O. 
The effects of morphine-nalorphine mixtures on 


psychomotor performance. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1956, No. 55-137, 8 p.—Ninety-six sub- 
jects received preliminary training on a complicated 
compensatory pursuit task involving simulated air- 
craft instruments and controls, then continued work 
for 4 hours under conditions designed to appraise the 
side effects of certain opiate-antagonist treatments. 
Performance of the group given 8 mg. morphine was 
no poorer than that of the group given saline, while 
those groups given morphine-nalorphine mixtures 
(8:1, 8:2, mg.) exhibited much greater perform- 
ance decrement. Performance was poorest for the 
group given 4 mg. of nalorphine alone. Nalorphine 
seemed to exert a soporific effect in direct proportion 
to the amount present in the treatment. 

7254. Pearson, Richard G., & Byars, George E., 
Jr. The development and validation of a check- 
list for measuring subjective fatigue. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, No. 55-115, 15 p.—Two 13- 
item equivalent form fatigue checklists were de- 
veloped by the scale discrimination method. Ina 
laboratory study both an experimental group (100 
subjects tested 444 hours on a fatiguing, perceptual- 
motor task) and a control group (100 subjects—no 
task) became significantly “tired” in terms of check- 
list data, but such data were able to reflect a sig- 
nificantly greater decline in feeling-tone for the ex- 
perimental group. Equivalent-form reliability was 
.92 and .95 for experimental and control groups, re- 
spectively. The data adequately satisfied the require- 
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ments of scale analysis as to unidimensionality. Ina 
related study checklist data reflected the expected dif- 
ferences in affective state for 120 subjects assigned 
equally to analeptic, depressant, and placebo drug 
treatment groups and observed 4% hours under con- 
trol (no-task) conditions. 


7255. Prechtl, H. F. R. Neurophysiologische 
Mechanismen des formstarren Verhaltens. (Neu- 
rophysiological mechanisms of stereotyped move- 
ment.) Behaviour, 1956, 9, 243-319.—A critical re- 
view of the evidence related to neurophysiological 
control of reflex and instinctive behavior is presented. 
The basic importance of a homeostatic servosystem 
for maintenance of physiological equilibria is em- 
phasized by our recent knowledge of the facilitating 
and inhibiting role of the diffuse reticular system. It 
is proposed that “behaviour patterns are components 
of self-regulating physiological circuits.” English 
summary. 303-item bibliography.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

7256. Rascovsky, Arnaldo. Beyond the oral 
state. J/nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 286-289.— 
Prior to the oral stage of psycho-sexual growth, the 
individual passes through the more primitive stage 
of visual (2-dimensional) incorporation of the photo- 
fantasies which are the individual’s “objects” (in 
Kleinian sense) at the time. This perceptual stage 
precedes the oral (4-dimensional) incorporation of 
“objects.”—G. Elias. 

7257. Sawrey, William L., Conger, John J., & 
Turrell, Eugene S. An experimental investigation 
of the role of psychological factors in the produc- 
tion of gastric ulcers in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 49, 457-461.—Systematic variation of 
electric shock, hunger, thirst and the approach-avoid- 
ance conflict which had previously been shown capa- 
ble of producing gastric ulcers in rats indicated (a) 
conflict to be a significant variable, (b) hunger and 
shock to contribute significantly in interaction, (c) 
thirst to fail of significance, and (d) that though 
weight loss is significantly related to the hunger, 
thirst and shock variables, it was not directly related 
to ulcer formation.—L. /. O'Kelly. 


7258. Schloeth, R. Zur Psychologie der Begeg- 
nung zwischen Tieren. (The psychology of encoun- 
ters between animals.) Behaviour, 1956, 10, 1-80.— 
Phenomonological descriptions of meetings between 
animals of like and unlike species are given in some 
detail, together with illustrative line drawings and 
photographs. Controlling stimuli appear to be acous- 
tic, optical, olfactory, tactile and olfactory-tactile. 
Classification is made on the basis of body parts con- 
cerned, as naso-nasal, naso-genital, etc. 42 refer- 
ences. German summary.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


7259. Sears, Alden B., & Beatty, Jeanne M. A 
comparison of the galvanic skin response in the 
hypnotic and waking state. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1956, 4, 49-60.—The galvanic skin response was com- 
pared between waking and hypnotic questioning. By 
two different measures of the psychogalvanic reflex, 
a significantly greater degree of activity was indicated 
in the waking state for female subjects. No signifi- 
cant differences emerged for the male subjects or the 
group as a whole.—E. G. Aiken. 

7260. Simon, Charles W., & Emmons, William. 
EEG, consciousness, and sleep. Science, 1956, 124, 
1066-1069.—“‘This article relates specific EEG pat- 
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terns along the continuum between waking and 
deep sleep with more complex behaviors associated 
with degrees of consciousness and unconsciousness.” 
“Twenty-one normal, adult male subjects were se- 
lected on the basis of IQ (average or above) and a 
monopolar, occipital EEG showing a continuous alpha 
rhythm when they were awake and resting with their 
eyes closed.” The alpha as an index of consciousness 
and the delta as an index of unconsciousness are dis- 
cussed. Three figures of EEG patterns and 2 tables 
of results are presented. Two conclusions are drawn: 
“(i) it is possible to have movement without the ap- 
parent presence of the waking alpha; (ii) the pres- 
ence of alpha and not movement is the critical cri- 
terion for conscious responses.” “A systematic 
change has been found in the electroencephalographic 
patterns of alpha-dominated subjects as they go from 
a state of relaxed wakefulness to deep sleep.”—S. J. 
Lachman, 

7261. Solovey de Milechnin, Galina. Concern- 
ing some points about the nature of hypnosis. J. 
clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 83-88.—The experiment 
reported attempted to determine whether the state 
obtained with children by repeating a mother’s com- 
forting procedures is in correspondence with what is 
usually understood to constitute hypnosis. By several 
indices the 2 states looked very similar. If the 2 
states are the same, it is held that a great many of 
the basic hypnotic concepts will have to be re-ex- 
amined.—E. G. Aiken. 


7262. Sperber, Zanwil. A study of the role of 


anxiety level and defense preference in perform- 


ance under stress. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2531.—Abstract. 

7263. Sturm, H. Die Paarung beim Silber- 
fischchen, Lepisma saccharina. (Mating behavior 
in silverfish, Lepisma saccharina.) Z. Tterpsychol., 
1956, 13, 1-12.—Copulation in the silverfish is de- 
scribed. After an initial preliminary display, the 
male deposits a spermatophore on the ground and 
then spins threads around it. The female encounters 
the thread, which apparently releases an elevation of 
the abdomen, and is led to the vicinity of the sperma- 
tophore, which is taken up by the ovipositors. Eng- 
lish summary.—C. J. Smith. 

7264. Thomas, M. Devons-nous conserver le 
mot “instinct”? (Should we continue to use the 
word “instinct”?) Scientia, 1956, 91, 56-65.—Sci- 
entists have used the word instinct only because other 
expressions such as “memory of the species” are in- 
adequate. As long as we understand the meaning 
of such concepts, the rest is no more than a play on 
words. The author is of the opinion that instinct 
has been made “a textbook subject” rather than in- 
corporated in the practice of science. “Instinct is 
nothing more than unlearned knowledge” which is 
performed spontaneously. The unlearned image 
would be the best definition of instinct—N. De 
Palma, 

7265. v. Frisch, Otto. Zur Brutbiologie und 
Jugendentwicklung des Brachvogels (Numenius 
arquata L.). (The brooding biology and early de- 
velopment of the curlew, Numenius arquata L.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 50-81.—Wild curlews were 
studied in the field near Munich, and a number were 
reared in captivity from infancy. Territory forma- 
tion and defense are described, as well as the laying 
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and incubation of eggs. The young show no innate 
releasing mechanisms responding specifically to 
stimuli emitted by parents. Crouching and freezing 
occur innately to predatory birds, and become con- 
ditioned to the warning call of the parents. The cur- 
lew is fully fledged at between 40-50 days. English 
summary. 23 references.—C. J. Smith. 


7266. Voigt, Johannes. Die Handschrift als 
Indikator der Ermiidung. (Handwriting as an in- 
dicator of fatigue.) 2Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 
1956, 3, 458-571.—Performance and physiological 
measures are used as indicators of fatigue, but they 
are too gross, or they measure something too pe- 
ripheral to mental fatigue, or they are too confined 
to just one aspect of fatigue. Two independent ex- 
periments carried out on 2 different groups of sub- 
jects obtained such closely comparable results by 
measuring changes in size of handwriting during 
prolonged arithmetical work, that such changes can 
be regarded as reliable and valid indicators of a kind 
of fatigue for which the other indicators are unsatis- 
factory. This indicator is apparently significant for 
the fatigue of central mental process. It is sensitive 
to the effect of rest periods, adoption of conscious and 
unconscious attitudes, and other psychological func- 
tions. Consequently it has practical value for study- 
ing the effects of various kinds of work, and for 
measuring individual differences in susceptibility to fa- 
tigue. English and French summaries.—H. Wunder- 
lich, 


7267. von Frisch, Karl. The “language” and 
orientation of the bees. Proc. Amer. phil. Soc., 
1956, 100, 515-519.—Scout bees that find flowers good 
for food bring back information to the bee-hive and 
tell the collector bees in the dark hive where the food 
is. A “wagging dance” means food within 100 m.; 
a “round dance” food further away. The speed of 
the dance means the distance of the flowers. Odor 
indicates the kind of flower to be sought. The main 
axis of the dance pattern shows the relation of the 
food to the direction of the sun. Bees perceive ultra- 
violet light and its plane of polarization and thus the 
direction of the sun even when it is behind clouds 
or the horizon.—F. G. Boring. 


7268. Wagner, Helmuth O. Uber Jahres- und 
Tagesrhythmus bei Zugvégeln. II. Mitteilung. 
(On annual and daily rhythms in migratory birds. 
Part II.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 82-92.—Activity 
cycles in birds confined to darkness may be induced 
by regular feeding times or introduction of noise. 
Migratory-activity periodicity is tied to a 24-hr. 
rhythm, although not to any particular time of day. 
Permanent darkness may retard migratory activity 
for 2 weeks, and adaptation to light-dark inversion 
takes an equal time. Migratory activity depends upon 
an endogenous rhythm; diurnal activity and rest are 
established by external stimulation. English sum- 
mary.—C. J. Smith. 

7269. Wang, S. C., & Chinn, H. I. Experimen- 
tal motion sickness in dogs. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1956, 185, 617-623.—Motion sickness was experimen- 
tally induced in dogs by a swinging device. Sus 
ceptible dogs were subjected to ablation of the laby- 
rinths or various parts of the cerebellum. “It was 
found that animals showed no vomiting responses to 
long exposures of swinging motion after bilateral 
labyrinthectomy or ablation of the nodulus and 
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uvula.” Even with partial ablation of these struc- 
tures the animals became partially or totally im- 
pervious to motion sickness.—J. P. Zubek. 

7270. Watanabe, Munetaka, & Iwata, Seiji. Al- 
ternative turning response of Armadillidum vul- 
gare. Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1956, 6, 75- 
82.—Armadillium vulgare, terrestrial isopod crus- 
tacea, was used for testing Hull’s theory of reactive 
inhibition in spontaneous alternation responses. More 
than 85 per cent of the subjects were found to alter- 
nate their responses in a 3-unit T maze. No differ- 
ence was observed whether previous turning re- 
sponses were forced or not. Alternation increased 
when the distance between the starting point and the 
choice point decreased. The results supported Hull’s 
interpretation. Japanese with an English abstract.— 
S. Iwahara. 

7271. Wickler, Wolfgang. Eine Putzsymbiose 
zwischen Corydoras und Trichogaster; zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Klarung der Frage, wie Ausdrucks- 
bewegungen entstehen. (A cleaning symbiosis be- 
tween Corydoras and Trichogaster, with a contribu- 
tion toward clarification of the question of how im- 
printing movements occur.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 
13, 46-49.—The South American catfish Corydoras 
has been observed to clean the skin of the Indian 
perch Trichogaster. This behavior is considered to 
be truly instinctive, although an artificial symbiosis 
due to the disparate natural habitats. It is concluded 
that in its natural environment Corydoras cleans a 
fish species of Trichogaster size, and that the head- 
down posture (resulting from physical factors when 
the fins are kept still) of Trichogaster has led to a 


particular attitude which clearly releases the clean- 


ing activity of symbionts. A releasing behavior can 
thus be derived from what was originally an epi- 
phenomenon. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 

7272. Witt, George. The differential effects of 
stress on task performance as a function of anx- 
iety level. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1949.— 
Abstract. 

7273. Zarrow, M. X., & Denison, M. E. Sexual 
difference in the survival time of rats exposed to 
a low ambient temperature. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1956, 186, 216-218.—Mature and immature rats of 
both sexes were exposed to an ambient temperature 
of 2°C. The results indicate a marked difference in 
the ability of adult male and female rats to survive 
during prolonged exposure to cold with the females 
surviving much longer. Immature rats (22 to 35 
days old) showed no such sex difference in ability to 
withstand exposure to cold. Castration had no effect 
in the female but increased survival time in the male. 
—J.P. Zubek. 

7274. Zimmerman, Helen M. Characteristic 
likenesses and differences between skilled and non- 
skilled performance of standing broad jump. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 352- 
362.—Skilled performers selected from among ad- 
vanced major students and physical education in- 
structors were compared with non-skilled perform- 
ers selected from freshmen non-majors in the lowest 
sigma of their class in a composite test of 5 motor 
skills. The characteristic likenesses and differences 
found in cinematographical analysis of their per- 
formances are discussed. 33 references—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 
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(See also abstracts 7014, 7057, 7060, 7099, 7100, 7111, 
7158, 7280, 7315, 7317, 7344, 7397, 7759, 8050, 
8256, 8529, 8826, 8841) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


7275. Becker, Howard. Empathy, sympathy, 
and Scheler. /nt. J. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 15-22.— 
Certain issues raised by differing conceptions of the 
phenomena of empathy and sympathy (and other 
similar phenomena) are discussed expositorily. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the works of Theodor 
Lipps and Max Scheler. The relevance of Moreno’s 
concept of tele is also considered. No position with 
respect to the issues raised is taken in the article.— 
J. W. Meyer. 


7276. Berntson, Robert Keith. A comparison of 
motor and thinking performance in relation to 
stress and level of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2512-2513.—Abstract. 


7277. Buchenholz, Bruce. Pleasure; preliminary 
report of an investigation. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1956, 123, 351-355.—This is a preliminary report of 
a study initiating a series designed to clarify and 
analyze the subjective experience of pleasure. The 
conceptual scheme, evolution and technique of the 
study are described.—N. H. Pronko. 


7278. Conklin, Jack E., & Sampson, Roberta. 
(Montana State Coll., Bozeman.) Effect of stimu- 
lus-determination on response-independence at 
threshold. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 438-442.— 
In 2 experiments employing a total of 65 Os, it was 
shown that the non-randomness of threshold-response 
is a function of 2 conditions: the indiscriminability 
between stimuli, and the use of untrained Os.—R. H. 
Waters. 

7279. Dalton, G. F. Operative factors on spon- 
taneous telepathy. J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1956, 
38, 287-319.—On the basis of experimentation with 
1,000 cases in telepathy, the author makes the fol- 
lowing deductions: all experimental and semi-experi- 
mental cases must be excluded; no case should be 
used in which the recording interval is over 5 years; 
and also excluded should be precognitive cases. The 
factors which will affect telepathy are: (1) the sen- 
sitivity of the percipient; (2) his state of mind at 
the time; (3) the efficacy of the agent; (4) his state 
of mind at the time; (5 & 6) orientation of each 
toward the other; and (7) the common association 
(linking) between them. Numerous examples, as 
also tables and indices are presented to bear out the 
author’s views.—O. /. Jacobsen, 


7280. Dixon, N. F. Symbolic associations fol- 
lowing subliminal stimulation. J/nt. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1956, 37, 159-170.—In 3 related experiments, 
words were presented at subliminal visual and aural 
intensities to subjects who gave their free associa- 
tions at one time and limited choice associations at 
another time. Both types of associations were re- 
lated both symbolically and directly to the stimuli at 
better than chance levels. When the stimuli were 
affect-laden, the subjects’ psychogalvanic responses 
were significantly more marked than when the words 
were affectively neutral. 16 references.—G. Elias. 
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7281. Epstein, Seymour, & Smith, Richard. Re- 
pression and insight as related to reaction to car- 
toons. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 391-395.— 
“Preference for hostile humor was measured by 3 
techniques, which included observing S’s expressive 
reactions to hostile and control cartoons, having S 
rate the cartoons, and having him sort them on A Q 
sort of funniness. In order to obtain a measure of 
repression, the Ss, members of the same fraternity 
for at least a year, rated themselves and each other 
on a Q sort of hostility. The degree to which the 
self-rating was lower than the average rating by 
others was taken as an index of repression; the abso- 
lute discrepancy between the self-rating and rating 
by others was taken as an index of insight.—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

7282. Feldman, Sandor S. Crying at the happy 
ending. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 477- 
485.—"Crying at the happy ending probably starts 
when death is accepted as an inevitable fact.” “We 
do not cry only for the past unhappy events which 
are over anyhow, nor for happy events which we 
cherish, but we do cry that the happy childhood with 
its illusions is gone and we cry for the sad end which 
is sure to come: the separation from the beloved ones. 
There are no tears of joy, only tears of sorrow.”— 
D. Prager. 

7283. Fisk, G. W., & West, D. J. ESP and 
mood; report of a ‘mass’ experiment. J. Soc. 
psych. Res., Lond., 1956, 38, 320-329.—It is sup- 
posed that a happy care-free atmosphere is conducive 
to good scoring on ESP tests. Clock cards were 


used in this experiment, with 321 percipients from 
Great Britain, U. S. and Canada, Spain and France. 
Percipients were asked each day to record their 
frames of mind, i.e., pleasurable, neutral or unpleas- 


ant (depressive). It was concluded that a pleasura- 
ble mood favors positive ESP scoring. It seemed 
also that a definite relationship was found between 
mood and scoring, with lowest scores in the unpleas- 
urable or depressive moods.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

7284. Fromm, Erich. Love and its disintegra- 
tion. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(68), 37-44.—Love 
is a capacity of the mature, productive character, au- 
tomations can love neither each other nor God. Our 
culture emphasizes love as sex satisfaction, God as a 
business partner.—A. Eglash, 

7285. Holzman, Philip S., & Klein, George S. 
Motive and style in reality contact. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1956, 20, 181-191.—The source of dif- 
ferences in the way people experience reality “is not 
limited to the projection of wishes or to the per- 
ceivers’ past experiences with particular objects. ... 
The properties of objects themselves, conditions of 
the physical medium, structural properties of the 
sensory apparatus, the presence of momentary im- 
pulses or intentions, and the formal principles of 
perceptual and cognitive functioning all affect the 
correlation of the phenomenal world to the world of 
real objects.” 19 references —IW. A. Varvel. 

7286. Isham, A. Chapman. Imitation and iden- 
tification. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 397-410.— 
Conditioned reflex imitation is the condition of iden- 
tity between response and stimulus in a learning 
situation. Perceptual imitation is the copying of a 
model. Mimesis is the innate reproduction of the 
instinctive behavior patterns of one animal by an- 
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other. Primary identification refers to the insepara- 
ble identification of the “I” with the self. Perceptual 
identification is the perception, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of common elements between 2 objects, one 
of which may or may not be the self. Contrary to 
Freud, perceptual identification is not the earliest 
form of emotional tie or object relation. Mimesis and 
conditioning are more likely explanations of these 
early “identifications.” 34 references.—D. Prager. 


7287. Jones, Ernest. Our attitude toward great- 
ness. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 626-643.— 
Three elements essential to greatness are (1) strong 
personality with firm character and a decided will, 
(2) emotional or intellectual feats evoking admira- 
tion and far beyond “our own” capacity, and (3) 
accomplishments raising the level of general culture. 
Freud concluded that a great man aroused in others 
the positive and negative emotional attitudes felt in 
early childhood toward a father —D. Prager. 


7288. Langdon-Davies, John. What is the 
agent’s role in ESP? J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1956, 38, 329-337.—The author carried out a very 
considerable number of clairvoyant DT tests on him- 
self, and on the basis of the results, he draws some 
interesting conclusions. At each session he recorded 
also the weather condition, and his physical and psy- 
chological conditions. His conclusions: (1) all hu- 
mans possess a faculty usually rendered null by 
inimical environment; and (2) card guessing might 
gain if carried out in conditions approximating those 
valuable for trance seances, automatic writing, spon- 
taneous telepathy, etc. The use of dramatic tech- 
nique seemed significant, but should be investigated 
further.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


7289. Mertens di Wilmars, Charles. Studio 
critico del concetto di “motivazione.” (Critical 
study of the concept of “motivation.”) Boll. Psicol. 
Sociol. appl., 1956, No. 13-16, 9-19.—The terminol- 
ogy used in connection with various studies on motiva- 
tion is not sufficiently clear and moreover, lacks 
precision as to the point of view used. The author 
presents the concept of motivation with reference to, 
(1) the distinction between motive and motivation 
(the motive can be conscious or unconscious; the 
motivation is a process which should be described), 
(2) motivation and vital energy (the vital energy is 
not the same as reactional tendency, but it is a fact, 
or a postulate), (3) vital energy and the feeling of 
insecurity (all hindrance to vital energy results in 
insecurity), (4) the nature of the motivational process 
(the motivational process is not exclusively con- 
stituted by “purposive behavior” but represents a 
continuous psychological process). The dynamic 
character of motivation, the hierarchy of needs, the 
composite nature of the motivational process and its 
relationship to effort, are also analyzed. 59-item 
bibliography.—A. Manoil. 

7290. Meyer, Adolph. Repression, freedom, and 
discipline. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(66), 13-18.— 
Not repression, but mismanagement of desire, creates 
trouble. Well-managed repression is a _ necessity. 
True discipline, “the art of being a disciple and of 
helping others to be disciples,” is based upon “a com- 
mon understanding, a consensus of the best knowl- 
edge.” —A. Eglash. 
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7291. Milstein, Ann Freda. Ambition and de- 
fence against threat of failure. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2527.—Abstract. 


7292. Miiller-Eckhard, Hans. Grundlagen der 
Geschlechts-Erziehung. (Fundamentals of sex edu- 
cation.) Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1956. 
259 p.—The author feels that the true meaning of 
sexual love lies in the establishment of a meaningful 
personal relationship between 2 people. Sex educa- 
tion should never discuss sex as vulgar, forbidden or 
to be feared. The author discusses the “natural 
moral laws,” the fate of sexual drives (satisfaction, 
repression, sublimation), sexual disorders, the nature 
of modesty and of adultery. He emphasizes that the 
basic conditions for a healthy sexual development 
are: unharmed self-love, strong early attachment to 
and later complete detachment from father and mother 
—as well as intact sexual drives and modesty.—D. F. 
Mindlin. 


7293. Nielsen, W. Mental states associated with 
success in precognition. /. Parapsychol., 1956, 20, 
96-109.—An experiment, presented as an exploratory 
investigation, was done to compare subjects’ ESP 
performance with their self-ratings on a “mood” scale. 
The total results of the precognition tests were posi- 
tive and statistically significant. The best ESP scores 
were obtained when the subjects rated their moods as 
being pleasant.—J. G. Pratt. 


7294. Osis, K. ESP Tests at long and short 
distances. J. Parapsychol., 1956, 20, 81-95.—A com- 
parison is made between results obtained when a 
subject called “down through” shuffled packs of ESP 
cards on the table before him and random orders of 
ESP symbols about 4,000 miles away. Significantly 
positive total scores were obtained only at the short 
distance. However, there was a significant negative 
correlation of daily scores at the 2 distances, and 
other secondary effects which gave evidence of ESP 
in the long distance data.—J. G. Pratt. 

7295. Osis, K., & Pienaar, D. C. ESP over a 
distance of seventy-five hundred miles. /. Parapsy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 229-232.—ESP tests were conducted 
by an experimenter in Durham, N. C., who acted as 
“sender” for 2 subjects located in Northern Rhodesia. 
Tests were made at a slow rate (20 seconds per trial) 
and at a rapid rate (5 seconds). A positive deviation 
was obtained under the former condition; a negative 
one under the latter. The difference was significant 
at the .0002 probability level—J. G. Pratt. 

7296. Pfeiffer, Engelbert. Symbolisierungsge- 
schehen und Projectionssituation. (The occurrence 
of symbolization and the projection situation.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 153- 
162.—The author examines the possibilities of sym- 
bolization arising from various typical projective 
methods, and compares specific modes of behaviour 
with their specific correlates in tests. Every situa- 
tion is a “projective method” and it is up to the indi- 
vidual to arrive, through the symbolization process, 
at a creative and individually appropriate solution of 
the situation. English and French summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

7297. Rhine, L. E. MHallucinatory psi experi- 
ences: I. An introductory survey. J. Parapsychol., 
1956, 20, 233-256.—Spontaneous psi (parapsychical ) 
experiences provided by a collection of 8,000 case 
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reports are examined, classified, and appraised for 
their possible bearing on the question of spirit sur- 
vival. The present paper is preliminary to a later 
study to be concerned more directly with the survival 
problem.—J. G. Pratt. 


7298. Richardson, Henry B. Love and the psy- 
chodynamics of adaptation. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 
43, 337-347.—Psychodynamic adaptation is based 
fundamentally on the desire and need for love by, 
with, and for another person. This motive is innate. 
Love can be repressed, detoured, or diverted; but the 
desire for love always survives as a compelling motive 
in life. 22 references—D. Prager. 


7299. Rodrigué, Emilio. Notes on symbolism. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 147-158.—Although 
the child is born with symbolic capacity, his early 
symbolism is a primitive expression of his phantasy 
world. In time his symbolic expression becomes 
meaningful as it gets to denote external objects. The 
child moves from the tendency to equate the symbol 
with the object to an ability to represent objects by 
symbols. 34 references.—G. Elias. 


7300. Rosenthal, Robert A. To tame a fox. 
Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 269-306.—In St. Exupery’s 
The Little Prince, the fox, after having been tamed, 
was no longer an unmanageable source of anxiety. 
There is a relation between “taming” and psycho- 
analytic theories of humor. Humor is a response to 
aggressive, sexual, and other anxiety-producing feel- 
ings. Types of humorous activity are discussed— 
teasing, taunting, caricature, buffoonery—with special 
attention given to buffoonery. Five principles of 
“taming” are illustrated: displacement of affect, ex- 
pectation, vulnerability and mastery, regression, and 
repression. “The larger function of humor is to 
gain not only increased mobility of cathexis through 
the maintenance of a liberal but controlled relation- 
ship with the unconscious, but to regain accessibility 
to fundamental, learned relationships which have been 
obscured in the process and precariousness of grow- 
ing up.” 22 references.—W. A. Varvel. 

7301. Rycroft, Charles. Symbolism and its rela- 
tionship to the primary and secondary processes. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 137-146.—Symbolism 
is neither inherited nor exclusively the language of 
the unconscious. A symbol may be used by either 
the primary or the secondary process. Symbolism 
may either serve a reality-enhancing function; or it 
may operate to maintain illusory substitutes for 
reality. 20 references.—G. Elias. 

7302. Schindler, Raoul. Uber Symbol und Sym- 
bolbildung. (Symbol and symbol formation.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 144- 
152.—Several new concepts and terms in symbol 
growth are introduced as well as this hypothesis: 
memory is a function of symbolization. The symbol 
is the perspective of time in the realm of appercep- 
tion. English and French summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

7303. Schneiderman, Leo. Repression and con- 
cept formation. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 213-219. 
—It is suggested that repression may enter into a 
significant relationship between perception and con- 
cept formation, since repression may act to block off 
from the perceiver parts of his perceptual field. This, 
combined with the irregular reinforcement character- 
istic of everyday learning conditions, creates a back- 
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ground for inaccurate generalizations. The theoreti- 
cal implications with reference to concept formation, 
and, particularly, the self-concept, are pointed out.—F. 
L. Harmon, 

7304. Stains, Katherine Berle. Courage leading 
to self-confidence. (l/nderstanding the Child, 1956, 
25, 119.—Courage is not something to be learned or 
otherwise acquired. It is a distinct element in human 
nature, and it requires nurturing, acceptance, and 
guidance. Courage comes from the integration of 
knowledge and emotion. It is developed through ex- 
perience, not through stories about brave heroes.— 
IW. Coleman. 

7305. Van Busschbach, J. G. An investigation 
of ESP between teacher and pupils in American 
schools. J. Parapsychol., 1956, 20, 71-80.—An ESP 
test designed for the classroom and previously used 
with statistically significant results in 2 experiments 
in Holland was repeated in the schools of Durham 
and Burlington, N. C. A total of 36,160 trials with 
the fifth and sixth grades for which the tests were 
designed yielded a positive deviation from mean 
chance expectation with a critical ratio of 2.70 (P 
= .007). Each of the Dutch series had yielded re- 
sults for the same 2 grades at a comparable level of 
significance.—J. G. Pratt. 

7306. Weiss, Bernard. Electrocardiographic in- 
dices of emotional stress. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 348-351.—The literature on electrocardiographic 
indices of emotional stress is reviewed in order to 
derive possible generalizations from them. ‘These are 
suggested and certain cautions concerning their ac- 
ceptance are suggested. A conditioning paradigm of 
anxiety is offered as an experimental test of such 
generalizations. 43 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

7307. Wilbur, L. C., & Mangan, G. L. The rela- 
tion of PK object and throwing surface in place- 
ment tests: I. Preliminary series. /. Parapsychol., 
1956, 20, 158-165.—Tests were conducted of the 
subjects’ abilities to influence directly (solely by in- 
tention) within which division of a throwing surface 
rolling steel balls came to rest. Observations were 
made in 2 series which provided different degrees of 
interrupted motion of the rolling balls. The total re- 
sults were not statistically significant, but the series 
with the smaller degree of interruption gave a sig- 
nificant decline.—J. G. Pratt. 


(See also abstracts 6890, 7547, 7824, 8645, 8658) 
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7308. Adelman, Harvey M., & Maatsch, Jack L. 
Learning and extinction based upon frustration, 
food reward, and exploratory tendency. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 311-315.—Rats were trained to 
jump to the top of a goal box. The habit was learned 
faster and was more resistant to extinction when 
learned with frustration stimulation. These results 
were predicted from an interference theory of inhibi- 
tion and are inconsistent with explanations based on 
Hull’s treatment of extinction. —J/. Arbit. 

7309. Anderson, Norman Henry. Effect of first- 
order conditional probability in a two-choice 
learning situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2217-2218.—Abstract. 
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7310. Archer, E. James, & Bourne, Lyle E., Jr. 
Inverted-alphabet printing as a function of inter- 
trial rest and sex. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 322- 
328.—When the measure is number of inverted letters 
per trial, women were superior to men and distributed 
was better than massed practice. When the measure 
was mean printing time per letter, faster times were 
associated with longer inter-trial rest intervals. Con- 
cluded “that for discrete tasks Ip delays the response, 
and for continuous tasks the quality of the response 
suffers because of interference with the effector sys- 
tem.”—J. Arbit. 

7311. Aronov, Bernard M. The influence of con- 
sistent and inconsistent guidance on human learn- 
ing and transfer. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2520. 
—Abstract. 

7312. Barlow, John A. Secondary motivation 
through classical conditioning: a reconsideration 
of the nature of backward conditioning. Psychol. 
Rev., 1956, 63, 406—408.—This is a brief examination 
of the theoretical and empirical material on the phe- 
nomenon of backward conditioning. It is concluded 
that the effect is a real one but distinct from the 
process of forward conditioning. Instead of signaling 
the onset of the unconditioned stimulus, it signals its 
termination. Thus, the acquired properties of forward 
and backward conditioned stimuli are opposite, just 
as are the properties of the onset vs. the termination 
of any unconditioned stimulus with which they might 
respectively be associated. 15 references—E. G. 
Aiken. 

7313. Bastian, Jarvis Rulon. Response chaining 
in verbal transfer. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2534.—Abstract. 

7314. Bersh, Philip J., Notterman, Joseph M., 
& Schoenfeld, William N. The effect of randomly 
varying the interval between conditioned and un- 
conditioned stimuli upon the production of ex- 
perimental anxiety. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-78, 7 p.—Employing conditioned heart 
rate as a measure of experimental anxiety, 3 groups 
of 10 male students each were conditioned according 
to 3 different schedules of punishment. The schedules 
varied according to whether the punishment followed 
the warning signal all the time or only part of the 
time and whether the time interval between warning 
signal and punishment was regular or variable. The 
results showed that the condition most conducive to 
the development of experimental anxiety was the 
one in which the punishment did not always follow 
the warning. Least anxiety developed under the 
schedule in which the punishment always followed 
the warning signal after a constant time interval. 
Midway between these 2 conditions in ability to pro- 
duce experimental anxiety was the schedule in which 
punishment inevitably followed the warning but the 
time interval preceding the punishment was allowed 
to vary. The more efficacious a schedule was in the 
production of anxiety, the more persistent was the 
anxiety so produced during the extinction trials. 

7315. Bersh, Philip J., Notterman, Joseph M., 
& Schoenfeld, William N. Relations between ac- 
quired autonomic and motor behavior during 
avoidance conditioning. USAF Sch. Med. Rep., 
1956. No. 56-80, 7 p.—Employing conditioned heart 
rate to measure anxiety, 20 male students were condi- 
tioned using a tone and a regularly paired electric 
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shock as punishment. Subjects were then given a 
telegraph key which, pressed at the right time, en- 
abled them to avoid being shocked. After the avoid- 
ance response was learned, the group was divided into 
2 subgroups. For one subgroup the extinction phase 
of the experiment consisted of presenting the tone 
without the shock with the subject free to make the 
avoidance response or not. The second subgroup 
received 10 presentations of the tone without shock 
while forcibly restrained and thus unable to make the 
avoidance response; the extinction then continued in 
the same manner as with the first subgroup. Results 
showed that, when the avoidance response was well 
learned, the acquired anxiety receded. Subjects of 
the restrained group, forced to find out that the elec- 
tric shock was no longer part of the situation, lost 
their anxiety more rapidly than those who were al- 
lowed to discover this fact for themselves. 


7316. Bitterman, M. E. Information and effect 
in incidental learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
410-416.—The “ ‘automatic’ effects of reward were 
sought in a Thorndikian number-guessing exercise in 
an ESP setting . . . designed to eliminate intention 
to learn.” During trial 1, responses of 50 control Ss 
evoked no response from E, and the 2 experimental 
groups (50 Ss each) were told “right” or “wrong.” 
In addition one of the latter groups were told the 
‘correct’ number. The critical data were the Ss’ re- 
sponses on trial 2, when no comment by E was made. 
The greater repetition of ‘right’ as compared to 
‘wrong’ responses was statistically insignificant ex- 
cepting for “a significant tendency . .. to abandon 
‘wrong’ responses in favor of those specified as ‘cor- 
rect’ by E. The fact that information as distinct from 
reward may influence behavior in the ESP setting 
suggests that the law of effect is unnecessary to ac- 
count for the data of number-guessing experiments.— 
R. H. Waters. 

7317. Blair, Wesley C., & Arnold, William J. 
The effects of cranial X radiation on retention of 
maze learning in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 525-528.—After learning a 14-unit T-maze, 
rats were irradiated with 2500 r. to the head. Reten- 
tion tests showed inferiority of the radiated rats on 
early retention tests, but by 25 days post-radiation 
the radiated rats were superior to the controls. It is 
suggested that motivational factors, rather than di- 
rect influences of the radiation, are responsible for 
these results —L. /. O'Kelly. 


7318. Bousfield, W. A.; Cohen, B. H., & Silva, 
Joan G. The extension of Marbe’s law to the re- 
call of stimulus-words. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
429-433.—The following hypothesis, a corollary of 
Marbe’s law, was tested: “The rank order of recall of 
the words of a stimulus-list by individual Ss should 
be a negative function of the frequency of the recall 
of the words by the group.” The hypothesis was sup- 
ported by the recall of lists of words presented once 
(in the typical experiment) to 8 groups of Ss. Num- 
ber of Ss varied from 35 to 73 in the several groups. 
—R. H. Waters. 

7319. Bridger, Wagner H., & Gantt, W. Horsley. 
The effect of mescaline on differentiated condi- 
tional reflexes. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 352- 
360.—4 dogs with well-established CR’s were ad- 
ministered mescaline under control conditions. Re- 
sults showed an inhibitory state with “schizo-kinesis 
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or dissociation of systems.” Based on these experi- 
mental findings and those of others, a neurodynamic 
pathogenesis of the psychological effects of mescaline 
is described. 26 references. Discussion by H. C. 
Denber, 358-360.—N. H. Pronko. 


7320. Brown, Frederick G., & Archer, E. James. 
Concept identification as a function of task com- 
plexity and distribution of practice. /. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 316-321.—Ss classified geometric pat- 
terns into 4 categories. Neither the main effect of 
distribution of practice nor the interaction with 
complexity was significant. Varying complexity by 
giving irrelevant information had a significant effect 
upon the difficulty of the problem.—J. Arbit. 


7321. Buss, Arnold H., Braden, William; Orgel, 
Arthur, & Buss, Edith H. Acquisition and extinc- 
tion with different verbal reinforcement combina- 
tions. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 288-295.—“Three 
experiments were designed to evaluate a theoretical 
verbal reinforcement continuum which assumes that 
Wrong is a stronger negative reinforcer than Right 
is a positive reinforcer.” Utilizing psychiatric pa- 
tients and wooden blocks varying on several dimen- 
sions concluded that the findings were consistent with 
the proposed theoretical reinforcement continuum.— 
J. Arbit. 

7322. Buss, Arnold H., & Buss, Edith H. The 
effect of verbal reinforcement combinations on 
conceptual learning. /. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 283- 
287.—A theoretical verbal reinforcement continuum 
derived from generalization data was applied to the 
Wisconsin Card Sorting Test. Found that no re- 
sponse by E is a non-reinforcer while right is a 
weaker positive reinforcer than wrong is a negative 
reinforcer.—J. Arbit. 

7323. Campbell, Byron A. The reinforcement 
difference limen (RDL) function for shock reduc- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 258-262.—Using a 
design similar to method of constant stimuli deter- 
mined the relationship between the size of the rein- 
forcement difference limen and stimulus intensity. 
Found that the size of the RDL as well as the rela- 
tive RDL increased as a function of stimulus in- 
tensity. Discussion in terms of a previous study on 
white noise and the usefulness of psychophysical 
scaling methods in research of this nature—J. Arbit. 


7324. Chambers, Armand Neil. Transfer of 
training as a function of stimulus-response re- 
pairing and amount of practice on training task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2218.—Abstract. 

7325. Chambers, E. G. Transfer of training: a 
practical problem. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 165- 
168.—The practical problem of transfer of training 
has been relatively untouched, although a good deal 
of work has been done on theory of transfer. In the 
hope of stimulating research on the practical aspects, 
the author presents a list of 55 references which in- 
clude both practical and theoretical aspects.—G. S. 
Speer. 

7326. Cotterman, Theodore Eugene. Transfer 
effects resulting from reinforcement of irrelevant 
cues. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2219.—Abstract. 

7327. Cox, F. N. Social stimulation, anxiety 
level and learning efficiency: a theoretical analysis. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 20-26.—It has been found 
that “high anxious individuals tend to perform more 
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variably than low anxious subjects on a variety of 
tasks.” The author attempts to show that some of 
the greater variability of high anxious subjects may 
be predicted from an analysis involving intra-indi- 
vidual concepts, the interpersonal relations between 
experimenter and subject, and the interaction between 
the 2 sets of variables. An experimental design for 
testing certain derivative hypotheses is outlined.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

7328. Craig, Eugene A. Perceptual-motor task 
achievement under two conditions of stimulus dis- 
play. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 281-285.—“Achieve- 
ment rates for a relatively simple perceptual-motor 
response to displays of 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 targets 
were measured under two conditions. Under Condi- 
tion I all targets were presented simultaneously and 
remained for the duration of the 10-second trial. S 
was thus allowed an opportunity to pace his own re- 
actions to the targets for maximum score. Under 
Condition II targets were presented in a temporal 
sequence which forced S to react to each target within 
its 2.5-second exposure time or miss the score. 
Higher mean scores were obtained under Condition 
II than under Condition I in all cases except for the 
10-target pattern where no difference was measured. 
A non-parametric test of paired mean scores for eight 
Ss responding to the five target patterns under each 
condition indicated that the over-all performance dif- 
ference was significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
Variability of the attained scores followed different 
trends under the two conditions.”"—F. L. Harmon. 


7329. Davids, Anthony. Past experience and 


present personality dispositions as determinants of 


selective auditory memory. J. Pers., 1956, 25, 19- 
32.—Independent measures of past experience and 
present personality were provided by Ss’ responses 
to objective questionnaires. It was found that indi- 
viduals who report having been subjected to many 
unhappy experiences during their lifetime are sensi- 
tized to alienation material presented in the form of 
ambiguous auditory stimuli. Correlation between 
unhappy experiences and selective memory was sig- 
nificant, but more accurate predictions could be made 
on the basis of a measure of personality dispositions 
than on that of past experiences. 25 references.—M. 
O. Wilson. 

7330. Desiderato, Otello. The interaction of 
several variables in latent learning. /. erp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 244—250.—Found that restriction of 
activity prior to maze exploration improved learning. 
A rotational turn in space during transfer from goal 
box to start box impaired performance. Individual 
explorers were superior to rats exploring in company 
with cage mates, but straight-alley pretraining elimi- 
nated this difference. Several hypotheses were of- 
fered and implications noted for the conduct of latent 
learning experiments. 15 references.—J. Arbit. 


7331. Deutsch, J. A. The inadequacy of the 
Hullian derivations of reasoning and latent learn- 
ing. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 389-399.—“Many of 
the Hullian derivations concerning reasoning and 
latent learning which use the antedating goal reac- 
tion (or the anticipatory goal response) are not logi- 
cally sound. The oversight is of the following nature: 
In the usual instance an antedating goal reaction 
(rg) will undergo extinction if the goal reaction of 
which it is a fraction does not occur and provide re- 
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inforcement. . . . In the derivations to be examined, 
Hull appears to overlook that the antedating response 
would continue to be reinforced to the ‘wrong’ goal 
if the goal reward changed, and so extends the case 
where reward is withdrawn to the case where it is 
substituted.” A number of real and hypothetical ex- 
amples are examined to bear out the author’s conten- 
tion.—E. G. Atken. 

7332. Doby, John Thomas. Some effects of bias 
on learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2228.— 
Abstract. 

7333. Doty, Robert W., Rutledge, Lester T., Jr. 
& Larsen, Reed M. Conditioned reflexes estab- 
lished to electrical stimulation of cat cerebral 
cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 401-415.—A 
train of pulses delivered through bipolar electrodes 
permanently implanted within 1 mm. of the surface 
of the cerebral cortex of cats served as a conditional 
stimulus for foreleg flexion, the conditioned reflex. 
Training required was equivalent to that needed for 
tonal or photic stimuli. Marginal, postlateral, middle 
suprasylvian and middle and’ posterior ectosylvian 
gyri gave responses. It was ascertained that re- 
sponses are due to stimulation of cortical cells and not 
of the meninges.—G. Westheimer. 


7334. Elam, Claude B., & Reed, Percy C. Non- 
continuity as a consequence of stimulus-response 
relationships. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, 
No. 56-64, 10 p.—31 rhesus monkeys were divided 
into 4 groups and tested on the Wisconsin apparatus. 
For group 1, color and form were successively pre- 
sented. For group 2, color differences were simul- 
taneously presented while form was_ successively 
presented. For group 3, color differences were 
successively and form differences simultaneously pre- 
sented. For group 4, color and form were simultane- 
ously different. After each animal had achieved a 
criterion of 20 correct responses in 24 trials, all 
groups were shifted to a second phase in which form 
relationships were the same as in the first phase, but 
color differences were eliminated. In a final phase 
the animals had to transfer to a nonapproach problem 
having the same relationship of relevant stimulus ele- 
ments as the first phase. Results support the re- 
sponse-adoption hypothesis. 

7335. Eversmeyer, Golda Joan. 
stress, and temporal generalization. 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1943.—Abstract. 

7336. Fattu, Nicholas, & Mech, Edmund V. Re- 
sistance to extinction of verbal responses follow- 
ing two patterns of reinforcement. /. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 53, 193-198.—“The Ss, 26 college students, 
were randomly assigned to two subgroups and the 
task was simply to say numbers. The number class 
to which each individual S was conditioned was de- 
termined by random sampling. The reinforcer used 
by E was simply ‘Mmm-hmm.’ Chi-square analyses 
of the data indicated that 50 per cent reinforcement 
increases the resistance of a verbal response to ex- 
tinction when compared with 100 per cent reinforce- 
ment.” For the total 60 min. of the extinction series, 
chi-square was significant at the .01 level; for succes- 
sive 10-min. intervals in extinction, significance levels 
ranged between .05 and .01.—F. L. Harmon. 

7337. Fortier, Joseph Jean. The effects of test 
anxiety on difficult serial learning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1950.—Abstract. 


Personality, 
Dissertation 
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7338. Fredenburg, Norma C. Paired associates 
learning as a function of anxiety level and shock. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1950.—Abstract. 

7339. Gengerelli, J. A.. & Mower, Ralph D. 
Studies in the neurophysiology of learning: III. 
Further data on the effect of brain stimulation 
during black-white discrimination on learning be- 
havior in the white rat. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 513-515.—Cerebral stimulation during the 
course of learning of a black-white discrimination at 
repetition rates of 75/sec. and 300/sec., continued 
during the 25-sec. period of food-eating following 
correct choices but discontinued during 25-sec. con- 
finement in empty compartment following erroneous 
choices produced an adverse effect on learning of 
animals treated with 300/sec. stimulus rate, but had 
no effect on those treated at the slower rate. Com- 
parisons with data from an earlier study where post- 
choice stimulation was continued following errors 
rather than correct choices are made.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

7340. Goldstein, Robert, & Solomon Richard L. 
A serial position effect in “incidental learning.” 
J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 293-298.—Fifty under- 
graduate students, male and female, were the Ss in 
a maze learning experiment. The task consisted in 
tracing a pathway through 25 numbered cells in a 
5 x 5 square. Incidental learning was most effective 
for items near the beginning and end of the series; 
poorest for items in the middle of the series. It is 
concluded that this curve cannot be attributed to 
other, extraneous factors in the experimental situa- 
tion, and that it may be profitable to investigate the 
functional properties of incidental learning phe- 
nomena.—F. L. Harmon. 

7341. Green, R. T. Surprise as a factor in the 
von Restorff effect. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 340- 
344.—“Evidence is produced which throws grave 
suspicion on the accepted nature of the von Restorff 
effect. It would seem that it is not isolation but an 
unexpected change that favors recall. What appears 
to be a highly significant result of the sort obtained 
by later workers in this area turns out on analysis to 
be incompatible with von Restorff’s position, al- 
though the alternative behaviorist explanation of 
serial interference seems to offer an alternative ex- 
planation. The Gestalt theory concerning what hap- 
pens to engrams with time also is not supported.”— 
J. Arbit. 

7342. Grossberg, John M. The effect of rein- 
forcement schedule and response class on verbal 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2211.— 
Abstract. 

7343. Haggard, Donald Francis. Acquisition 
and extinction of a simple running response as a 
function of partial and continuous schedules of 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1951- 
1952.—Abstract. 

7344. Hammes, John A. Visual discrimination 
learning as a function of shock-fear and task dif- 
ficulty. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 481- 
484.—Using a visual discrimination problem of 2 
levels of difficulty and 3 intensities of electrical shock 
motivation with rats, it was found that “animals 
under low shock-fear and medium shock-fear motiva- 
tion perform more efficiently at a difficult task level 
than do animals under high shock-fear motivation.” 
It was felt that high drive intensity in a difficult task 
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situation leads to poor performance by increasing the 
strength of competing response tendencies.—L. 
O’Kelly. 

7345. Herrnstein, R. J.. & Morse, W. H. Selec- 
tive action of pentobarbital on component be- 
haviors of a reinforcement schedule. Science, 1956, 
124, 367-368.—Two food-deprived pigeons were used, 
the response being pecking an illuminated disk, in 
order to ascertain the differential reaction of differ- 
ently maintained behavior to sodium pentobarbital. 
A tandem schedule of reinforcement combining cer- 
tain features of both fixed-interval and fixed-ratio 
schedules (fixed interval of 10 min., fixed ratio of 
12 responses) was employed. Results obtained con- 
firm those of Dews who found that “the behavior 
maintained by fixed-ratio schedules was much more 
resistant to sodium pentobarbital than that maintained 
by fixed-interval schedules.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7346. Holton, Ruth B. Variables affecting the 
change in instrumental response magnitude after 
reward cessation. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1952.—Abstract. 

7347. Hulse, Stewart H., Jr., & Stanley, Walter 
C. Extinction by omission of food as related to 
partial and secondary reinforcement. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 221-227.—“. . . compared resistance 
to extinction by omission of food of a running re- 
sponse after partial and after continuous reinforce- 
ment when secondary reinforcement was varied both 
during training and during extinction . a gen- 
eralized explanation of the effect of partial reinforce- 
ment on resistance to extinction might be based on 
a frustration-excitement hypothesis concerning the 
‘mechanism’ of food reinforcement.”—J. Arbit. 

7348. Iwahara, Shinkuro. (Nara Women’s U., 
Japan.) The relationship between response varia- 
bility and hunger drive in the simple runway. 
Annu, anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1956, 6, 29-40.—A 
total of 108 white rats were divided into 3 groups of 
different drive levels. The subject was given a daily 
rewarded run for 20 days and extinguished by the 
same procedure without reward in a straight runway. 
(Based on time measures, gE, was computed by the 
use of Hull’s method for a group and then for each 
individual. Correlations between gE, and either of 
2 transformed time scores (reciprocals and logs) 
were shown nearly perfect but the log score was 
slightly superior to the reciprocal.) Main results on 
response variability were (1) a reverse relationship 
between variability and drive using logs, (2) an in- 
crease in variability as a function of reinforcements 
for the reciprocal scale but the opposite for the log, 
(3) an increase in variability in extinction for both 
scales. Explanations of the findings were stated. 
Japanese with an English abstract.—S. /wahara. 


7349. Jahnke, John C., & Duncan, Carl P. Remi- 
niscence and forgetting in motor learning after 
extended rest intervals. /. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
273-282.—“The study had two purposes: first, to de- 
termine if reactive inhibition (Ig) continues to dis- 
sipate over intervals longer than a few minutes in 
groups given prerest massed practice (MP), and 
second, to examine the course of forgetting of the 
pursuit habit over fairly extended intervals to attempt 
to provide information bearing on the issue of condi- 
tioned inhibition (slp) in MP Ss.” Found that Ip 
continues to dissipate for as long as a day and pos- 
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sibly longer. There was little evidence of forgetting 
over any rest interval. 19 references.—J. Arbit. 

7350. Jarvik, Murray E. Simple color discrimi- 
nation in chimpanzees: effect of varying con- 
tiguity between cue and incentive. J. comp. phys- 
iol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 492-495.—Animals learned 
readily to discriminate peanut shells of a color con- 
taining food from those of another color empty. 
lasks using the Kliver testing situation were learned 
most readily when the food incentive was placed 
within rather than under the plaques. “Further evi- 
dence is thus provided for the important role of 
temporal and spatial contiguity in the formation of 
associations.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

7351. Kay, Harry, & Skemp, Richard. Different 
thresholds for recognition—further experiments 
on interpolated recall and recognition. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1956, 8, 153-162.—Three experiments 
were carried out to identify some of the difficulties in 
recognition after interpolated recall. Results indi- 
cate “. . . that in recognition the stronger (correct) 
memory has an inhibitory effect on a weaker (also 
correct) memory ... the juxtaposition of better and 
worse known items raises the threshold of recogni- 
tion of the worse known, and confirmed that the 
threshold of recognition for an item varies according 
to its context."—-M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

7352. Kelleher, Roger T. Intermittent condi- 
tioned reinforcement in chimpanzees. Science, 
1956, 124, 679-680.—2 male chimpanzees learned to 
press a lever after which they received a plastic poker 
chip with which to obtain food by inserting the poker 


chip through a slot; subjects learned that insertion of 
a poker chip yielded a piece of food only when a red 


light was on. The delivery of poker chips served as 
conditioned reinforcement. Procedures involving 5- 
minute fixed interval conditioned reinforcement, 20- 
response fixed ratio conditioned reinforcement, and a 
combination of both interval and ratio schedules are 
described and results are indicated.—S. J. Lachman. 

7353. Kennedy, Wallace A. Discrimination 
learning and transposition of learning in children 
as a function of the nature of the reward. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2204.—Abstract. 

7354. King, John A., & Mavromatis, Andreas. 
The effect of a conflict situation on learning 
ability in two strains of inbred mice. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 465-468.—Using inbred 
C57BL/10 and BALB/c strains of mice maintained 
by the Jackson laboratory, strain differences in learn- 
ing, retention and extinction of an avoidance habit 
were demonstrated, as well as a difference in weight 
loss during an approach-avoidance conflict regimen 
set up by an electrified water bottle—L. /. O'Kelly. 

7355. Kling, J. W. Speed of running as a func- 
tion of goal-box behavior. J/. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 49, 474-476.—Rats run in a straightaway 
under thirst drive to different amounts and times of 
goal-box water reinforcement failed to show a posi- 
tive relationship between amount of reinforcement 
consumed and speed of running. A positive relation- 
ship between running speed and rate of ingestion 
suggested “that ingestion rate may be one of the 
factors influencing the efficacy of reinforcers.”—L. J. 
O’Kelly. 

7356. Kothurkar, V. K., & Sohoni, B. K. Re- 
call of an isolated number in backgrounds of vary- 
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ing meaningfulness. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 
1956, 14, 78-91.—A single dissimilar item, like a two- 
place number in a list of nonsense syllables, is re- 
called easily. Does this advantage in immediate 
recall persist in delayed recall or if the nonsense 
syllable background is replaced by meaningful mate- 
rial? To answer these questions English nonsense 
syllables, meaningful unconnected words, and mean- 
ingful connected words were used as background. 
Varying numbers of Marathi speaking students, 
familiar with the simple English words, served as 
subjects. Their responses revealed: the recall of the 
dissimilar item among nonsense syllables persisted 
for the period of the study; among meaningful mate- 
rial the isolated item lost its advantage in recall.—D. 
Lebo. 

7357. Leary, Robert Wilding. Studies of serial 
discrimination learning by rhesus monkeys. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2222—2223.—Abstract. 

7358. Levine, Seymour. A further study of in- 
fantile handling and adult avoidance learning. J. 
Pers., 1956, 25, 70-80.—One group of rats were 
handled during infancy, one handled later in life, and 
another received no handling. All were tested as to 
the effects of handling on avoidance learning. The 
non-handled group were inferior, the early-handled 
group were superior, and the late-handled group were 
intermediate in their ability to learn the task. 21 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 

7359. Lysov, A. M., Andreev, M. N., & Panin, 
B. V. K izucheniiu dvigatel’nykh pishchevykh 
uslovnykh refleksov u ovets. (On the study of con- 
ditioned motor alimentary reflexes in sheep.) Fiziol. 
Zh. S.S.S.R., 1956, 42(11), 997-1001.—A_ sound- 
proof room equipped with apparatus for presenting 
both unconditioned (food) and conditioned (sound) 
stimuli is described. The sheep’s reactions (move- 
ment) are recorded by means of photoelectric signals. 
—I. D. London. 

7360. McKelvey, Robert K. The relationship 
between training methods and reward variables in 
brightness discrimination learning. /. comp. phys- 
iol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 485-491.—Systematic varia- 
tion of training procedures and amount and visual 
size of reward in the acquisition of a black-white 
discrimination habit by pigmented rats showed no 
reliable relationship between duration of reward or 
visual size of goal object and error scores. Signifi- 
cant relationships between reward duration and run- 
ning time for correct response and for maximal level 
of performance, between method of training (correc- 
tion vs. non-correction) and running time for correct 
response and for rate of acquisition of the habit.— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 

7361. McNamara, Harold J., Long, John B., & 
Wike, Edward L. Learning without response 
under two conditions of external cues. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 477-480.—No reliable dif- 
ferences in extinction were found between rats that 
ran an elevated T-maze and rats transported along 
the maze in a basket. When the experiment was re- 
peated with a reduction of extra-maze cues, the trans- 
ported group was inferior to the running group, indi- 
cating that performance is necessary for learning in 
the absence of extramaze cues.—L. /. O’Keily. 

7362. Maher, Winifred Barbara Brown. Mani- 
fest anxiety, shock, and stimulus-response condi- 
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tion as determinants of performance on a verbal 
learning task. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2205.— 
Abstract. 

7363. Mandler, George, & Huttenlocher, Janel- 
len. The relationship between associative fre- 
quency, associative ability and paired-associate 
learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 424-428.— 
Two hypotheses were tested in a paired-associate 
learning task employing a total of 40 Ss: Those 
pairs eliciting the greatest number of associates will 
be more readily learned, and second, Ss giving a 
greater number of associates to other similar stimuli 
will learn paired-associates more rapidly. The data 
support the first but yield only slight support for the 
second hypothesis —R. H. Waters. 

7364. Mandler, George, & Kaplan, Warren K. 
Subjective evaluation and reinforcing effect of a 
verbal stimulus. Science, 1956, 124, 582-583.—28 
male students were used as subjects. The experi- 
menter “emitted the reinforcing interjection ‘Mm- 
hmm’ immediately after every plural-noun response 
All subjects gave 500 responses before they were 
stopped. The results . . . indicate that, in human 
verbal learning, the subjects’ subjective evaluation 
of the reinforcing stimulus may provide an inde- 
pendent measure of the reinforcing value of a verbal 
reinforcer.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7365. Mason, William A., Blazek, Nancy C., & 
Harlow, Harry F. Learning capacities of the in- 
fant rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 449-453.—Delayed response, patterned string 
tests and discrimination learning problems admin- 
istered at intervals during the rhesus monkey’s first 


year of life show the feasibility of estimating the 


learning capacity of infant monkeys. Individual dis- 
crimination problems were learned at 150 days of age 
and ability to form learning sets was demonstrated. 
Delayed responses up to 40 sec. were successfully 
acquired. Parallel and converging string problems 
were easily solved, but crossed strings proved dif- 
ficult. “The data suggest that it should be possible 
to trace both the role of maturation and the role of 
carefully specified previous learning experience on a 
wide range of learned performances.”—L. ]. O’Kelly. 

7366. Matarazzo, Joseph D., Ulett, George A., 
& Saslow, George. Human maze performance as 
a function of increasing levels of anxiety. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1955, 53, 79-95.—On the basis of scores on 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 101 male semi- 
nary students were divided into 7 groups representing 
increasing anxiety levels. The groups were then 
compared with respect to number of trials required 
and errors made in learning a stylus maze blind- 
folded. Mean performance on the maze was plotted 
against the Taylor measure on a 7-point scale from 
low to high levels of anxiety. “It can be predicted 
from the studies reported so far that further research 
on anxiety and learning will reveal some tasks for 
which there will be found no relationship to anxiety 
level and still others showing various other types of 
relationship including a reversal of the curves found 
in this study.” 26 references—F. L. Harmon. 

7367. Meyer, V. Learning changes following 
temporal lobectomy. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 
29( Inset), 21-22.—Abstract. 

7368. Miles, Raymond C. Secondary-reinforce- 
ment stimulation throughout a series of spon- 
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taneous recoveries. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 496-498.—After conditioning in a Skinner 
box where food reinforcement was associated with 
light and delivery mechanism click, pigmented rats 
were given extinction trials, one group with light- 
click stimulation during extinction, the other group 
without. Conditions were alternated between these 
conditions for 7 extinction sessions at 24-hour in- 
tervals. The results showed successive spontaneous 
recovery that could be attributed to the secondary 
reinforcements, the proportional effectiveness of the 
light-click stimulation remaining relatively constant 
throughout the series of spontaneous recoveries.— 
L. I. O’Keily. 

7369. Morgan, Ross L. Transfer of training as 
a joint function of first task learning, response 
similarity and time between tasks. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2536.—Abstract. 

7370. Neff, John Willard. Individual differences 
in resistance to extinction as a function of gen- 
eralized expectancy. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2213-2214.—Abstract. 

7371. Neimark, Edith D. Effects of type of 
nonreinforcement and number of alternative re- 
sponses in two verbal conditioning situations. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 209-220.—Using a modi- 
fication of Humphreys’ verbal conditioning situation 
studied the effects of number of response alternatives, 
proportion of trials in which responses other than A, 
were reinforced, and whether reinforcement of a 
given response class was independent of or con- 
tingent upon S’s response. The results are inter- 
preted in terms of a mathematical model for verbal 
conditioning studies.—J. Arbit. 

7372. Oakes, William Francis. The relationship 
between the effectiveness of a secondary rein- 
forcer and certain stimulus conditions. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 1952-1953.—Abstract. 

7373. Olds, James. Runway and maze behavior 
controlled by basomedial forebrain stimulation in 
the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 507- 
512.—Rats with stimulation electrodes placed in the 
posterior basomedial forebrain showed improvement 
with training in a runway and in a maze with no 
reward but electrical stimulation. In a second ex- 
periment, animals with electrodes implanted slightly 
posterior to those of the first experiment were trained 
in runway and maze for electrical stimulation re- 
ward; operated hungry animals running to food 
served as controls. Both groups showed improvement 
in runway and maze, the food group being more 
rapid in the maze. Final performance levels were 
similar. Results are correlated with histological find- 
ings.—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

7374. Payne, Robert B. Some psychological 
factors governing the impairment of verbal re- 
tention by cerebral depressants. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1955, No. 55-52, 9 p.—Directional hy- 
potheses concerning (a) the general effects of cer- 
tain cerebral depressants upon retention of a serial 
order verbal habit, (b) the general effects of over- 
learning and motivational feedback upon retention, 
and (c) the interaction of drug effects with train- 
ing and motivation effects were tested in a factorial 
experiment involving 96 subjects. Interaction hy- 
potheses were well substantiated in the sense that the 
adverse effects of drugs upon retention were inverse 
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functions of the degree of training and the intensity 
of motivation. 

7375. Reynolds, William F. Acquisition and 
extinction of the conditioned eyelid response fol- 
lowing partial and continuous reinforcement 
schedules. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1953.— 
Abstract. 

7376. Riesen, Austin H., & Mellinger, Jeanne 
Cummins. Interocular transfer of habits in cats 
after alternating monocular visual experience. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 516-520.—“Fifteen 
kittens learned visual form discrimination habits 
either monocularly or binocularly after same-eye 
monocular, monocular alternating, or binocular early 
visual experience. A habit learned monocularly was 
not transferred to the other eye if the second eye had 
previously been exposed only to diffuse light. Previ- 
ous monocular alternating pattern vision was found 
to be a sufficient antecedent condition for transfer of 
a habit learned monocularly.” It is concluded that 
the form blindness preceding the early exposure to 
visual patterns is a function of the central neural or- 
ganization of the visual system rather than a product 
of general motivational factors or reliance on other 
senses.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

7377. Riopelle, A. J., Grodsky, M. A., & Ades, 
H. W. Learned performance of monkeys after 
single and repeated X irradiations. J/. comp. 


physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 521-524.—No effects of 
X-irradiation on visual discrimination learning prob- 
lems, spatial delayed responses or on avoidance learn- 
ing were found.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


7378. Schrier, Allan. Martin. Effect of method 
of presenting varied amounts of food incentive 
on performance by monkeys. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2224.—Abstract. 

7379. Senter, Roderick Joel. Protein deficiency 
as an independent motivational factor in the maze 
performance of domestic Norway rats. /isserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2225.—Abstract. 


7380. Shaw, Marvin E., & King, F. A. Stimu- 
lus generalization as a function of the serial posi- 
tion of the stimulus during prior training. J/. exp. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 228-234.—“. tested the hy- 
pothesis that erroneous responses which occur in a 
stimulus response situation are determined in part 
by the direction and number of associations which 
have been formed among the stimuli prior to train- 
ing.” Findings were contrary to expectations based 
upon the mediated generalization hypothesis, but in- 
terpretations in terms of factors inherent in the ex- 
perimental situation were noted. 15 references.—J. 
Arbit. 


7381. Sidman, Murray. Time discrimination and 
behavioral interaction in a free operant situation. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 469-473.—A 
time discrimination was established in white rats by 
selective reinforcement of lever-pressing responses. 
Distribution of inter-response times showed one peak 
at less than 2 seconds (interval to be discriminated 
was 20-21 seconds) and another at 18-20 seconds, 
with gradual decline of response frequency on either 
side. Probability of response after given delay in- 
tervals was shown to be dependent upon previous 
responses. “By observing the changing probability 
of a second response as a function of its time of 
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elicitation within the delay interval of the spaced be- 
havior, it was demonstrated that the timing process 
for one response has an effect upon other behavior 
in the animal’s repertoire.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 


7382. Spence, K. W., Farber, I. E., & McFann, 
H. H. The relation of anxiety (drive) level to 
performance in competitional and non-competi- 
tional paired-associates learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 296-305.—Presents a theoretical analysis 
of paired-associates learning and 2 experiments to 
test the hypotheses that in learning a list of paired 
associates with little generalization between pairs 
(little competition) high anxious Ss would perform 
better than low anxious Ss, while with a list of com- 
peting incorrect responses the reverse would be the 
case. These hypotheses were verified. 24 references. 
—J. Arbit. 

7383. Spence, K. W., Taylor, John, & Ketchel, 
Rhoda. Anxiety (drive) level and degree of com- 
petition in paired-associates learning. J/. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 306-310.—*‘A significant interaction 

. was found between anxiety level and type of 
paired-associates item, high-anxious Ss being su- 
perior to low-anxious Ss when the learning involved 
a minimum of competition and the low-A Ss being 
somewhat better than high-A Ss (but not significantly 
so) when the learning involved strong competing re- 
sponse tendencies.”—J. Arbit. 

7384. Stein, Larry. Reserpine and the learning 
of fear. Science, 1956, 124, 1082-1083.—Findings 
of 2 experiments are presented which “indicate that 
reserpine, even in large dosages, has a surprisingly 
minor effect on the learning of a fear response in 
rats.” “The first experiment investigated the chronic 
action (that is, conditioning sessions occurred 23 
hours after drug administration) of reserpine on the 
learning of the fear response.” “The second experi- 
ment, which was concerned with the acute (3 hours 
between injection and conditioning) action of reser- 
pine, essentially replicated the procedure of the first 
experiment .. .” with certain modifications. A table 
presents results with individual animals. The “data 
lend little support to the earlier report that reserpine 
substantially impedes the learning of an emotional 
response.” The author indicates that differences in 
the criteria of emotional response may be responsi- 
bie for the apparently conflicting findings.—S. 
Lachman. 

7385. Storms, Lowell Hanson. 
sociation in verbally mediated learning. 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2538.—Abstract. 


7386. Thompson, Richard Frederick. Primary 
stimulus generalization as a function of acquisi- 
tion level in the cat. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2226.—Abstract. 


7387. Thompson, William D., Jr., & Sontag, 
Lester W. Behavioral effects in the offspring of 
rats subjected to audiogenic seizure during the 
gestational period. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 
49, 454-456.—“The offspring of rats subjected to 
audiogenic seizures from days 5 to 18 of gestation 
were significantly slower in water-maze learning than 
were controls. They did not differ significantly in 
weight, litter size, or activity level. Mechanisms 
responsible for the differences are not apparent.”— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


Backward as- 
Disser- 
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7388. Tracy, W. H., & Harrison, J. M. Aver- 
sive behavior following lesions of the septal re- 
gion of the forebrain in the rat. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1956, 69, 443-447.—A preoperatively acquired lever- 
pressing response to escape a gray noise was abol- 
ished, while the same response as a food-getting re- 
action was maintained following the operations. “It 
is concluded that bilateral lesions of the septal region 
in the rat abolish the aversive function while leav- 
ing intact the discriminative function of auditory 
stimuli.”—R. H. Waters. 


7389. Tyler, D. W. Extinction following partial 
reinforcement with control of stimulus-generaliza- 
tion and secondary reinforcement. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 69, 359-368.—Rats were given 100% 
(1 group) or 50% (2 groups) reinforcement in a 
running response and then extinguished. All groups 
were extinguished to the rewarded goal box, e.g., a 
white box. One 50% group was given a different 
goal box, e.g., black, on its unreinforced training 
trials. The 250%-reinforced groups extinguished 
significantly more slowly than the 100% group. 
These results are those predicted by the discrimina- 
tion-hypothesis and fail to support predictions based 
on stimulus generalization and secondary reinforce- 
ment.—R. H. Waters. 

7390. Uttley, A. M. Memory in the nervous 
system and storage in computers. Bull. Brit. psy- 
chol. Soc., 1956, 29( Inset), 28.—Abstract. 

7391. Voss, James Frederick. A comparison of 
motor and verbal serial learning with length of 
sequence and verbal material as parameters. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1954.—Abstract. 


7392. Walker, Edward L., & Veroff, Joseph. 
Changes in the memory-trace for perceived forms 


with successive reproductions. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1956, 69, 395-402.—Three reproductions of visually 
perceived forms were obtained from 94 Ss. The first 
reproduction was taken immediately for all Ss. For 
half the Ss the second followed the first after a 1- 
minute interval, and the third after a 2-week period. 
The other half reversed this procedure. This method 
enables the study of changes in productive, repro- 
ductive, and delayed performance. “The observed 
changes with the passage of time suggest that the 
conception of dynamic activity in the memory-trace 
cannot be completely abandoned.”—R. H. Waters. 


7393. Warren, J. M., Kaplan, S. J., & Green- 
wood, D. The solution of discrimination-re- 
versal problems by normal and irradiated mon- 
keys. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1955, 
Proj. No. 21-3501-0003 (Rep. No. 16), 4 p.—3 nor- 
mal monkeys and 7 monkeys which had received 
sublethal doses of neutron and gamma radiation were 
tested on a series of 108 discrimination-reversal prob- 
lems with the following results: (1) there was no 
significant difference between groups in prereversal 
learning, (2) the radiated subjects made significantly 
more errors than normal controls on the postreversal 
trials, (3) the error scores of individual irradiated 
monkeys were not correlated with differences in in- 
dividual dose levels. 

7394. Weiskrantz, Lawrence, & Wilson, William 
A., Jr. Effect of reserpine on learning and per- 
formance. Science, 1956, 123, 1116-1118.—“The 
present study shows that reserpine can depress ‘dis- 
criminated’ or ‘conditioned’ responses as well as 
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‘operant’ responses, and suggests that reserpine de- 
presses learning as well as performance.” “Eight 
rhesus monkeys, approximately 2 years of age, served 
as subjects.”-—S. J. Lachman. 


7395. Weiss, Bernard. The effects of various 
morphine-n-allyl-normorphine ratios on behavior. 
Arch, int. Pharmacodyn., 1956, 105, 381-388.—Six 
rats trained in a Skinner box to a 3-minute fixed 
interval schedule (in which the first lever-press oc- 
curring after each 3-minute interval was reinforced) 
were injected with various ratios of morphine and 
n-allyl-normorphine (nalorphine), in accordance with 
a latin square design. An analysis of variance 
showed that nalorphine impaired “. . . performance 
in two ways. First, it tended to produce a depression 
in response rate (a supplementary experiment showed 
that this decrease was not due to decreased appetite). 
Second, it tended to produce a more linear distribu- 
tion of responses between reinforcements. . . .”—G. 
A. Heise. 


7396. Weiss, Walter, & Fine, Bernard J. Stimu- 
lus familiarization as a factor in ideational learn- 
ing. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 118-124.—“The pri- 
mary purpose of the research was to test the predic- 
tion that prior familiarization with key terms will 
facilitate learning from an informational communica- 
tion (film-strip). A second objective was to com- 
pare the value of two exposures to the communica- 
tion with one exposure preceded by familiarization 
training.” ‘The first prediction was confirmed. Test- 
ing of the second objective showed that familiariza- 
tion training was as advantageous as a second viewing 
of the communication.—F. Costin. 

7397. Welch, Livingston. The relationship be- 
tween conditioning and higher learning. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1955, 53, 221-229.—All learning is divided 
into 2 categories, the involuntary and the voluntary. 
Trial and error occurs at all levels of voluntary 
learning, while insight, practice, and imitation ap- 
pear only occasionally. In the higher domains of 
voluntary learning instruction predominates, and the 
S has a 2-fold task: discovering (a) the goal, and 
(b) the means to the goal. At the lower end of the 
voluntary scale, the goal is self-evident and the S 
has only to discover the means to the goal. A fre- 
quent hazard of learning consists of not understand- 
ing the instructions.—/’. L. Harmon. 


7398. Westen, Norma P. The effects of status 
threat on the learning and recognition of success 
and failure tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2533.—Abstract. 


7399. Wiggins, Jerry S. Associative reaction 
time as a function of frequency of S-R pairing and 
number of response alternatives. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1948-1949.—Abstract. 


7400. Wilson, William Cody, & Verplanck, Wil- 
liam S. Some observations on the reinforcement 
of verbal operants. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
448-451.—In 2 experiments with 15 Ss each, a 
“casual ‘mmm-hmm’ or ‘good’” by E served to in- 
crease the frequency of the associated verbal re- 
sponses of S. . most Ss, who show verbal con- 
ditioning, are able to report the occurrence of rein- 
forcing stimuli, and of these, most are able to report 
the response conditioned. . . .”—R. H. Waters. 
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7401. Yoshii, Naosaburo. Methodological prin- 
ciples of electroencephalographic investigation on 
conditioned behavior. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 
1956, 9, 341-365.—A survey of EEG correlates of 
various types of conditioning, learning and time esti- 
mation, as well as narcosis and electroshock.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

7402. Zimny, George H. Effect of various mo- 
tivational techniques upon learning and perform- 
ance tasks. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 251-257.— 
The 3 techniques of inducing motivation had no 
demonstrable effect upon either a paced verbal learn- 
ing task or an unpaced motor performance task. An 
incentive procedure did produce a significant facili- 
tating effect upon mean performance during the first 
half of a card sorting task. Concluded that the type 
of task can be an important variable in studying mo- 
tivational effects —J. Arbit. 


(See also abstracts 6832, 6872, 7055, 7059, 7070, 
7086, 7119, 7168, 7191, 8130) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


7403. Anders, Giinther. Die Krise der Phan- 
tasie. (The crisis of phantasy.) Sammlung, 1955, 
10, 122-134. 

7404. Bennitt, Chandler. Basic dream interpre- 
tation and its place in psychologic procedure. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 133-144.—“Dream- 
ing ... is genuine subjective-objective experience of 


the true event world in its symbolic field, a field 
quite in parity with the factual field most consciously 


experienced.” “Basic dream interpretation depends 
upon the dreamer’s most fundamentally evoked con- 
cern with dream life, namely the realization of his 
individuality as the growth trend underlying all sepa- 
rate, current, conscious Or unconscious motivations. 
Fact and Symbol are newly defined, as also their 
reality constituents, Actuality and Meaning.”—D. 
Prager. 

7405. Bourne, Lyle Eugene, Jr. The effects of 
delay of information feedback and task com- 
plexity on the identification of concepts. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2534-2535.—Abstract. 

7406. Buswell, Guy T. Patterns of thinking in 
solving problems. Univ. Calif. Publ. Educ., 1956, 
12(2), 63-148. $2.00.—“The study reported in 
this monograph is concerned with the mental opera- 
tions of a group of subjects during the process of 
solving a problem. The method is primarily observa- 
tional and analytical. The aim is to obtain evidence 
of individual patterns of thinking of a kind that will 
permit objective descriptions. ‘The study is not ex- 
perimental; it is not a comparison of controlled 
groups; it does not assume that the sample of sub- 
jects studied is typical of the general population. 
The purposes are, first, to develop a technique by 
which patterns of thinking may be compared objec- 
tively, and second, to add to the sum of knowledge 
regarding the nature of the problem-solving process. 
It is hoped that the findings will be of value to the 
schools in their attempt to ‘teach students to think.’” 
There is an 8 page appendix of the actual problems 
used in the study.—E. G. Aiken. 

7407. Davis, Roger T. Problem-solving be- 
havior of monkeys as a function of work variables. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 499-506.— 
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“Reach-work,” the scaled distance an animal reached 
to obtain a food incentive, and “weight-work,” the 
scaled weight added to the tray which the animal 
pulled to obtain the food, were systematically varied 
to study their effect on errors, balks and latencies of 
response. Errors varied in a complex manner as a 
function of work, intermediate work values producing 
optimum performance when performance was at a 
high level. Balks and latencies were related to work 
in a simple accelerated function. 20 references.— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 


7408. Fagot, Robert Frederick. A theory of 
decision making. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1949-1950.—Abstract. 


7409. Fordham, Michael. Active imagination 
and imaginative activity. J. analyt. Psychol., 1956, 
1, 207-208.—A distinction is drawn between active 
imagination and imaginative activity. Children at 
play, for example, experience imaginative activity, 
while “only adults to whom individuation is an issue 
induce active imagination.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 


7410. Friedenberg, F. S. Two dreams. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 461-470.—Some dreams rep- 
resent the unconscious desire of the patient to give 
the analyst a fair opportunity to show his acumen 
and if necessary to break an analytic rule to gain the 
confidence and cooperation of the patient. “If the 
analyst does not love the patient sufficiently to know 
his innermost, unconscious thoughts, he represents 
not a good but a bad parent figure, and the analysis 
will merely reenact the pattern of sadomasochistic 
relationship without being able to resolve it.”—D. 
Prager. 

7411. Gibb, E. Glenadine. (Jowa State Teach. 
Coll., Cedar Falls.) Children’s thinking in the 
process of subtraction. /. exp. Educ., 1956, 25, 
71-80.—The primary concern of the study was the 
degree to which children abstract in solving sub- 
traction problems. Subjects used were 36 second- 
grade children randomly selected from 24 schools. 
Three kinds of subtraction problems—take-away, ad- 
ditive subtraction and comparative subtraction—were 
varied with 3 contexts—concrete, semi-concrete and 
abstract. Several criterion measures for adequacy of 
solution were used. In general the highest criterion 
scores were recorded for the take-away problems and 
lowest for comparative. Among the contexts the 
semi-concrete was highest, with the lowest the ab- 
stract. Several significant interactions were found 
in the analysis. 24 references—E. F. Gardner. 


7412. Helm, Johannes. Uber den Einfluss af- 
fektiver Spannungen auf das Denkhandeln. (On 
the influence of affective tensions on thought proc- 
esses.) Z. Psychol., 1954, 157, 23-105. 


7413. Leavitt, H. C. A biographical and teleo- 
logical study of “Irma’s injection” dream. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 440-447.—The Irma dream 
revealed Freud’s conflict of adulation and hostility to 
Fliess. The dream served to cue Freud to Fliess’s 
defects but Freud was not sufficiently objective at 
the time to consciously resolve his conflict. How- 
ever, the dream teleology was such as to augment 
Freud’s intuitive doubts concerning the soundness of 
Fliess’s reasoning. 21 references.—D. Prager. 

7414. Leavitt, H. C. Relations between dream 
teleology and vigilance states. Psychoanal. Rev., 
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1956, 43, 432-439.—Dreams preserve sleep. Another 
purpose of dreams is the attempt to utilize intellec- 
tual mechanisms as a compensation for the evolu- 
tionary attenuation of vigilance-cuing sensory mo- 
dalities such as auditory and olfactory perceptions. 
“Dreams of a recent waking threat may be teleo- 
logically directed toward revitalizing, or may aug- 
ment, a specific learned or conditioned fear by means 
of magnifying associated affect in the hallucinated 
threat situation, resulting in increased waking vigi- 
lance in regard to that danger. . . . The comparative 
frequency of fear dreams in a young child is a teleo- 
logical mechanism designed to insure survival in a 
world of environmental dangers by means of a highly 
expeditious development in conditioning, which also 
serves as motivation for the defenseless organism in 
maintaining proximity to protecting parents.” 16 
references.—D. Prager. 

7415. Mischel, Walter. Variables influencing 
the generalization of expectancy statements. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2212-2213.—Abstract. 


7416. Saul, Leon, & Sheppard, Edith. An at- 
tempt to quantify emotional forces using manifest 
dreams: a preliminary study. J. Amer. psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1956, 4, 486-502.—“78 dreams of 17 hy- 
pertensive and 16 nonhypertensive subjects were 
scored according to the hostility scale by 3 unbiased 
judges. It was found that the scale was reliable and 
that it discriminated between the hypertensive and 
normotensive subjects used in this study.” Scales 
for the estimation of other emotional forces are being 
constructed and applied. 15 references.—D. Prager. 


7417. Wesley, Frank. Stereotypie der Katzen 


im Vexierkasten. (Stereotypy of cats in puzzle 
boxes.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 153-156.—Ten 
cats were each given 30 escape trials from a puzzle 
box having 3 doors which opened as soon as a pole was 
pushed. The same parts of the body were used by 
most cats to contact the pole, and each cat used ordi- 
narily a particular exit. Mean reaction time corre- 
lated only with exit choice. English summary.—C. 
J. Smith. 


(See also abstracts 6871, 7329, 7477, 7492, 7494, 
7900, 7997, 8525) 


INTELLIGENCE 


7418. Mason, Charles F. Pre-illness intelligence 
of mental hospital patients. J. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 297-300.—Army General Classification Test 
(AGCT) scores were obtained for army veterans of 
World War II in 510 cases. The AGCT was taken 
prior to the onset of acute mental illness in this 
group. The results were then compared with AGCT 
data from army inductees. Among the findings was 
the fact that no definite relationship could be ob- 
tained between intelligence, as measured by the 
AGCT, and maladjustment; “within the range of 
intelligence sampled by this study no particular level 
of intelligence appeared as optimal for psychological 
adjustment” and “schizophrenics, other than para- 
noid and catatonic types, tended to have obtained low 
AGCT scores . . . manic-depressive psychotics tended 
to have obtained high AGCT scores.”—A. J. Bach- 


rach, 


7419. Schneersohn. F. Uber die Zuriickgeblie- 
benheit des intellektiven Charakters (Padophre- 
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nie.) (Retardation of the intellective character (Pae- 
dophrenia).) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 129-146. 
—tThe desire to learn is a primary spontaneous psy- 
chic property which forms the intellective character 
and is the main factor in throwing natural intelligence 
into action. In normal children this desire increases 
step by step with intelligence test scores. When de- 
sire lags behind scores, the situation is called pae- 
dophrenia. Subnormal intelligence may be accom- 
panied by excessive desire to learn. If strong 
dispositional factors are responsible, institutional 
treatment is necessary. French, English and Span- 
ish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


7420. Weidemann, Jurgen. Die Intelligenz; ein 
Beitrag zur Begriffsklarung und zur praktischen 
Diagnostik im Kindesalter. (Intelligence: A con- 
tribution to the understanding of the concept and to 
applied diagnosis in childhood.) Prax. Kinderpsy- 
chol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 296-297.—Detinitions 
of intelligence, as offered by various German and 
Anglo-Saxon psychologists, show common agreement 
in 3 areas: (1) Intelligence involves general mental 
adaptivity. (2) Intelligence is the sum total of in- 
herited basic capacities and of various (functional) 
environmental influences. (3) The conception of in- 
telligence as a “functional capacity.” In using in- 
telligence tests prime importance should not be given 
to the scope, direction, and quality of individual ‘‘fac- 
tors” but to the synthesis of the individual capacities 
as they interact and express themselves through the 
total personality.—E. Schwerin. 


(See also abstracts 7062, 7134, 7718, 7803, 7894, 
7906, 7933, 7952, 7968, 8627) 


PERSONALITY 


7421. Arnold, Wilhelm. Person, Character, 
Persénlichkeit. (Person, character, personality.) 
Gottingen, Germany: Verlag fiir Psychologie—Dr. 
C. J. Hogrefe, 1957. xiv, 400 p. DM 32.80.—This 
book is intended to outline a comprehensive system 
of psychology. Of the more than 300 references, the 
majority consists of philosophical and historical works. 
The approach is persistently theoretical and specula- 
tive, and as such may illustrate for those who are 
accustomed to a predominantly experimental and 
pragmatic attitude, how entirely differently psychol- 
ogy can be conceived. The author’s original con- 
tribution is his unique synopsis of such a wide variety 
of material—M. Kaelbling. 


7422. Bychowski, Gustav. The release of in- 
ternal images. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 331- 
338.—In “the course of development of the psychic 
structure of certain individuals there occurs an al- 
ternate succession of processes of internalization and 
externalization, of significant love-hate objects. The 
alternation of these processes follows the stages of 
progressive structuralization of the ego. In the course 
of this differentiation the ego divests itself of parts 
of its introjects and at the same time of certain 
images of itself.—G. Elias. 

7423. Douvan, Elizabeth, & Walker, Alan M. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The sense of effective- 
ness in public affairs. /’sychol. Monogr., 1956, 70 
(22), (No. 429), 19 p.—Concerned with the ques- 
tion of “the position of the sense of effectiveness in 
the individual’s psychological structure” Douvan and 
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Walker derived their material for this study from a 
sample survey of 316 labor force members in Detroit, 
Mich. They found a moderate but consistent rela- 
tion between the “sense of effectiveness in public 
affairs” and the “feeling of competence in a variety 
of areas in the more immediate environment of per- 
sonal affairs.” They conclude, as a result of their 
study, that “to a statistically significant though small 
degree, personality variables do contribute to the per- 
son’s orientation toward public affairs.” In _ their 
opinion the “sense of effectiveness is consistently 
related to a more general personal orientation” re- 
gardless of whether it is measured by questions on 
every-day planning or by projective techniques.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7424. Erikson, Erik H. Das Problem der Iden- 
titat. (The problem of identity.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1956, 10, 114-176.—German translation of “The 
problem of ego identity” (see 31: 2625). 

7425. Fiedler, Fred E., Dodge, Joan S., Jones, 
Robert E., & Hutchins, Edwin B. The measure- 
ment of personality adjustment and personality 
change in non-clinical populations. Urbana, III: 
University of Illinois, 1957. (Interim Tech. Rep. 
No. 5.) 27 p.—The Ss were college students (one 
group living in a dormitory and one in a barracks 
building ), tank crewmen, and anti-artillerymen. Traits 
measured were self satisfaction, self-esteem, mean 
esteem by others, sociometric status, anxiety (Taylor 
scale), and army adjustment (General Army Adjust- 
ment Scale). Conclusion: “The most important fact 
that emerges is the general lack of correlation among 
different indices—even those which are reliably meas- 
urable and which could be expected to correlate with 
each other. Thus, our data yield no evidence justi- 
fying the assumption that adjustment, in its present 
state of definition, should be considered a unitary 
trait in clinically unselected populations.” 23 ref- 
erences.—M. O. Wilson. 

7426. Fliess, Robert. Erogeneity and libido; 
addenda to the theory of the psychosexual de- 
velopment of the human. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1957. xxi, 325 p. $7.50. 
—Freud’s 3 fundamental hypotheses: dualism of “in- 
stincts,” phylogenetic inheritance, and “libido,” are 
shown to be sustained by a variety of fresh observa- 
tions. “Libido” refers to an energy of sexual deriva- 
tion which has the property of integrated expansion 
as well as regression to partial expressions repre- 
senting earlier levels of integration. “Erogeneity” 
refers to the functioning of a bodily zone as a libid- 
inal outlet. The dynamic independence of erogenic 
outlet and libidinal energy allows for a wide variety 
of combinations in which each factor may be from the 
same or different levels of development. The pheno- 
typical manifestations of various genotypical com- 
binations of libido stages and erogenic zones are illus- 
trated and discussed by means of clinical examples 
and passages from Shakespeare—E. W. Eng. 

7427. Fodor, Nandor. Nomen est omen. Sami- 
ksa, 1956, 10, 9-45.—Nomen est omen means the 
name is a portent. Names influence vocational choice, 
are utilized to express anal, sexual, and/or self- 
aggression. Every person has the right to own a 
name that gives him security, pride, and ego protec- 
tion. Love, romance, pride, music, wit, are often in- 
spired by names. Names may evoke emotions that 
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make a strong impact on the unconscious. Some 
names evoke numbers. Names are used for political 
lampooning. The name is the self. Amnesia vic- 
tims with unbearable selves forget their names. In 
schizophrenia the name can become the magic sub- 
stitute for the personality. 41 references.—D. Prager. 


7428. Gottschaldt, Kurt. Zur Theorie der Per- 
sénlichkeit und ihrer Entwicklung. (Concerning 
personality theory and its development.) Z. Psychol., 
1954, 157, 2-22. 

7429. Halmos, Paul. Towards a measure of 
man; the frontiers of normal adjustment. New 
York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1957. viii, 250 p. 
$5.50.—“This book deals centrally with the concepts 
of ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’ in human personality and 
behavior. It seeks to establish whether one or the 
other of these can be defined and thereby an absolute 
measure of man educed. The string of essays opens 
with a discourse on the first principles upon which 
subsequent chapters depend. Here I shall rely on 
metaphysical, bio‘»gical, and psychological informa- 
tion. Following this | develop my arguments to a 
stage when the conditions of defining the human 
‘norm’ or ‘abnorm’ are within our view. Thereupon 
the conclusion I shall reach is that, even though 
‘normality’ is indefinable, the minimum area of ‘ab- 
normality’ is already a subject of substantial agree- 
ment.” The volume consists of 5 essays or chapters. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


7430. Handy, Rollo. Personality factors and in- 
tellectual production. Phil. Sci., 1956, 23, 325-332. 
—There are diverse views of the nature and method 
of philosophy. This diversity may be a reflection of 
personality differences. 23 references—H. Ruja. 


7431. Hayakawa, S. I. The fully functioning 
personality. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1956, 13, 169- 
181.—A description of some concepts of the “healthy 
personality” based on the views of A. H. Maslow, 
Carl Rogers and D. H. Lawrence. The author re- 
lates their concepts to the views of Korzybski, par- 
ticularly the element of extensional thinking and 
functioning.—F. Elliott. 

7432. Keller, Dolores Elaine. Personality as- 
pects related to misinformation about sex: The 
relationship between misinformation about sex 
manifested in a group of college students and cer- 
tain social and physical aspects of personality. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2514-2515.—Abstract. 


7433. Lansky, Leonard Marvin. Patterns of de- 
fense against conflict. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2539-2540.—Abstract. 


7434. Levy, Leon H. The meaning and gen- 
erality of perceived actual-ideal discrepancies. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 396-398.—‘‘The logical 
justification for current interpretations of actual- 
ideal self-description discrepancies was called into 
question. An experiment was performed in which 
Ss did actual-ideal Q sorts using self-referent items 
and using home-town-referent items. The resulting 
sets of correlations were found to have a statistically 
significant correlation of .70 between them and this 
was taken as evidence indicating a certain amount of 
generality to perceived actual-ideal discrepancies and 
further substantiating the criticism of current inter- 
pretations of these discrepancies when limited to the 
self as the object of description. Implications of these 
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findings for future research were sketched briefly.”— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

7435. Livingston, Charles David. The person- 
ality correlates of high and low identification with 
the father figure. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2525-2526.—Abstract. 

7436. Lynd, Helen M. Identifications and the 
growth of personalidentity. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1956, 3, 2-12.—The author rejects the Freudian con- 
cept of identification as one form of compensation for 
deprivation. One result following from such a theory 
has been the stress on adjusting to and adopting ap- 
propriate social roles as if proper addition of social 
roles would produce personal identity. Theories of 
growth, however, present “Human beings as... 
curious, inquiring, sympathetic.” These theories hold 
that, “curiosity, interest, thought, sympathy, trust, 
love are primary human attributes, not simple second- 
ary, derived, or detour processes or sex-inhibited 
aims.” With these new concepts it is possible to at- 
tack such problems of “how more of life can take on 
the quality of innovation and creation, of independent 
thought and feeling.” 21 references.—J. J. Gallagher. 


7437. Maddaloni, Arnold. Psychologic evolu- 
tion in character formation. Amer. Imago, 1956, 
13, 241-257.—Psychologic evolution is the process of 
resolving irreconcilable impulses “to a higher level, 
effecting a greater integration, and thereby a more 
efficient adjustment with the environment.” A purely 
social adaptation, the adoption of conventional stand- 
ards of behavior, cannot be considered as a matura- 
tion or evolution of the psyche. The change of a 
symptom from one aspect over to its so-called opposite 
should not be confused with a maturing process. We 
must outgrow the level at which the emotional conflict 
arose and functioned.—W. A. Varvel. 

7438. Mette, A. Spekulation und exakte Wis- 
senschaft in der Typenlehre. (Speculation and ex- 
act science in typology.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 225-234.—The various 
past and current personality typologies are reviewed 
and contrasted with Pavlov’s types which were origi- 
nally based on his observations of higher animals. 
“Through Pavlov we know today what types are, 
and it has been clarified for us that they are not con- 
Stitutionally determined, but also can be acquired. 
Naturally, we may not ignore as an important ele- 
ment in this the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characteristics.” 27 references.—C. T. Bever. 

7439. Miller, Helen Parrish. Motivation and 
personality development. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1956, 10, 296-297 ; 310-311.—A review of a variety of 
concepts of motivation as related to personality de- 
velopment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7440. Rechtschaffen, Allan. Neural satiation, 
reactive inhibition, and introversion-extraversion. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2528.—Abstract. 

7441. Rettig, Salomon. An exploratory study of 
altruism. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2229-2230. 
—Abstract. 

7442. Rokeach, Milton. Political and religious 
dogmatism; an alternative to the authoritarian 
personality. Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 70(18), (No. 
425), 43 p.—The objectives of the present study 
were: “(a) to present two (new) scales, along with 
the theory underlying them, for measuring various 
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aspects of dogmatism; and (b) to consider several 
hypotheses regarding the manner in which individ- 
ual and group differences in dogmatism are related 
to certain other variables, especially those relevant 
to present-day thinking and research on the authori- 
tarian personality.” The author concludes from this | 
experimental study that while the Adorno “F and E 
scales measure right authoritarianism and intolerance” 
his own “Dogmatism and Opinionation scales meas- 
ure general authoritarianism and intolerance.” 27 
references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7443. Rosenman, Stanley. Black magic and su- 
perego formation. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 272- 
319.—“It has been submitted that the internalization 
of the other, contributing to initial as well as later 
precipitates of the superego, is caused in part by (1) 
the significant authority’s imagined retaliation for 
and (2) the subject’s essayed expiation of a universal 
fantasy: penetrating and then controlling or destroy- 
ing the significant other from within.” Clinical evi- 
dence will lead to “comprehensive revision and re- 
finement of this thesis.” 95 references.—D. Prager. 


7444. Roseman, Stanley. Some unresolved prob- 
lems in ego psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 
231-263.—“‘This paper has reviewed the status of five 
major problems in ego theory: (a) the relation of 
the ego as subject to the ego as object; (b) the rela- 
tion of the individual’s self-concept to others and to 
the concepts of others; (c) the relation of surface 
self-concepts to depth self-concepts; (d) the relation 
of the ego to character structure; and (e) integra- 
tion or multiplicity as attributes of the ego and as the 
resultants of the ego’s functioning.” These questions 
are discussed with reference to various contemporary 
theories of personality, and the theoretical approaches 
themselves are evaluated. 82 references.—/. L. Har- 
mon. 

7445. Sanford, Nevitt. Personality development 
during the college years. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 
35, 74-80.—Assuming that personality does develop 
during the college years, a research program intended 
to describe the changes that take place is briefly out- 
lined and discussed. The various tests and inter- 
views which constitute the personality assessment 
have already been administered to several thousand 
college girls. The present discussion, however, is 
limited to stabilization of ego identity, humanization 
of values, and general development of ego, each of 
which is considered at some length. It is concluded 
that the over-all culture of the college is more im- 
portant as a determinant of personality change than 
is any particular factor that can be isolated within a 
single college environment.—G. S. Speer. 


7446. Sanford, Nevitt. Surface and depth in the 
individual personality. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 
349-359.—A brief historical review leads the author 
to 9 concepts which he believes characterize the ways 
in which the surface-depth dimension has been used 
in personality theory. For clarification the author 
suggests that a distinction be made between concepts 
referring to structure and those referring to dy- 
namics, and that the central-peripheral and inner- 
outer distinctions be adopted as concepts referring 
to structure. The addition of the time dimension 
running from momentary through temporary to en- 
during produces a total of 12 structural contents in 
personality. The remainder of the article is devoted 
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to relating the scheme to dynamic factors and par- 
ticularly the function of unconsciousness. 17 refer- 
ences.—E. G. Aiken. 

7447. Schaie, Klaus Warner. Some develop- 
mental concomitants of rigid behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2215.—Abstract. 

7448. Schmideberg, Melitta. Multiple origins 
and functions of guilt. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 
471-477.—Guilt has various origins in addition to 
fear of the superego. Guilt or self-reproach may be 
a hidden reproach aimed at others. Self-reproach 
may precede expected reproach from others. Guilt 
may be produced to avoid anxiety and punishment. 
Guilt may be a defense against actually admitting 
being in the wrong. Guilt may be produced to avoid 
feeling helpless. Guilt may be a distorted form of 
wishful thinking. Guilt may atone for and justify 
libidinal pleasure derived from being analyzed.—D. 
Prager. 

7449. Schmideberg, Melitta. Die Reifung und 
Integrierung des Uberichs; ein Hinweis fiir die 
Behandlung von Kriminellen. (The maturing and 
integration of the superego; a suggestion for treat- 
ment of criminals.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 391- 
400.—The superego, like the ego, matures throughout 
the life-history. This process can be facilitated by 
psychoanalysis, which diminishes narcissism and en- 
riches object-relations. The superego of most per- 
sons is imperfectly integrated, requiring the supple- 
mentary aid of various defenses. Among criminals 
the superego is not so much lacking as of inconsistent 
structure.—E. W. Eng. 

7450. Schottlaender, F. Blendung durch Bilder. 
(Blinding by images.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 
222-235.—To assume the constant presence of latent 
“images” in our relationships illuminates the proc- 
esses of identification, suggestion, and superego 
formation. To the extent that the child’s own “na- 
ture” does not fit the parent’s ideal image of him, 
he may develop a superego which involves him in 
guilt, need to be punished, etc. The analytic rela- 
tionship enables one’s own self-image to emerge from 
behind the parents’ blinding, inappropriate image of 
oneself. Some persons are recognized for themselves 
for the first time in their lives by an analyst. Under 
such circumstances the love that results should not 
be viewed in terms of the overworked term “trans- 
ference.” —E. W. Eng. 

7451. Scott, R. D. Notes on the body image 
and schema. J. analyt. Psychol., 1956, 1, 145-160.— 
A brief historic review of the schema, or body image, 
is given. Case material and theoretical discussion 
lead the author to conclude that “the outer object of 
perception is not the real thing in itself; it expresses 
a relationship. . . . This real thing is unknowable 
except by indirect means.” The author hypothesizes a 
“third thing” in order to make perceptual explana- 
tions more meaningful. 15 references —O. Strunk, 
Jr. 

7452. Sprengel, L. Renate. 
deutung der Mutter-Identifikation. (Concerning 
the problem of the significance of mother identifica- 
tion.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 
5, 40-43.—The significance of the influence and of 
the psychological sequelae of the mother-child rela- 
tionship in the adult personality is discussed. In psy- 
chotherapy the therapist must be aware of the differ- 
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ential needs of male and female patients, each of 
whom may have experienced rejection by the parents 
and thus difficulty in achieving sexual identity. The 
therapist must then assume the role of a “giving 
mother” or “accepting father,” irrespective of his own 
sex.—-E. Schwerin. 

7453. Stokes, Adrian. Psycho-analytic reflec- 
tions on the development of ball games, particu- 
larly cricket. IJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 185- 
192.—Argues that sports satisfy unconscious drives. 
The to and fro of cricket play allows catharsis for 
aggression; the game itself is a test of potency. In 
cricket the players re-enact oedipal themes, particu- 
larly the sense of loss and the super-ego’s over-ween- 
ing cruelty which are characteristic of the oedipal 
drama.—G. Elias. 

7454. Swanson, G. E. Agitation through the 
press: a study of the personalities of publicists. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 441-456.—A_psycho- 
analytically oriented analysis of the role of the pub- 
licist leads to some predictions about publicists’ char- 
acter structure. The predictions were tested by a 
personality rating instrument filled out by members 
of the University of Michigan Daily editorial staff 
(considered as publicists), whose replies were com- 
pared to members of the sports, business and women’s 
staffs of the paper. Detailed tables of differences 
present the results which largely confirm the predic- 
tions. Additional data on personal characteristics, 
background, attitudes and interests also indicate sig- 
nificant differences between publicists and other staff- 
ers.—H. W. Riecken. 

7455. Wallen, Norman Earle. The development 
and evaluation of an instrument for measuring 
certain postulated personality variables defined in 
a learning context. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1942-1943.—Abstract. 

7456. Wieser, Roda. Persénlichkeit und Hand- 
schrift. (Personality and handwriting.) Basel, 
Switzerland: Ernest Reinhardt Verlag, 1956. 206 p. 
—The crucial problem of graphology, according to 
the author, is the assessment of the “level” or “niveau” 
of the personality and the standards for making such 
an evaluation. She develops her own systenr in a 
philosophical discussion of the pertinent literature of 
30 modern authors, especially of L. Klages. She il- 
lustrates her interpretations and discussions with 4 
diagrams and 27 handwriting samples, about half of 
them being samples from famous men.—M. Kaelbling. 


(See also 6838, 7197, 7495, 7586, 7696, 7789, 7849, 
7932, 7940, 8087, 8791, 8811) 


AESTHETICS 


7457. Archer, Blair Clifford. The measurement 
of change in certain aspects of art ability. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2345.—Abstract. 

7458. Baumstein-Heissler, N. A propos du des- 
sin: quelques opinions et travaux de psychologues 
soviétiques. (About drawing: some opinions and 
works of Soviet psychologists.) Enfance, 1955, 8, 
377-399. 

7459. Behn, Siegfried. Biographie und Psycho- 
analyse. (Biography and psychoanalysis.) Psychol. 
Beitr., 1956, 2, 375-389.—In spoofing the influence of 
psychoanalysis on biographical literature the author 
presents an imaginary dialogue between pre-Freudian, 
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Freudian, and neo-Freudian writers and clinicians. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 


7460. Blum, Harold P. Van Gogh’s chairs. 
Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 307-318.—During the acute 
period of his conflict with Gauguin and just before 
his self-mutilation, Van Gogh unconsciously sym- 
bolized the relationship in two paintings: “Van 
Gogh’s Chair” (“The Chair and the Pipe”) and 
“Gauguin’s Armchair.” “These paintings present 
Van Gogh's terrible and passionate conflicts. . . 
Through psychoanalytic insight, we penetrate his par- 
ticular choice of content, color, and composition. . . .” 
40 references.—W. A. Varvel. 

7461. Eng, Erling. Cellini’s two childhood mem- 
ories. Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 189-203.—In his auto- 
biography, Cellini tells of 2 events from his early 
childhood. Examined in the context of his art and 
other recollections of his life, these memories are 
“rich in images expressive of his conflicts and of the 
ways in which he attempted to manage them.” The 
stories of the scorpion and of the salamander illustrate 
the repetition of a traumatic fear with efforts at 
symbolic mastery.—W. A. Varvel. 


7462. Fraiberg, Louis. Freud’s writings on art. 
Lit. & Psychol., 1956, 6, 116-130.—Everything Freud 
wrote on art belongs in the context of a particular 
stage in the development of psychoanalysis. It is 
therefore necessary to know its history, especially 
the still evolving concept of the ego, in order to 
understand what it means for the psychology of the 
artist, the form and content of the work of art, and 
the response of the audience. Freud’s basic contribu- 
tion to the psychology of aesthetics is the insight 
that the pleasure we take in art is our acknowledged 
reward for having fulfilled our part of the compact 
with the artist—i.e., our acceptance of his artistic 
conditions—and that our unacknowledged gain is the 
emotional release and enrichment the work of art 
affords us, a result which would not be possible in 
just this form without the relaxation of inhibition by 
aesthetic means.—L. B. Fraiberg. 

7463. Handschin-Ninck, Marianne.  Aeltester 
und Jiingster im Marchen. (The oldest and the 
youngest child in fairy tales.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 7, 167-173.—The oldest and 
the youngest child are represented in many fairy tales 
of various nations. Investigation shows that a 
dichotomy exists in the presentation of the personality 
patterns of the 2 siblings. The oldest is usually 
shown as uncertain, mistrustful, shrewd, stingy, 
wealthy. In contrast, the youngest is secure, open, 
confiding, stupid, naive, spontaneous, fond of animals, 
soft, good-natured, generous, humane, and poor. This 
is applicable to all fairy tales, especially those ap- 
pealing to the child’s sense of justice, and those in 
which the youngest child is the preferred sibling. 21 
references.—E. Schwerin. 


7464. Henderson, J. L. Stages of psychological 
development exemplified in the poetical works of 
T. S. Eliot. J. anayt. Psychol., 1956, 1, 133-144.— 
T. S. Eliot’s poetry is viewed as being analogous to 
the stages of patients undergoing analysis by the 
method of analytical psychology. Eliot himself be- 
longs to the introverted thinking type. Analysis of 
the stages of development is offered and is interpreted 
in Jungian terms.—O. Strunk, Jr. 
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7465. Hitschmann, Edward. Some psycho-ana- 
lytic aspects of biography. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1956, 37, 265-269.—Psychoanalysis should be applied 
not only as a therapeutic tool, but to other fields as 
well. Only a psychoanalyst is completely competent 
to write biographies of great men, for their great- 
ness is rooted in the conflicts and the stresses of the 
oedipal drama.—G. Elias. 

7466. Hoffman, Frederick J. Psychology and 
literature. Lit. & Psychol., 1956, 6, 111-115.— 
Literary criticism may be based on Freud’s descrip- 
tion of the psyche, since psychoanalysis and literature 
share “a necessary language.” The psychic equilib- 
rium can be expressed in Freud’s scientific terms as 
well as in words representing symbolic action; the 
language then mirrors actual psychic behavior. The 
controlling function exercised by the ego over psychic 
energy is parallel to the work done by literary form 
in directing metaphor into aesthetically useful chan- 
nels. The multiple meanings of poetic diction are 
reflections of the many tensions between the ego and 
the id during a moment of psychic balance. Jung’s 
archetypes, when applied to literature, tend to make 
details fit into a preconceived pattern even at the cost 
of losing some of their identity. Freud’s precise 
formulations maintain their integrity and lend them- 
selves better to modern criticism with its insistence 
on close, deep and exacting analysis of a literary 
work.—L, B. Fraiberg. 

7467. Leber, Gabriele. Ueber  tiefenpsycho- 
logische Aspekte von Miarchenmotiven. (Concern- 
ing the depth-psychological aspects of fairy tale 
themes.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 
4, 274-285.—Various German fairy tales are analyzed 
with respect to the following: (1) Examination of 
fairy tales unrelated to depth psychology: by psychol- 
gists, by philologists, the origin of depth-psychologi- 
cal ideas in German romanticism. (2) Theoretical 
premises in fairy tale analysis based on depth psy- 
chology: fairy tales as a reflection of the antinomous 
situation, from the standpoint of Freud, Adler, and 
Schultz-Hencke, fairy tales as an example of psychic 
change and maturation in Jung, Jéckel, and Bilz. 
(3) Examples of interpretation of fairy tale themes 
with respect to depth psychology according to Freud, 
Jung, Jockel, and Bilz. 24 references.—E. Schwerin. 

7468. Lesser, Simon O. Tragedy, comedy and 
the esthetic experience. Lit. & Psychol., 1956, 6, 
131-139.—Tragedy takes seriously the destruction of 
its heroes, thereby arousing in us a sense of the 
worth of our own lives. Comedy delivers its char- 
acters from difficult or dangerous situations, thus 
tending to minimize the ultimate danger, death. Both 
can produce esthetic experiences by giving us a feel- 
ing that “all our claims, however contradictory, have 
been brought into balance and satisfied, a feeling of 
equilibrium based upon fulfillment rather than the 
denial of those needs which cannot be fitted into the 
more impoverished patterns of living we have de- 
veloped for ourself, a feeling of wanting nothing, of 
having everything for which we could possibly ask.” 
—L. B. Fraiberg. 

7469. Lodge, Ann. Satan’s symbolic syndrome. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 411-422.—Milton’s Satan 
represents a classical case of paranoia. Satan can be 
conquered by applied love and compassionate under- 
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standing rather than by hatred, vengeance, and punish- 
ment.—D. Prager. 

7470. Mitchell, John D. Applied psycho-analy- 
sis in the director-actor relationship. Amer. /mago, 
1956, 13, 223-239.—Three principles of psychoanalysis 
(transference, resistance, pleasure principle and real- 
ity principle) are applied to the art of play direction. 
Support is found in statements of G. B. Shaw, Con- 
stantis Stanislavsky, and Jean-Louis Barrault con- 
cerning their methods.—W. A. Varvel. 


7471. Moore, Merrill. Notes on a limerick. 
Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 147-148.—Moore reproduces 
a limerick which Freud particularly enjoyed as both 
a witty and a true comment upon reactions to psycho- 
analysis.—W. A. Varvel. 

7472. Pratt, Carroll C. The stability of aesthetic 
judgments. J. Aesthet., 1956, 15, 1-11.—The article 
first describes the very considerable stability of 
aesthetic judgments and then seeks for a theoretical 
position in harmony with the phenomena of aesthetic 
standards. That of aesthetic chaos is rejected as are 
complete absolutism and environmental relativism. 
The stand finally adopted can perhaps best be de- 
scribed as contextual relativism.—P. R. Farnsworth, 


7473. Sarnoff, Irving. Some psychological prob- 
lems of the incipient artist. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1956, 40, 375-383.—Sarnoff discusses the “fears of 
presumption, talent, and inner emptiness” as the 
source of difficulties in the development of the incipi- 
ent artist. These fears are coupled with many other 
problems with which the artist is confronted. They 
may represent serious deterrents to success. It is 
therefore recommended that preventive treatment to 
avoid or reduce the impact of such irrational anxieties 
in order that the incipient artist may be better able 
to utilize “his energies toward the resolution of the 
other and multifarious problems he must inevitably 
encounter.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7474. Schwartz, Emanuel K. A psychoanalytic 
study of the fairy tale. Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 
10, 740-762.—‘“The fairy tale, which, like psycho- 
analysis, views human behavior as conflict, is a 
biography told for the purpose of educating by means 
of the promise of gratification in the future as a 
premium for growing up. ... The fairy tale escorts 
the child through the stages of childhood to a satis- 
factory heterosexual adaptation, and, in fantasy, helps 
him resolve some of the significant conflicts he might 
have.” 29 references.—L. N. Solomon. 


7475. Sterba, Richard, & Sterba, Editha. The 
anxieties of Michelangelo Buonarotti. /nt. J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1956, 37, 325-329.—This sketch of Michel- 
angelo shows him to have been practically abandoned 
by his parents during the first 10 years of his life. 
This and subsequent rejections embittered Michel- 
angelo; and his hostility is evident in the content 
and technique of his art. Anxiety became his method 
of handling his aggressions. On 4 different occasions 
in his life he took to anxious flight when he felt over- 
powering urges towards aggressive acting out. 21 
references.—G. Elias. 

7476. Victorius, Kate. Der “Moses des Michel- 
angelo” von Sigmund Freud. (The “Moses of 
Michelangelo” by Sigmund Freud.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1956, 10, 1-10.—Michelangelo’s figure of Moses had 
a long-standing fascination for Freud. This interest 
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culminated in his Michelangelo paper of 1913, the 
year of his break with Jung, following earlier rifts 
with Stekel and Adler. For Freud the image repre- 
sented Moses at the moment of relinquishing his 
angry wish to let the stone tablets fall and break, out 
of consideration for his people. Moses as an identifi- 
cation figure for Freud shows the process by sublima- 
tion by which Freud achieved mastery of his own 
aggressive-destructive tendencies.—E. W. Eng. 


7477. Wilson, Robert N. Literary experience 
and personality. J. Aesthet., 1956, 15, 47-57.— 
Reading ranks, derived in part from a paper-and- 
pencil test of literary familiarity and partly from 
judgments of written literary histories and from in- 
terviews, were correlated with rankings on several 
personality variables. The values ranged from —.28 
(extraversion),—.26 (need passivity),—.16 (press 
lack of human support), and —.14 (need succorance) 
through .001 (need autonomy) and .01 (oral com- 
plex) to .30 (degree of peer-group integration), .36 
(adequacy of pre-school adjustment), .38 (originality 
of projected fantasies on the TAT), .52 (need con- 
struction), and .64 (need cognizance.)—P. R. Farns- 
worth. 


7478. Wolfenstein, Martha. Analysis of a juve- 
nile poem. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 450- 
472.—The poem, written by A. E. Housman at the 
age of 15, was a song to be sung by Lady Jane Grey 
while in prison awaiting execution. The poem 
emerged from certain common adolescent fantasies 
which assumed peculiar intensity in Housman be- 
cause of special life circumstances, e.g., the connec- 
tion between birth and death was accentuated by his 
mother’s death on his twelfth birthday. Other more 
idiosyncratic fantasies represented in the poem are 
the putting to death of baby brother prior to parental 
love-making and the delegation of the role of oedipal 
hero to a brother. Housman was intensely involved 
with brothers who replaced him before and during 
the oedipal period. 16 references.—D. Prager. 

7479. Wormhoudt, Arthur. The five layer struc- 
ture of sublimation and literary analysis. Amer. 
Imago, 1956, 13, 205-219.—Edmund Bergler’s theory 
of sublimation is supported by a quantitative analysis 
of a number of narrative poems and plays such as the 
“Odyssey,” the “Iliad,” “Manfred,” and “Iphigenia 
in Tauris.” Such factors as the number of lines 
given to a single character in the different parts of a 
poem or the number of words representing visual 
impressions are presented as evidence for the theory. 
—W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 7474, 7479, 7822, 8602) 
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7480. Alpert, Augusta; Neubauer, Peter B., & 
Weil, Annemarie. Unusual variations in drive 
endowment. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 125- 
163.—There are quantitative differences in innate 
drive energies as well as maturationally determined 
spurts. The quantitative balance between initial 
libidinal and aggressive drive energies is an im- 
portant variant in drive endowment. Distribution of 
libidinal drives refers to libidinal erotogenic zones. 
Distribution of aggressive drives refers to discharge 
channels for aggressive drive energies. Through 
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clinical cases it is hypothesized that initial variations 
in quantity, balance, and distribution of drives are 
found in greater or less degree in all children and 
have significant bearing on the coloring of infantile 
neurosis, character disorder, as well as on deeper 
pathology. 26 references.—D. Prager. 

7481. Diihrssen, Annemarie. Soziale und bio- 
logische Reifung in ihrer Bedeutung fiir psy- 
chogene Erkrankungen. (Social and biological 
maturation in their significance for psychogenic ill- 
nesses.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 
5, 253-259.—(1) The maturation processes, although 
taking a “normal” course biologically and socially, 
and remaining unimpeded by neurotic disturbances, 
may because of their inherent nature evolve highly 
critical life situations which will facilitate the ae- 
velopment of psychogenic illnesses in some _ indi- 
viduals. (2) Conversely, the process of biological 
and social maturation may be impeded by the develop- 
ment of neurotic symptoms in other individuals.—E. 
Schwerin. 

7482. Kallmann, Franz J. The genetics of hu- 
man behavior. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 496- 
501.—The gene-specific uniqueness of human per- 
sonality is first developed on a general genetic basis 
and then on a basis of results secured by the twin- 
study method which is illustrated with case histories. 
With continued progress, it will be possible to explain 
human behavior in terms of “physiochemical processes 
powered by genic elements.” 34 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 


7483. Kretschmer, Ernst. Die konstitutionellen 


Varianten des Reifungsgrades und Reifungstem- 


pos. (Constitutional variations in maturity level and 
speed.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1956, 4, 97-100.—In the diagnosis of neuroses, con- 
stitutional psychophysical grounds must be con- 
sidered. The stage of maturity is of special im- 
portance and the rate at which the whole organism 
reaches that stage; so too is the diagnostic investiga- 
tion of synchronism and asynchronism of the indi- 
vidual criteria of maturation in their relationship to 
one another. The very asynchronisms are factors 
leading inevitably to deep hypobulic ambivalences 
which in their turn may determine aetiologically the 
special type of conflict-laden experience. English 
and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7484. Meinertz, J. Bemerkungen zum Begriff 
der Entwicklung in der Tiefenpsychologie. (Re- 
marks on the concept of development in depth psy- 
chology.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 401-403.—“To 
a certain extent we must assume that experiences of 
the adult can emerge from those of the child. But the 
unmistakable weakness of our position is that no 
one really knows how such an emergence takes place 
or what is meant by it. Is it a causal process? or a 
logical sequence? or a goal-directed biological de- 
velopment? Does it occur in a more ‘horizontal’ 
or in a more ‘vertical’ fashion within the stream of 
experience, or both together?” Whatever our ques- 
tions, the psychotherapist needs to be oriented to 
helping the patient discover his own present life 
values.—E. W. Eng. 

7485. Muller, H. J. Genetic principles in hu- 
man populations. Sci. Mon., 1956, 83, 277-286.— 
Nongenetic conditions responsible for human differ- 
ences, genetic factors responsible, and certain similar 
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end results due to either are considered. Chromo- 
somal segregation and recombination are discussed in 
relation to Mendel’s laws. Any given characteristic 
must be a resultant of the action of many genes, some 
playing a major role in its development but many 
more playing only a minor role. The author sug- 
gests that “under modern civilization mutant genes 
are arising in our population a good deal faster than 
they are being eliminated” and that “the range of 
variation is sometimes kept wide by an active process 
of natural selection.” In a concluding section titled 
“Improvement for the worse?” it is indicated that 
“in the long run mutations having only a small harm- 
ful effect do about as much damage to a population as 
an equal number of highly injurious mutations. . . .” 
Conditions to promote genetic improvement are sug- 
gested.—S. J. Lachman. 

7486. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. Some considera- 
tions on growth in its physical and mental aspects. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 3, 13-23.—There are 
definite limitations to the concept of homeostasis in 
describing the human organism. Most important, 
“it does not account for a basic class of biological 
regulations,” namely, those responsible for the dy- 
namic interplay of forces within the living system and 
without homeostatic mechanisms. The pleasure ob- 
tained in sheer activity can be compared with the 
mental characteristics of curiosity, love of investigat- 
ing and a tendency to learn whatever the content 
may be. The author refers to “the apparent paral- 
lelisms which seem to exist between the individual de- 
velopment of the child and stages in the evolution of 
cultures.” 21 references.—J. J. Gallagher. 


(See also abstract 7160) 


CuitpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


7487. Body, Margaret Katherine. Anxiety in 
preschool children and its relationship to some 
aspects of the home environment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2208.—Abstract. 

7488. Boek, Walter E., Lawson, Edwin D., 
Yankauer, Alfred, & Sussman, Marvin B. Social 
class, maternal health and child care; an inter- 
viewing study of mothers with three-to-six month 
old babies. New York: New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, [1957]. xii, 138 p.—This study 
carried on through facilities of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Cornell, assisted by 
22 instructors and their students throughout upstate 
N. Y. Table of contents forms an outline of the re- 
port. 4 appendices (Bibliography, facsimile of birth 
certificate, instructions to interviewers, and detailed 
and exact questions used). Maps, tables of data, 
graphs, illustrations, lists of the scales used. Find- 
ings: health practices and social class, family plan- 
ning, previous pregnancies, working mothers, pre- 
natal health supervision, length of hospital stay, 
post-natal supervision, literature read by mothers, 
health supervision of infants, mother’s aspirations for 
her child.—M. M. Gillet. 

7489. Bondy, Curt. Pubertit als sozialkulturel- 
les Phinomen. (Puberty as a socio-cultural phe- 
nomenon.) Prax. Kinderpsychol., Kinderpsychiat., 
1956, 5, 198-201.—The emotional difficulties of adoles- 
cence are not caused by constitution but are dependent 
on cultural and social conditions. However, these 
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conditions need not result in unhappiness, inadequacy, 
and neurosis of the individual—E, Schwerin. 

7490. Boyer, L. Bryce. On maternal overstim- 
ulation and ego defects. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1956, 11, 236-256.—The physical status of the new- 
born makes the perception of stimuli less efficient 
than later growth potentiates. “A fragment of the 
case history of a catatonic woman provides informa- 
tion which can be interpreted to mean that her stimu- 
lus barrier was broken by the mother’s adding ex- 
ternal stimulations and failing to relieve inner ten- 
sions by adding her problems to the child’s and using 
the baby to solve her own problems, and specifically 
through continual auditory excitation.” An unusually 
strong link between the oral or mothering and audi- 
tory spheres was developed. 62 references.—D. 
Prager. 

7491. Brauchlin, Eleanora. Mein und Dein im 
Laufe der kindlichen Entwicklung. (Mine and 
thine in the course of the child’s development.) 
Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 146-152.—Since the 
child does not begin to distinguish between what is 
his and what belongs to others until the third year 
of his life, one cannot speak of stealing before that 
age. The development of a sense of property and a 
concept of ownership after the third year is a normal 
one. This normal development can be endangered 
(with resultant stealing) in cases of defective pre- 
dispositions such as feeble-mindedness, epilepsy and 
constitutional psychopathy. A good education can 
counteract these unfavorable predispositions. On the 
other hand, bad education through spoiling, violence, 
hard-heartedness, miserliness, bad example, or “mass” 
education (such as has been found in some institu- 
tions) can reinforce bad tendencies. The result is a 
faulty development which then requires the help of 
psychiatric counseling. The latter always seeks to 
understand and help, rather than to condemn, the 
child who steals. French summary.—D. F. Mindlin. 

7492. Burnham, Marguerite Peterson. Imagina- 
tive behavior of young children as revealed in 
their language. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2209- 

210.—Abstract. 

7493. Burstin, J. 


L’évolution sociale du pré- 
adolescent 4 la lumiére de ses conceptions sur 


(Social evolution of the pre-adolescent in 
Enfance, 


l’adulte. 
the light of his conceptions about adults.) 
1955, 8, 85-117. 

7494. Canziani, Willy. Die Logik und Verhalt- 
ungsweise des Kindes. (Logic and behavioral at- 
titudes of children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1956, 5, 127-134.—A questionnaire, con- 
sisting of 13 short stories, tapping such abilities as 
logic or behavioral attitudes was administered to 15 
boys and 21 girls, all of whom were 4th graders. The 
results are discussed.—E. Schwerin. 

7495. Cattell, R. B., & Beloff, J. R. La struc- 
ture factorielle de la personnalité des enfants de 
onze ans A travers trois types d’épreuves. (The 
factorial structure of the personality of eleven-year- 
old children on three kinds of tests.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1956, 6, 65-89.—Using complete records for 
153 children, factor analyses were made of scores de- 
rived from observation of actual conduct, from ques- 
tionnaires, and from objective tests. Some factors 
extracted from analysis of the ebservations were con- 
firmed by the analyses of the other types of test. 
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Others, derived from one type of test were found in 
new association in a different type. Certain large 
factors were found to account for the variation of 
others in a single type of test. 33 references —lW. W. 
Wattenberg. 


7496. Clements, F. W. Stress in children: the 
study of a group of pre-school children. World 
Ment. Hith, 1956, 8, 126-139.—“The physical, psy- 
chosomatic and emotional health and the posture of 
78 children, aged three to five years, who had been 
studied for periods ranging from six months to two 
years, are discussed.” Ratings of the “emotional 
stability and mothercraft qualities of mothers” were 
found highly related to the number of abnormal be- 
havioral signs observed in their children—J. C. 
Franklin. 


7497. Doty, Richard S. A study of the rela- 
tionships of boys’ wishes to their sociometric 
status. Union Coll. Stud. Character Res., 1955, 1, 
151-161.—Three wishes were obtained from 375 boys 
of 3 age groups. Boys with high sociometric scores 
desired to benefit others, have a long range philosophy, 
and had a good-will-toward-men philosophy. Boys 
with low sociometric scores were materialistic, self- 
centered, and wanted to travel. Taking high socio- 
metric scores as a criterion, wishes were seen as pre- 
dictors of good adjustment. Prediction improved 
with age. —W. A. Koppe. 

7498. Dowlen, Caroline Lawther. Parental at- 
titudes in relation to their children’s social ac- 
ceptance, intellectual functioning level and emo- 
tional adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2203.—Abstract. 


7499. Dumus, J. A study of fears among the 
children of three Indian states. Manasi, 1955, 2, 
16-22.—A survey covering 2100 children is reported 
here. Most of the children were of 8, 9 and 10 years 
of age. A questionnaire covering 25 significant 
years divided into 4 classes—those of people, animals, 
things and ideas—was used. “The socio-economic 
status of the child seems to have an appreciable effect 
upon the number of fears.” The most frequent fears 
are found to be those of the spirits (‘bhuts’), thieves 
and fire.—U. Pareek. 


7500. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Wallerstein, Judith. 
Observations on the psychotherapy of borderline 
and psychotic children. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1956, 11, 303-311.—“‘The chief technical difficulty in 
the psychotherapy of borderline and psychotic chil- 
dren is how to respond to the rapidly changing need 
systems and modes of expression of these children in 
order ultimately to develop secondary-process poten- 
tialities to their fullest. The approach described 
essentially aims at working with that part of the 
ego that is intact, at whatever developmental level 
that may be, in this way enabling the ego ultimately 
to achieve a higher level of functioning. Communi- 
cation remains within primary-process fantasy and 
modes of expression until the patient has acquired on 
each such occasion the strength to move to a more 
mature position. Interpretation within the regres- 
sion... is an effective tool for the accomplishment 
of the therapeutic task.”—-D. Prager. 

7501. Ephrussi, R. Autonomie et dépendance 
chez l'enfant, étudiées par la planche du kangourou 
(C. A. T.). (Autonomy and dependence in the child, 
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studied with the kangaroo test (C. A. T.).) Enfance, 
1955, 8, 401-403. 

7502. Erickson, Ralph J. The adolescent within 
the family. J. Child Psychiat., 1956, 3, 115-136.— 
Certain important aspects in family life of adolescents 
are reviewed. The major topics analyzed are im- 
migrants, religious & racial minorities, parental oc- 
cupation, broken homes, money, birth order, and sub- 
normal children. 26 references —S. M. Schoonover. 


7503. Fink, Martha D. What do we mean by 
“understanding the child”? Understanding the 
Child, 1956, 25, 120-122.—Numerous examples are 
provided of characteristics of children that may be 
noted through observation. We must first know 
“... the child as thoroughly as possible before recom- 
mending what seems to be the best course to pursue 
with him.”—W. Coleman. 

7504. Forres, H. Begegnung mit religiés ent- 
wurzelten Jugendlichen. (Encounter with reli- 
giously uprooted youngsters.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 303-305.—Religion as an 
important experience of individual growth is stressed. 
In addition to psychotherapy the maladjusted child 
also needs spiritual guidance. Methods of approach 
in this area, especially applicable to negativistic 
adolescents, are discussed.—E. Schwerin. 


7505. Fradkin, Helen, & Krugman, Dorothy. 
A program of adoptive placement for infants 
under three months. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 
26, 577-593.—The selection process for the children, 
their natural parents and their adoptive parents, and 
the first year of placement is described for 37 infants 
who were placed before the age of 3 months. The 
basic conclusions are (1) early adoption can increase 
the joys of family living and provide an opportunity 
for the earliest formation of family groups, (2) the 
same methods of infant evaluation used in safely 
placing babies over three months of age can be used 
in selecting younger babies, (3) early placement in 
itself was not responsible for ensuing problems, (4) 
there is need for constant refinement of selective 
criteria and for intensive application of the super- 
visory process.—R. E. Perl. 

7506. Furman, Erma. An ego disturbance in a 
young child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 312- 
335.—A 3 and 2/3 yr. old girl showed lack of reality 
testing, no relationships with people, poor motor con- 
trol, meaningless speech, and no apparent memory. 
Analysis of primitive defenses improved reality test- 
ing. Discussion of sexually exciting material was 
postponed. The therapist adopted a role different 
from the parents by being very passive. The eventual 
relationship with the therapist was a reflection of 
the little girl's basically good relationship with her 
mother.—D. Prager. 


7507. Gallagher, Roswell J., & Heald, Felix P. 
Adolescence: summary of round table discussion. 
Pediatrics, 1956, 18, 1019-1025.—A medical clinic for 
adolescents gives special attention to the psychological 
characteristics of the age group.—E. L. Robinson, 


7508. Gast, Heinrich. Zur Frage der Mengen- 
unterscheidung bei drei- bis achtjahrigen Kindern. 
(On the question of quantity discrimination in chil- 
dren of 3 to 8 years of age.) Z. Psychol., 1954, 157, 
106-138. 
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7509. Glaser, Kurt, & Eisenberg, Leon. Mater- 
nal deprivation. Pediatrics, 1956, 18, 626-642.—A 
review of the literature on the results of maternal 
deprivation discusses the physical, intellectual and 
emotional areas of the child’s development. 73 refer- 
ences.—E,. L. Robinson, 

7510. Grambs, Jean D. The community ard 
the self-governing adolescent group. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1956, 30, 94-105.—The group experiences of 
the adolescents studied were influenced by 3 variables: 
(1) the particular organization of the adult com- 
munity with reference to helping adolescents; (2) 
what adolescents knew or felt about the community ; 
(3) the mores, norms, and values that are part of the 
national entity. A number of factors affecting each of 
the above are examined. Several postulates are then 
made regarding community influences on youth group 
formation.—S. M. Amatora. 

7511. Greenacre, Phyllis. Experiences of awe 
in childhood. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 
9-30.—Awe reactions begin at 4 or 5 years in associa- 
tion with the exhilarated feelings of the phallic phase. 
Penis awe is less shocking and less intense in boys 
than in girls because there is less discrepancy be- 
tween the body-self image of the boy and the image 
of the man than can be true in the girl. The awe 
reaction entails fear, intense admiration, and exalted 
envy. The association of the awe reaction with in- 
spiration, creativity, and religious feelings deserves 
further study.—D. Prager. 


7512. Griffiths, Ruth. Testing the very young. 
Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 29, 40-41.—Abstract. 


7513. Harmin, Merrill. General characteristics 
of participating youth groups. J. educ. Sociol., 
1956, 30, 49-57.—The author describes the groups, 
their backgrounds, their developmental histories, and 
some dynamics of their operations as follows: (1) 
Manhattan Youth Civic Club; (2) Youth Club of 
Helpers; (3) Queens Civic Youth Council; (4) 
Teenage Planning Council; (5) Viceroys; (6) New 
York University’s Social Club; (7) Go-Gents Club; 
(8) South Levittown Teen Group; and (9) other 
groups.—S. M. Amatora. 


7514. Heber, Rick F. The relation of intel- 
ligence and physical maturity to social status of 
children. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 158-162.— 
“(1) Physical maturity as measured by height shows 
no relation to social status in pre-adolescent children.” 
(2) Children who show considerable deviation in IQ 
from the group also deviate in social status in the 
same direction as the IQ deviation.—F. Costin. 


7515. Heijboer-Barbas, M. E. Een nieuwe visie 
op de jeugd uit vroeger eeuwen. (A new view on 
youth of earlier centuries.) Nijkerk: G. F. Callen- 
bach, 1956. 48 p. Hfl. 5.50.—A documentated com- 
parative historical study of the Dutch child’s life in 
earlier centuries and in the present days. It is 
demonstrated, with illustrations drawn from educa- 
tion and literature, that there are considerable differ- 
ences in the way in which children reached maturity 
then and now. This is attributed to a complex struc- 
ture of partly social-economical, partly religious, and 
partly psychological factors —R. H. Houwink. 

7516. Heinicke, Christoph M. Some effects of 


separating two-year-old children from their par- 
ents; a comparative study. Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 
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105-176.—Six children in a residential nursery and 
7 in a day nursery were compared for their behavior 
in the nursery situation in general, in a doll play 
situation, and in their interactions with their parents. 
Behavioral and doll-play observations were based 
upon predetermined categories following Bales’ and 
the Sears’ systems. There was a significantly greater 
amount of strong hostility expressed by residential 
children in both the nursery and doll play. There are 
also differences with regard to relating to adults, 
sphincter control and other variables.—R. A. Littman. 

7517. Herrfahrdt, Ilsemarie. Beitrag zur Ent- 
wicklung des Interesses am Theater bei 13- bis 
19-jahrigen Schiilerinnen. (Development of theatri- 
cal interest in 13 to 19 year old school girls.) Psy- 
chol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 390-408.—A theatrical prefer- 
ence questionnaire administered in 4 German cities 
to 456 girls, age 13 to 19, elicited high interest re- 
sponses, especially in students 16 and older. With 
increasing age comedies have less appeal; modern 
“realistic” plays are more popular. Local opera 
houses were found to stimulate interest. Particular 
favorites were the classics previously read and dis- 
cussed in school. English and French summaries.— 
H. P. David. 

7518. Idelson, David. Noar b’sakana. (Youth 
in danger.) Merhavia: Sifriyat Poalim, 1956. 160 
p.—A textbook on children’s waywardness, intended 
rather for educators, social workers, physicians and 
youth judges. It is based on the author’s experiences 
and observations as an educational social worker in 
Tel Aviv and on psychological writings, especially on 
psychoanalytical ones. The book contains: These 


and those [happy and wayward] are our children; 


what is waywardness; its social, educational and 
psychological background ; the school as an introduc- 
tion into social life; deviations from the way of 
social education; treatment of wayward children in 
“closed institutions”; educational-social treatment; 
deeper case-treatment; preventive activity in order 
to avoid waywardness.—H. Ormian. 

7519. Jones, D. Stanley. Training in cleanli- 
ness. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 448-453.—That 
premature toilet training lays the seeds for later 
neurosis is supported by neurophysiological consid- 
erations. The pyramidal tracts myelinate about the 
age of one year and the infant who has been trained 
prior to that must learn anew with the pyramidal 
tract and cortex what he has already learned to con- 
trol with the extrapyramidal system and hypothalamus. 
The breakdown of training during the second or 
third year is due to this change over from one system 
of control to the other.—D. Prager. 


7520. Kestenberg, Judith S. On the develop- 
ment of maternal feelings in early childhood. Psy- 
choanal, Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 257-291.—The ques- 
tion of vaginal sensations in early childhood is still 
controversial. The average little girl seems to fuse 
her vaginal excitations with sensations stemming 
from other zones. In addition she projects vaginal 
tensions to outside her body. “Successive oral, anal, 
baby, and phallic representations eventually merge 
with the final, more realistic image of the vagina. 
Each of these developmentally fixed representations 
can contribute its useful share to the various functions 
of the adult woman in her role as a mother.” The 
intuitive knowledge of the vagina may be the source 
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of the ruysterious maternal quality called intuition. 
“Children gratify the mother’s desire for a reunion 
wiin her parents, and for the perpetuation of the 
parent-child relationship. A child also represents an 
ideal solution for the problems arising from the in- 
accessibility and enigmatic quality of the inner geni- 
tal.” 63 references.—D. Prager. 

7521. Koch, Helen L. Attitudes of young chil- 
dren toward their peers as related to certain char- 
acteristics of their siblings. Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 
70(19) (No. 426), 41 p.—This study is a part of a 
larger one on “the relation between some of the social 
attitudes of the five- and six-year-old in two-child 
families and the variables of sex, ordinal position, 
and age-difference of the child’s sibling.” 384 S’s 
were white, “normal” 5- and 6-year-olds from native- 
born, intact, urban, 2-child families. They were 
rated on such behavior scales as the Fels Research 
Institute Child Behavior Scales and the California 
Behavior Inventory for Nursery School Children. 
The writer suggests (a) “that the two-to-four-year 
spacing may be a rather stressful one; (b) that hav- 
ing a sib opposite in sex may be very stimulating 
and security taxing, especially to first-borns; (c) 
that a boy with a much older sister tends to be some- 
what withdrawn and dependent . . . in comparison 
with a boy with a much older brother; (d) that the 
social expansiveness of most male groups tends to be 
positively correlated with degree of disparity in age 
7 ; (e) that differences associated with ordinal 
position are frequently contingent on sex of child and 
sex of sib; and (f) that the variable, sex of child, 
interacts extensively with the sibling variables in- 
vestigated. 22 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7522. Kramer, Josefine. Unaufmerksamkeit und 
Konzentrationsschwache. (Lack of attention and 
poor concentration.) Heilpaidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 
160-166.—Attention is necessary in order to under- 
stand and learn. Attention may be conscious or un- 
conscious. Conscious direction of attention must be 
taught to the child as he grows older. Different types 
of ability to pay attention can be observed with re- 
gard to depth, width and flexibility. Causes for 
inattention are found in excessive stimulation and in 
deficient physical and psychic energy or deficient 
willingness to make sacrifices. French summary.— 
D. F. Mindlin. 

7523. Ledoux, V. Etude anthropométrique psy- 
chométrique et sociale d’un groupe d’adolescents 
parisiens. (An anthropometric, psychometric and 
social study of a group of Parisian adolescents.) 
BINOP, 1954, 10 (Spec. No.), 5-91. 

7524. Leroy-Boussion, A. De Ilinquiétude au 
rire: contribution a l'étude expérimentale du rire 
enfantin. (From anxiety to laughter: contribution 
to the experimental study of the child’s laughter.) 
Enfance, 1955, 8, 455-483. 

7525. Lomas, J. B. On maternal symbiotic de- 
pression. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 423-431.— 
“The prolonged continuation of the symbiotic and 
anaclitic interdependent relationship of mother and 
child based on, among other things, the fear of being 
alone (being unloved or starved) is a protective de- 
vice in which the child accepts what the mother im- 
poses even when it is unjust. It is a vicious circle 
in which the child continues in the infantile attitude 
of oral submission.” 17 references.—D. Prager. 
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7526. Lustman, Seymour L. Rudiments of the 
ego. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 89-98.—In- 
herent autonomic endowment demonstrable in the 3 
day old infant is one of the factors making up the 
autonomous conflict-free sphere of ego development, 
and as such participates in and markedly influences 
subsequent ego development. In the neonate the oral 
area is the primary erogenous zone. The finding of 
individual hyperreactors in other areas such as the 
anal zone adds perspective to reported clinical varia- 
tions in phase sequence. 16 references.—D. Prager. 

7527. McDonald, Walter Thomas. The rela- 
tionship of achievement motivation to independ- 
ence training, parental attitudes, ecology, and 
other factors. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2526- 
2527.—Abstract. 

7528. Maslow, A. H. Defense and growth. 
Merrill-Palmer Ouart., 1956, 3, 36-47.—The child 
possesses inner forces leading to growth, curiosity, 
and self actualization. Such growth can be inhibited 
by strong fear reactions which cause the individual 
to regress and remain immature. “Since only that 
child doesn’t need safety that already has it, we may 
expect the growth choice to be made by the safety- 
need gratified child.” Those in the environment 
around the child can help by, “. . . gratifying his basic 
need for safety, belongingness, love and respect .. .” 
and “. . . by making the growth choice positively 


attractive and less dangerous, and by making the re- 
gressive choice less attractive and more costly.”— 
J. J. Gallagher. 

7529. Miller, Robert V. Social status and socio- 
empathic differences among mentally superior, 


mentally typical and mentally retarded children. 
Except. Child., 1956, 23, 114-119.—Sociometric meth- 
ods were used to compare the social status and 
empathy of a group of 40 mentally superior (IQ 120- 
140) 40 mentally typical (IQ 90-110) and 40 men- 
tally retarded (IQ 60-80) children in fourth and 
sixth grades. The superior group were more popular, 
predicted popularity of classmates most accurately, 
and chose other superior children as friends more 
frequently than normals or retarded. The retarded 
group were least wanted as friends, less accurately 
predicted popularity of classmates and chose typical 
and superior students for their friends. No relation- 
ship was found between ability to estimate ease of 
learning and ability to estimate social status in any 
of the 3 groups. 15 references—J. J. Gallagher. 

7530. Moody, John Lyle. An investigation of 
the differences in language development between 
elementary school boys and girls of the same 
chronological age. /issertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2066.—Abstract. 

7531. Miiller, Richard. Zur psychischen Situa- 
tion von spatriickgefiihrten Kindern und Jugend- 
lichen. (Concerning the psychological status of 
recently returned children and adolescents.) Pra. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 211-213.— 
[he children and adolescents who returned only 
recently with their parents from various foreign and 
overseas countries, present a special educational prob 
lem in West Germany because many of them do not 
understand German. Most children have had deeply 
disturbing emotional experiences which caused intra 
psychic damage and require special guidance. The 
educational and therapeutic approach to their prob- 
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lems is discussed and illustrated by case histories.— 
E. Schwerin. 

7532. Murphy, Lois Barclay. Effects of child- 
rearing patterns on mental health. Children, 1956, 
3, 213-218.—The complexity, conflict of values, pres- 
sure to perform, and emphasis on protection of prop- 
erty make it impossible to give any simple answers 
to the question of the effect of child-rearing patterns 
on mental health today. Mental health and mental 
disturbance are the resultants of a complex and 
varied group of influences both from within and 
without the individual child. The author discusses: 
(1) the complex phenomenon; (2) cultural in- 
fluences; (3) 5 stress-producing factors; and (4) 
strength-building factors —S. M. Amatora. 


7533. Newton, Niles. The family book of child 
care. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. xiv, 
477 p. $4.95.—With the editorial collaboration of a 
pediatrician, an obstetrician and a psychiatrist, the 
author discusses the physical and psychological re- 
quirements of growing children. Research findings 
from related disciplines are incorporated in the simply 
written text; notably the author’s own work on 
breast feeding and recent nutritional studies. The 
information is arranged for quick reference. Or- 
ganizations providing specialized information from 
camping to mental retardation are listed in the ap- 
pendix.—E. L. Robinson. 


7534. Northway, Mary L. & Weld, Lindsay. 
Children and their contemporaries; what has been 
learned from sociometric studies. Pull. /nst. Child 
Study, Toronto, 1956, 18, 8-16.—A summary is pre- 
sented of comment elements found in sociometric 
studies: (1) Preferences are universal. (2) People 
differ in social preferences. (3) No one is preferred 
by everyone. (4) Nearly everyone is preferred by 
someone. (5) A few individuals are not preferred 
by anyone. (6) Preferences exist between adults and 
children.—J. J. Gallagher. 

7535. Orgel, Arthur Reis. The relationship be- 
tween amounts of neonatal anoxia, discrimination 
learning, and frustration. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2214.—Abstract. 

7536. Pal, S. K. Developing artistic abilities in 
children. Shiksha, 1955, 8(2), 113-117.—Accord- 
ing to the development of artistic ability, child life 
can be divided into 3 stages: scribbling (0-3 years), 
symbolic (3-7), form (7-11). There are several 
recognizable steps in the development of scribbling, 
such as, wavy scribbling, circular scribbling, varie- 
gated scribbling. The child merely gets interested 
in human and animal figures. Freedom and self- 
activity is needed. Formal training of art should 
begin during the last stage —U. Pareek. 


5737. Pasricha, Prem. Psychological analysis 
of activities and social behavior of five-year-olds. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2540.—Abstract. 


7538. Peck, Harris B. (Chm.) Our young citi- 
zens: promise and problem. Symposium, 1955. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 471-496.—In this 
symposium, Hon. Justine Wise Polier discusses the 
status of the nonconforming adolescent in the com- 
munity. She emphasizes the fact that the community 
is failing to meet the treatment needs of the adoles- 
cent offender. The psychological aspects of adoles 
cence are discussed by Irene M. Josselyn, the prob 
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lems of secondary education by Camilla M. Low, and 
the role of the community by William H. Brueckner. 
—R. E. Perl. 


7539. Pentony, P. Home environment and 
nursery school behaviour. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 
8, 61-65.—Study of children in a nursery school 
situation gives support to Baldwin’s finding of a posi- 
tive relationship between a “democratic” home en- 
vironment and sociability and constructiveness in the 
nursery school. No support was found for the find- 
ing “that children from ‘indulgent’ homes show more 
physical apprehension and a lack of large muscle 
skill.” Factors favoring the child in the play group 
can be expected to operate in later childhood and 
adolescence “with important consequences for per- 
sonality development.”—P. FE. Lichtenstein. 


7540. Robertiello, R. C. The importance of 
trauma during the first year of life. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1956, 43, 501-503.—Trauma in the first year of 
life can happen by coincidence. The mother need 
not be disturbed or rejecting. Where there is 
threat of death or desertion or starvation, the infant 
adopts reaction patterns to the threat that may cause 
severe neurotic symptoms in his adult life—D 
Prager. 

7541. Robertson, Joyce, & Freud, Anna. A 
mother’s observations on the tonsillectomy of her 
four-year-old daughter. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1956, 11, 410-436.—The mother kept a detailed diary 
of events in order to add to understanding of how a 
young child could be helped to cope with such an 
experience. Anna Freud commented that the mother 


met the child’s constant urge to distort the external 
danger situation into an internal threat by means of 
an equally constant understanding which served to 
undo distortions, to separate fantasy from reality, 
and, thereby, to reduce the quality and quantity of 
anxiety to levels with which the child could deal. 
Mothers should assist the child’s ego in its task of 


mastery. Analysts induce the child to lower ego de 
fenses and accept id derivatives in consciousness. 
Comments by Anna Freud. 21 references.—D. 
Prager. 

7542. Roth, Arthur; Weissman, Arthur, & Lin- 
den, Corinne. A plan for medical care for adoles- 
cents. Pediatrics, 1956, 18, 86-89.—In 1953 a teen- 
age clinic was established at the Kaiser Foundation 
Hospital Medical Center in Oakland, Calif. The 
second such clinic in the U.S., it provides adoles- 
cents medical treatment given with understanding of 
their psychological needs.—E. /.. Robinson. 


7543. Sampson, Olive C. A study of speech de- 
velopment in children of 18-30 months. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 194-201.—The sample of 50 
children, comprising an equal number of boys and 
girls, and representing proportionally all social-occu 
pational segments of the population, was studied 
longitudinally over a 12 month period. Verbal re- 
sponses and accompanying behavior stimulated by 
the presentation of a variety of toys were recorded 
for each half-hour session. Quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis of verbal production demonstrated de- 
velopmental trends in which it was evident that quan- 
tity of comprehensible speech at 18 months was prog- 
nostic of its quality at 30 months, that there was no 
clear sex difference, and that environmental stimula- 
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tion was of contributory importance. 23 references 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

7544. Santucci, Hilda. L’expansion affective 
chez l’enfant de 8a 10 ans et chez le préadolescent : 
en institut médico-pédagogique. (Affective expan- 
sion in the 8-10 year old child and in the pre-adoles- 
cent: in medical pedagogical institute.) Enfance 
1955, 8, 369-375. 

7545. Schachter, M. Pubérations et pubertés 
précoces au cours des arriérations mongoliennes. 
(Puberty and pubertas praecox in cases of mongoloid 
retardation.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 147-152 
—Mongoloid defectives are usually retarded sexually, 
rarely precocious. Discussion of 6 of the latter, less 
than 2% of a group of 160 patients, leads to the con- 
clusion that the physiological interpretation of these 
cases is still incomplete. German, English and Span 
ish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7546. Schneider, Ernst. Aufgabe und Sinn der 
Entwicklungsstufe. (Task and meaning of the de- 
velopmental stage.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1955, 4, 273-274.—The ultimate aim of the 
developmental stage is maturity. To be mature in- 
volves independence and capacity to love. The 
course of mental development can be explained on the 
basis of an “instinctual unconscious” which is a sys- 
tematically functioning “mental organism.”—/ 
Schwerin. 

7547. Schneider, Ernst. 
des Kindes und vom Humor. (On loud laughter 
of the child and on humor.) Prax. Kinderpsychol 
Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 201-202.—The infant’s emo 
tional development is facilitated by his ability to 
transform unhappy experiences into pleasurable ones. 
In adults, humor can serve as a shock absorber for 
deeply hurtful experiences, thereby enabling the in- 
dividual to maintain a balance between contrasting 
experiences.—E. Schwerin. 

7548. Selig, Martha K. Changes in child care 
and their implications. /. /ewish communal Serv. 
1956, 33, 73-86.—While a decline in the number of 
children referred to placement agencies may be an- 
ticipated as a result of increasing extra-mural serv- 
ices and favorable economic factors persist, there is 
likely to be a higher proportion of more seriously 
disturbed children suffering from emotional difficul 
ties. This population will require more specialized 
placement services in which the broad spectrum of 
the needs of the child can be properly met. It is 
anticipated that the cost of such a program will be 
substantially the same since additional services re- 
quired will be compensated by the somewhat smaller 
number of clients to be cared for. The importance of 
this fresh approach lies in the more adequate solution 
to existent problems which it will allow.—M. A. Seid 
enfeld. 

7549. Seymour, Emery W. Comparative study 
of certain behavior characteristics of participant 
and non-participant boys in Little League Base- 
ball. Res. Cuart. Amer. Ass. Hith, phys. Educ., 1956. 
27, 338-346.—An experimental group of 114 Little 
Leaguers and an equal number of non-participant 
boys age 10-12 were given the SRA Junior Inven- 
tory, the Winnetka scale for rating school behavior 
and attitudes, and the Ohio social acceptance scale 
for the intermediate grades. Little difference was 
apparent in the number of problems revealed by the 
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2 groups. The participants scored slightly higher 
each time in personality traits and received sig- 
nificantly higher social acceptance ratings from their 
peers. The changes found during the study were in- 
conclusive regarding any effects of participation.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7550. Shelly, Joseph A. Dynamics and treat- 
ment needs of adolescence. Nat. Prob. Parole Ass. 
J., 1956, 2, 106-115.—The supervision process in a 
probation and parole setting should recognize the 
cultural, economic, emotional and educational frus- 
trations suffered by many adolescent offenders. Fur- 
thermore, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
basically extroverted “acting out” delinquent and 
the neurotic delinquent. Techniques for treating 
the psychopathic personality, the situational delin- 
quent, the gang member, and the neurotic offender 
are discussed. “If, with the help of the officer, the 
youthful probationer or parolee is fortunate eriough 
to find substitute satisfactions, he will feel less frus- 
trated and will have a lesser need for aggression and 
rebelliousness. With countless youth, the casework 
relationship will be the deciding factor in redirecting 
their aggression into acceptable behavior patterns.” 

-~A. Bassin. 

7551. Sherjung, Nirmala. Bal-Vikas qur uski 
samasyayen. (Child development and its problems.) 
Benaras, India: Jagat Shankhadher, 1956, 94 p. Rs. 
5/-—The book deals with the various problems of 
child development, including physical growth, mental 
development, common problems like lying, obstinacy, 
stealing, backwardness, truancy, jealousy, etc.—U. 
Pareek. 

7552. Sidler, 
Kinder. 


Martha. 


Tierpantomimik durch 
(Animal mimicry by children.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 196-209.—In observa- 
tion classes of children, 7 to 11 years old, with per- 
sonality difficulties it was noted that animal mimicry 


gave them much pleasure. Such behavior also af- 
forded good opportunities for observing the matura- 
tion of personality and social adaptation. When the 
Bellak Children’s Apperception Test was given it was 
found that it did not permit the same spontaneity in 
expression that occurred without it although the 
test helps to broaden the observer's understanding 
of a child’s personality. French and English sum- 
maries.—K. /. Muenzinger. 

7553. Straus, Murray Arnold. Child training 
and child personality in a rural and urban area 
of Ceylon. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2230-2231. 
—Apbstract. 


7554. Subes, J. La sensibilité de l'enfant a l'art 
pictural. (The child’s sensibility to pictorial art.) 
Enfance, 1955, 8, 345-368. 

7555. Tausch-Habeck, Annemarie. Der Erwach- 
sene im Erlebnis des Kindes. (The adult as seen 
by the child.) 2Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
472-498.—S's were children in 3 age groups, 20 boys 
and 20 girls in each group. Ages were 7, 11, and 14. 
Information concerning their perception of adults was 
obtained by 4 different techniques. Statistical differ- 
ences between groups are given.—H. Wunderlich. 

7556. Templin, Mildred C. Certain language 
skills in children; their development and interre- 
lationships. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1957. xviii, 183 p. $4.00.—Normative 
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data were secured on 480 children between the ages 
of 3 and 8 divided into 8 subsamples by age, and 
stratified for SES. Measures obtained were: articu- 
lation of speech sounds, sound discrimination, vocabu- 
lary, and verbalizations. Using the terminal status 
concept and the significance of differences between 
consecutively tested age groups, age trends were de- 
termined. The often-assumed superiority of girls 
over boys is not entirely substantiated. SES differ- 
ences are significant. In comparison with previous 
studies, children today show greater loquacity, possi- 
bly reflecting the effect of mass media or other cul- 
tural changes.—E. L. Robinson. 


7557. Thomae, Hans. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Periodik im kindlichen Verhalten. III. Erfmann, 
Irmgard. Periodische Erscheinungen im Spiel von 
zwei- bis vierjahrigen Kindern. (Investigations of 
periedicity in children’s behavior. III. Periodic phe- 
nomena in the play of children from two to four years 
old.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1956, 3, 331-380. 
—Though periodicity in free behavior is hard to de- 
fine, it can be given a definition that makes observa- 
tion possible, and comparable with observations of 
other investigators using the same definition. The 
play of these children was observed under natural 
circumstances in environments to which they were 
accustomed, and was entirely free. They exhibited 
periodicity in choice of activity, choice of toy, choice 
of place, choice of quiet or active behavior, and choice 
of person to whom to turn. Extensive quantitative 
data, and comparison to similar studies of children 
younger and older than this group. English and 
French summaries.—H. Wunderlich. 


7558. Wolffheim, Nelly. Kinderleben in der 
bee re ry aus der Geschichte der Priigel- 
strafe. (Child life in the past; survey of the history 
of corporal punishment.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1956, 7, 161-167.—In the past corporal 
punishment was essentially punitive and designed to 
deal with lying and “laziness.” Whenever corporal 
punishment is used to-day, it has the purpose of im- 
proving behavior. The history of corporal punish- 
ment from antiquity to the present is reviewed on the 
basis of various writers.—:. Schwerin. 


(See also abstracts 7056, 7172, 7261, 
7420, 7436, 7452, 7467, 7478, 7570, 
7757, 7775, 7776, 7780, 7799, 7839, 7901, 
7917, 7918, 7925, 7927, 7936, 7953, 7961, 7964, 
7990, 7994, 8091, 8155, 8211, 8235, 8260, 8284, 
8298, 8306, 8308, 8323, 8327, 8328, 8329, 8332, 
8339, 8347, 8362, 8374, 8383, 8451, 8459, 8485, 
8486, 8493, 8548, 8590, 8592, 8627, 8648, 8660, 
8663, 8729, 8886) 


7411, 
7738, 
7907, 


7304, 
7728, 
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7559. Blumenthal, Genevieve W. Emotional 
aspects of feeding the aged. /. Amer. diet. Ass., 
1956, 32, 829-831.—Out of her practical experience 
the author develops the thesis that giving an old per- 
son good, tasty food means “I care about you,” “I 
want you to live and you are important to me.” 
Factors affecting food preferences, symbolism in food, 
regression and food intake, and the need for individ- 
ual attention are considered.—J. Broek. 


7560. Bortz, Edward L. Mastering long term 
illness. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 447-452.—Types, fre- 
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quencies and problems of long term illnesses are dis- 
cussed. Psychological adaptability and adjustment of 
patients are described as essential variables of physi- 
cal recovery. A positive physical and psychological 
health program for the aged is viewed as contributing 
to community well-being —D. T. Herman. 


7561. Bradshaw, Homer Leslie. Differentiating 
characteristics of superior old people. /isserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2208-2209.—Abstract. 

7562. Hall, Bernard H. The mental health of 
senior citizens. Menninger Quart., 1956, 10(3), 15- 
21.—We must not believe that emotional needs drama- 
tically change when we become “old.” “We have 
made our first step toward helping the senior citizen 
when we recognize he is no different from the rest 
of us.” Illustrations are given of the many aspects 
and principles of working with these people who re- 
tain their basic emotional needs but experience greater 
difficulty in satisfying them.—l’. 4. Varvel. 

7563. Korchin, Sheldon J., & Basowitz, Harold. 
The judgment of ambiguous stimuli as an index of 
cognitive functioning in aging. /. Pers., 1956, 25, 
81-95.—Younger and older Ss differed distinctly in 
performance in relation to ambiguous stimuli. There 
was more vacillation and the decision time was slower 
in the older than in the younger subjects. The differ- 
ence was interpreted as reflecting less adequate ego 
organization in the older Ss. 19 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

7504. Tompkins, Dorothy C. The senile aged 
problem in the United States. Berkeley, Calii.: 

Sureau of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1955. i, 82 p. $1.50—A summary was made 
of statistical information on persons above the age 
of 65; number, living arrangements, income status, 
types of institutions, and estimated number disabled. 
lhe bibliography lists the sources of information as 
do the footnotes in the text and to the tables. The 
text attempts to digest and present a perspective of 
the scope of each of the problems of aged persons.— 
J. E. Birren. 

7565. Tuckman, Jacob. Retirement attitudes of 
compulsory and noncompulsory retired workers. 
Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 569-572.—Questionnaire re 
sponses of 112 compulsory retired workers were com- 
pared with 216 noncompulsory retired workers previ 
ously studied by interviews. No difference in fre 
quencies of resistance to retirement was found, but 
reasons for resistance attitudes did differ. The com 
pulsory group’s resistance stems from feelings of fit 
ness to continue working while the noncompulsory 
group resistance stems from inability to work because 
of poor health or old age. Differences in some as- 
pects of job performance prior to retirement, plans 
for retirement and ways of using leisure time in re- 
tirement were found.—D. 7. Herman. 

7566. Winston, Joseph S. Interpreting aging to 
the public. /. Jewish communal Serv., 1956, 33(1), 
67-72.—With the increased interest in the problems 
of the aging we are in a better position to overcome 
the effects of stereotyped attitudes toward older per- 
sons and to establish effective programs based on 
positive attitudes toward the aging. The establish- 
ment and maintenance of attitudes of self-worth and 
the willingness to participate in the communities’ ef- 
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forts to broaden their horizons will do much to im- 
prove the outlook for the aged.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 6889, 7118, 7733, 7926, 8034, 
8284, 8335, 8940) 
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(The psychology of 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 


7567. Belin-Milleron, Jean. 
droits anciens et primitifs. 
ancient and primitive laws. ) 
1955, 10, 385-396. 

7568. Bernard, Jessie. Social problems at mid- 
century; role, status, and stress in a context of 
abundance. New York: Dryden Press, 1957. 654 
p. $6.00.—‘. . . the central thesis of our study is, 
briefly, that although the social-problem ideology re- 
mains much the same today as in the past, . . . the 
phenomena it deals with . . . have changed. As a 
result of the abundance at last made possible by mod- 
ern technology, the pervasive motif of social problems 
has changed from concern with mere survival—to 
concern with the malfunctions of role and status. The 
principal form that suffering takes in a context of 
abundance is not physical pain but anxiety.” “The 
problem phenomena with which we concern our- 
selves fall into 2 major categories: (1) those that are, 
or result from, pathologies; (2) those that are, or 
result from, disorganization.”"—L. 4. Pennington. 


7569. Birks, G. A. Towards a science of social 
relations (1). Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 7, 117-128.— 
The author proposes to clear the ground for the 
transition of the social sciences from the stage of 
common sense generalization to a systematic formula- 
tion of these common notions as a classical system 
accounting for a wide range of experiences. The 
discussion ranges over such topics as causation, situa- 
tion, subjectivity, discontinuity, and creative activity. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

7570. Bloch, Donald A., Silber, Earle, & Perry, 
Stewart E. Some factors in the emotional reac- 
tion of children to disaster. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 113, 416-422.—A formal study followed a pre 
liminary visit to Vicksburg, Miss., after its tornado 
disaster on December 5, 1953. The design as con- 
ceived and carried out is first discussed after which 
certain over-all impressions of the research experi- 
ence are presented.—V. H. Pronko. 

7571. Bogardus, Emory S. Forty years of “so- 
ciology and social research.” Sociol. soc. Res., 
1956, 40, 426-432.—The journal, “Sociology and So- 
cial Research,” had its origin in “Sociological Mono- 
graphs, edited by the writer and published by the 
writer four times a year.” The author describes the 
development of the magazine from its beginnings at 
the University of Southern California in the Depart 
ment of Sociology, to its present status of an inter- 
national journal. It gives a resume of significant 
events connected with the journal in each of the 4 
decades of its existence.—S. M. Amatora. 


7572. Burgess, Ernest W. Seven significant 
changes in sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 
385-386.—Some sweeping changes in sociology in 
the United States since 1916 include the following: 
(1) the science of society based on empirical re- 
search; (2) a division of sociology into subject- 
matter areas; (3) specialization of personnel; (4) 
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the application of sociology in applied fields; (5) the 
creation of research methods and techniques; (6) 
interdisciplinary collaboration; and (7) integration 
of theory and research—S. M. Amatora. 


7573. Campbell, Donald T. Leadership and its 
effects upon the group. Odio St. Univ., Bur. Bus. 
Res., Monogr., 1956, No. 83, xi, 92 p.—This study 
urges that leadership must be defined and measured 
in terms of its effects upon group performance. It 
is based upon analysis of effectiveness measures for 
groups, subgroups and individuals belonging to a 
squadron of submarines. The data include Naval 
records of efficiency and morale for ships, sociometric 
data, leader behavior descriptions, nominations by 
superiors and subordinates, and effectiveness meas- 
ures. The concept of methodological “triangulation,” 
in which the relationships among several criteria are 
explored, is developed. Improvement of the criteria 
for leadership studies through the use of an actuarial 
approach, involving the time dimension and control 
of situational variance, is discussed.—P. Ash. 

7574. Chapin, F. Stuart. Reflections on changes 
in sociology during the past forty years. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1956, 40, 387-388.—The author presents a 
few of the many developments that may be indicated 
as exemplifying the relatively higher status of soci- 
ology in 1956 as above that which was in 1916. He 
contrasts the earlier beginnings with those of today 
and points out real gains in sound theory, methodology 
of research, and public esteem. These offer a chal- 
lenge to the younger generation and still greater im- 
provement in theory and research methods.—S. MV. 
Amatora. 


7575. Clausen, John A., & Linn, Erwin L. Pub- 
lic reaction to a severe polio outbreak in three 


Massachusetts communities. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 
40-51.—This study indicates that the readiness of a 
population to utilize scientific knowledge and tech- 
niques with reference to coping with a disease is just 
as significant in the effective control of the disease 
as the available knowledge of the health authorities. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

7576. Clinard, Marshall B. Sociology of deviant 
behavior. New York: Rinehart, 1957. xxi, 599 p. 
$6.50.—". certain deviations from social norms 
which encounter disapproval...” form the basis for 
this book. (1) “Social deviation” is concerned with 
urbanism and economic-technical factors in social 
deviation. A critical discussion of 3 theories of 
deviant behavior is also presented. (2) “Deviant be- 
havior” deals with murder, sex offenses, drug addic- 
tion, alcoholism, suicide, discrimination and preju- 
dice. (3) “Deviant behavior and social control” 
contains a discussion of various sociological and psy- 
chological methods of coping with such behavior. A 
list of selected readings follows each chapter.—H. D. 
Arbitman. 

7577. Coser, Rose Laub. A home away from 
home. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 3-17.—The hospital is 
an authoritarian social system. Its members—the 
patients—give up substantial rationality in prac- 
tically all aspects of life in favor of the functional 
rationality of organizational life. The patient’s sense 
of self-direction is often damaged during his stay in 
the hospital and his adjustment to non-patient roles 
made difficult—R. M. Frumkin 


7573-7583 


7578. Crozier, Michel. L’ambiguité de la con- 
science de classe chez les employés et les petits 
fonctionnaires. (Ambiguity in class consciousness 
of employees and minor officials.) Cah. int. Soc., 
1955, 18, 78-97.—( Sociol. Abstr., 1956, 4, abs. 2268.) 

7579. Davis, James A. Status symbols and the 
measurement of status perception. Sociometry, 
1956, 19, 154-165.—"This study, which was based on 
the judgments of photographs by 134 housewives, 
attempted to demonstrate that: (1) There is a tend 
ency for judgments of status symbol prestige to form 
a unidimensional order. (2) A picture technique 
may be used to measure one aspect of social status, 
subjective status perception. (3) Location in and 
movement within the social structure are associated 
with individual differences in the ability to perceive 
this unidimensional order. Indices of location are 
social status and domesticity. Indices of movement 
are age, experienced vertical mobility, experienced 
horizontal mobility, and expected horizontal mobility.” 
17 references.—H. P. Shelley. 

7580. Elias, Norbert. Problems of involvement 
and detachment. Brit. J. Sociol., 1956, 7, 226-252. 
—Ordered group life depends on an interplay of hu- 
man actions which are constituted both by involve- 
ment and detachment. But scientific behavior to ad- 
vance must be constituted predominantly of detach- 
ment. The fact that the scientist is an integral part 
of what he studies makes scientific detachment dif- 
ficult in the social sciences. Yet man must be in- 
volved with men in order to understand not only 
how they act but also why they act and what is the 
meaning of their acts. Another problem is that physi- 
cal science models are inadequate for the study of 
man. <A paradigm for the social sciences is very 
much needed.—R. M. Frumkin. 


7581. Fichter, Joseph H. Sociology. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. xiii, 450 p. 
$5.00.—‘‘Introductory sociology should not be clut- 
tered up with materials from other related disciplines 
like history, economics, geography, biology, and psy- 
chology. ‘This book avoids also the various value 
slants that in a hidden or open way are lodged in 
most introductory sociology textbooks. Above all, 
it does not moralize from any particular ethical point 
of view.” Sociology is defined as “the scientific 
study of patterned, shared human behavior.”—H. K 
\oore. 

7582. Gillin, John L. Important changes in so- 
ciology during the past fifty years. Sociol. soc 
Res., 1956, 40, 389-390.—The author traces the de 
velopment of sociology in the past forty years and 
points out increased evidence of the use of statistics 
by sociological writers. He shows how sociology 
has passed through its period of childhood and adoles 
cence and is now getting down to solid research to 
ascertain facts concerning human behavior.—S. . 
Amatora. 

7583. Goss, Mary E. W., & Reader, George G. 
Collaboration between sociologist and physician. 
Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 82-89.—The authors, a sociologist 
and a physician, elaborate some of the differences in 
point of view between the 2 professional groups 
which make cooperative research difficult. Both em 
phasize the need for mutual respect and esteem, and 
for understanding of the special terminology of each 
tield. Medical sociology as a relatively new inter 
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disciplinary field demands cooperative research and 
cooperative research demands mutual understanding 
and respect.—R. M. Frumkin, 

7584. Hankins, Frank H. A forty-year per- 
spective. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 391-398.—The 
author presents a resume of sociology in the past 40 
years. He should like to see more sociological effort 
devoted to the analysis of the cause of the current 
value shifts. Historically, the dominant interest in 
the sociological field has been the rise and fall of 
cultures. He maintains culture elements to be the 
one and only independent variable in the whole scheme 
of personality and social systems. In this he advo- 
cates 3 levels of research: (1) behavioristic psy- 
chology, (2) social psychology, and (3) culture.— 
5S. M. Amatora. 

7585. Harlow, Robert Granville. The perception 
of persons: an exploratory study of some of the 
determinants of self perception and social per- 
ception. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2220-2221.— 
Abstract. 

7586. Holley, J. W. The isolation by factor 
analysis of personality traits in the domain of mili- 
tary leadership. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. 
Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-70, vi, 29 p.— 
On the premise that individual differences in per- 
sonality account in part for variability in military 
leadership proficiency, this study sought to identify, 
by the use of personality questionnaires, traits hy- 
pothesized to be related functionally to leadership. 
Nineteen new tests constructed to assess 8 hypothe- 
sized traits were combined with 19 other tests previ 
ously used to assess a total of 13 hypothesized per- 
sonality traits. The 38 tests were given to 400 newly 
commissioned officers, OCS students and cadets, fac- 
tor analyzed and rotated. Three factors from Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey were retained ; 
2 factors previously identified by Barnes and 6 new 
factors emerged. External validation is needed.— 
S. B. Sells. 

7587. Hopkin, V. David. Some effects of in- 
dividual and group factors upon the perception of 
an ambiguous stimulus by members of small 
groups. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 29, 39.— 
Abstract. 

7588. Janowitz, Morris. Social stratification and 
the comparative analysis of elites. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 35, 81-85.—Analysis of stratification patterns 
of elites is a prerequisite for a fuller understanding 
of modern social structure. Some basic views are 
offered for consideration while relating the analysis 
of elites to social organization.—A. R. Howard. 

7589. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. Developing 
participation: some fundamental forces. /erson- 
nel J., 1956, 35, 166-170.—Participation in group 
training results in more application of what is taught 
than does listening to lectures. The trainees must 
feel a need for training before they will participate. 
l'rainees will participate more freely if the problem 
under discussion is relevant to their needs. Differ- 
ences of opinion, cohesiveness of groups and enthu- 
siasm of members all are factors increasing participa- 
tion. The size of the group is a very important fac- 
tor. The same number of outstanding participators 
are found in large groups (12 to 20), as in small 
groups (5 to 7). Since those who feel little oppor- 
tunity to participate are most dissatisfied, the smaller 
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groups are preferable. While participation is espe- 
cially desirable in training a group to improve their 
handling of human relations problems, too much par- 
ticipation aay create a feeling of competition which 
tends to make some members feel tense and insecure. 

-M. B. Mitchell. 

7590. Kénig, René. Die deutsche Soziologie 
im Jahre 1955. (German sociology in the year 1955.) 
Kol. Z. soziol., 1956, 8, 1-11.—Surveying the Ger- 
man sociological publications of the year 1955, the 
author denies that their quality proves a “come-back”’ 
of German sociology. They do not give the general 
theoretical orientation which is needed at present. 
New developments as, e.g., that of social psychology 
are not sufficiently considered. There is too much 
emphasis on older works and on unimportant special 
subjects and too little connection with the results of 
the research in other countries. A critical review is 
given of some of the recent publications especially of 
the “Dictionary of Sociology.” As regards transla- 
tions of foreign books, the selection deserves much 
adverse criticism. American sociological terms are 
adopted by German authors in a way which may lead 
to misunderstandings. It is only by rigorous self- 
examination and more consideration of the general 
problems that German sociology will regain its 
former high status —M. Haas. 

7591. Korner, Ija A. Of values, value lag, and 
mental health. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 543- 
546.—‘‘When the anthropologist studies the value 
structure of a culture, he declares himself most com- 
petent to do so where the society under study is small 
and its institutions stable.” The transforming and 
changing of values requires a great deal of time. 
“Can we scientists invade critically the area of values 
with no convictions, no moral banners, no preaching 
of gloom, no concept of right and wrong, invoking 
only the operational concept of ‘adjustment’ ?”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

7592. Langille, Vernon A. Prejudice: its dy- 
namics and consequences. /. Communication, 1956, 
6, 124-134.—General discussion of the dynamics and 
consequences of prejudice.—D. E. Meister. 

7593. Lee, Dorothy. Individual autonomy and 
social structure. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 16- 
21.—Brief materials and sketches from a number of 
societies are presented to show that law, limits, and 
personal autonomy can coexist effectively —G. S. 
Speer. 

7594. Lenski, Gerhard E. Social participation 
and status crystallization. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 
21, 458-464.—The present research tested and vali- 
dated the hypothesis that persons with a low degree 
of status crystallization are more likely to be sub- 
jected to disturbing experiences in the interaction 
process and have greater difficulty in establishing re- 
warding patterns of social interaction than others.— 
G. H. Frank. 

7595. Lerner, Max. The meaning of group ex- 
perience in the current scene. In National Con- 
ference of Social Work, The social welfare forum, 
1955, (see 31: 7604), 85-97.—The author presents 
his concern with a major problem on the current 
scene: the drive of present-day individuals toward 
conformity and their accompanying loss of identity. 
Such a pressing issue as civil liberties is seen largely 
as an identity problem. If young Americans are to 
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develop their personalities and find their identities 
in a way consistent with our democratic traditions, 
they must develop a tolerance which contains a sense 
of commitment to fight for other people’s right to be 
what they have to be.—L. P. Costin. 

7596. Liitkens, Charlotte. Die kleine Gruppe— 
Legende und Wirklichkeit. (The small group— 
legend and reality.) Kdél. Z. Soziol., 1956, 8, 426- 
449.—An investigation of the characteristic qualities 
and functions of the most important small groups 
shows that their small sizes are due to low technical 
development and above all to insufficient means of 
transportation. It cannot be denied that the amor- 
phous ever-growing groups of the 20th century cause 
a feeling of anxiety; they lack in personal nearness 
and cohesion. Besides, below the smooth surface 
enmities and hatred can also be found in small groups. 
The positive roles which small groups could play in 
a differentiated, efficient democratic society, are 
pointed out. 40 references.—M. Haas. 

7597. Miroglio, Abel. Géographie psychologique 
et psychologie des peuples. (Psychological geog- 
raphy and psychology of peoples.) Rev. Psychol. 
Peuples, 1955, 10, 201-206. 

7598. Mitscherlich, A. Aggression und An- 
passung. (Aggression and adaptation.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 10, 177-193.—Modern civilization 
heightens aggression through its increasing interfer- 
ence with vital wishes. And the complexity of mod- 
ern social life facilitates projection of the resulting 
anxiety onto features of the external world. So long 


as such projection is an integral part of the social- 
ization experience the person who is open to reality 


will be at odds with certain accepted social norms 
and values. Although already implicit in Freud’s 
attitudes, the contributions of the social environment 
to individual disorders of psychic vitality need to be 
made more explicit—E. W. Eng. 

7599. Moles, A. L’homme futur; sociometrie 
et sociatrie, modéles de l’ego et impact de la tech- 
nologie. (The future man; sociometry and sociatry, 
models of the ego and technological impact.) Jnt. J. 
Sociometry, 1956, 1, 48-51.—Given the increasing 
power of the sociometrist and psychologist in present- 
day society, and the rapidly changing nature of that 
society due to the impact of technology, the problem 
of the direction in which to attempt to integrate the 
creative individual is considered. Integration of the 
individual sacrifices creativity and neglects the factor 
of rapid change in society, if to the society at large, 
and is disorganizing and useless to society if it is 
purely in accord with the individual’s own deviate 
values. A solution is proposed between these ex- 
tremes.—J. W. Meyer. 

7600. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Anthropology 
and human nature. .Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 
1957. x, 390 p. $6.00.—We have here a collection of 
22 selected essays on various anthropological subjects. 
The book is divided into 9 topical headings, each in- 
troduced with a short essay, plus an appendix of 6 
shorter articles. All but the first essay have previ- 
ously appeared in print though, for this collection, 
all have been somewhat revised and rewritten. A 
bibliographical list of some 200 of Montagu's essays 
published over 3 decades is appended.—H. Angelino. 

7601. Moore, Harry Estill. Toward a theory of 
disaster. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 733-737.—An 
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analysis of the effects of disaster upon the population 
and attempts to deal with these effects are presented. 
—G. H. Frank. 

7602. Mora, Angel Rubin. The relationship be- 
tween the level of aspiration and some group and 
individual variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2206.—Abstract. i 

7603. Morris, Richard T. A typology of norms. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 610-613.—This presents 
an analysis of the characteristics of norms, placing 
the specific characteristics on continua in an attempt 
to facilitate research in this area of sociology.—G. H 
Frank. 

7604. National Conference of Social Work. The 
social welfare forum, 1955: official proceedings, 
82nd annual forum, National Conference of Social 
Work, San Francisco, California, May 29-June 3, 
1955. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
xvi, 265 p.—A collection of papers read at various 
meetings of the 1955 National Conference of Social 
Work, 6 of which are abstracted separately in this 
issue (see 31: 7595, 7616, 7621, 7739, 7767, 8528).— 
L. B. Costin. 

7605. National Conference of Social Work. The 
social welfare forum, 1956: official proceedings, 
83rd annual forum, National Conference of Social 
Work, St. Louis, Mo., May 20-25, 1956. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. xxi, 213 p. 
$5.00.—The keynote of most of the 16 papers selected 
for this volume is the impact of contemporary social 
changes on current social work practice. Typical of 
this theme were: “Current social frontier” (Ben- 
jamin Youngdahl) ; “Has the structure of social work 
become outmodeled?” (Agnes Meyer) ; “Conformity 
and freedom” (Telford Taylor) ; “Desegregation and 
integration in social work” (Savilla Simons) ; “Labor 
and social welfare” (Joseph Beirne) ; “Religion and 
social casework” (Felix Biestak); “The impact of 
industrialization on family life” (Harold Wilensky). 
Appendixes; program and business organization of 
the conference; list of contributors.—L. B. Costin. 

7606. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. Reflections on theories 
and sociometric systems. /nt. /. Sociometry, 1956, 
1, 8-15.—Relationships of social theories to each 
other and to behavioral science as a whole are dis 
cussed. Satisfactory theory is seen to provide ex 
istential meaning to life and action as well as to be 
logically consistent and to provide direction and 
stimulation to research. Problems of validation are 
considered.—/. W’. Meyer. 

7607. Newcomb, Theodore M. The prediction 
of interpersonal attraction. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 575-586.—“Perhaps the simplest . . . of the 
notions concerning determinants of positive attrac- 
tion is that of propinquity.” Essentially the proposi 
tion of propinquity says: Other things equal, people 
are most likely to be attracted toward those in closest 
contact with them. In general, as frequency of in 
teraction between 2 or more persons increases, the 
degree of their liking for one another increases. A 
number of general statements relating to interper- 
sonal attraction are considered including propositions 
of complementarity and perceived similarity. An 
original investigation of male transfer students to 
the University of Michigan all of whom were 
strangers to each other before sharing a student 
house is discussed. 18 references. —S. /. Lachman 
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7008. Northway, Mary L. A sociometric basis 
for a science of man. /nt. /. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 
6-8.—Sociometric preference, potential, and pattern 
are briefly discussed. The concept of world-wide 
equilibrium, interfered with by barriers, is presented. 
The social world is seen as consisting of “a vast 
interweaving of interpersonal relationships, . . . com 
plicated . . . but nevertheless a functional whole, and 
one that it is possible to study.”"—J. W. Meyer. 

7009. Ogburn, William F. Trends in a half cen- 
tury of sociology in the United States. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1956, 40, 399-400.—The author discusses the 
hanges in sociology since the first decade of the 
present century to the present time. In reviewing 
recent sociological activities, the author finds it dif- 
ficult to isolate the fluctuations around trends from 
the trends themselves. The methods of accumulating 
knowledge in sociology are greatly improved at mid- 
entury.—S. M. Amatora. 

7610. Opler, Marvin K. Cultural anthropology 
and social psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 302-311.—While epidemiological studies are ad- 
ministratively useful, social psychiatry must pursue 
the problem further to the direct aid of diagnostics 
ind therapy. The thesis is developed that content 
and dynamics are always inter-related and that they 
ire connected with culture etiologically rather than 
merely colored by culture. This is the proper study 
of social psychiatry. 50 references —N. H. Pronko. 

7611. Overstreet, Harry, & Overstreet, Bonaro. 
Roles chosen and unchosen. /astoral Psychol., 
1956, 7(66), 39-44.—We are thrust by choice or fate 
into a variety of roles. “Some of the imperatives .. . 


that pattern our human existence can be grim and 


painful affairs. Yet there is no way in which we can 
reject them without courting a still more tragic defeat 
than they impose.”—A. Eglash. 

7612. Parsons, Talcott. Suggestions for a socio- 
logical approach to the theory of organizations— 
II. Adm. sci. Ouart., 1956, 1, 225-239.—In this sec 
ond article of a 2-part series, the author identifies 
power as the central phenomenon of organization. 
lhe generation of power, both within and outside 
the organization, depends on 4 fundamental condi- 
which are identified. A classification of or- 
ganizational types, based on primacy of different 
types of organizational goals, is outlined and _ its 
utility illustrated by analyzing variations among the 
business firm, the military organization, and the uni- 
versity in this society —lV’. M. Staudt. 

7613. Patterson, Franklin K., Lukoff, Irving, & 
Winick, Charles. Is society the patient? Research 
and action implications. J/. educ. Sociol., 1956, 30, 
106-112.—Adults, operating in certain appropriate 
vays, are crucial to the achievement of self directed 
itizenship by adolescents. The authors present a 
number of postulates that emerged from the study. 
Following this, they analyzed some of the problems 
i methodology; present tentative findings of the 
project; give a critical evaluation of its methodology ; 
ind suggest procedures for a further study in adoles- 
cent citizenship and mental health—S. M. Amatora. 

7614. Phillips, Beeman N., & D’Amico, Louis A. 
Effects of cooperation and competition on the 
cohesiveness of small face-to-face groups. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 65-70.—This hypothesis was 
tested: “The cohesiveness of a small face-to-face 
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group will increase under cooperative conditions and 
decrease under competitive conditions.” Subjects 
were fourth grade children. Significant findings in- 
cluded: (1) Groups working under cooperative con- 
ditions increased in cohesiveness. (2) Groups work- 
ing under competitive conditions did not necessarily 
decrease in cohesiveness. Whether decrease occurred 
or not depended upon factors not specifically con- 
trolled in the experiment. These results imply that 
(1) cooperative classroom groups can be used to im- 
prove interpersonal relationships, and (2) competi- 
tion does not necessarily have undesirable effects on 
interpersonal relationships.—F’. Costin. 

7615. Queen, Stuart A. North American sociol- 
ogy—forty years of growing up. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1956, 40, 401-403.—In reviewing 40 years of grow- 
ing up in psychology, the author indicates the im- 
portant changes in the treatment of values. They 
are now guided in their choice of problems by the 
values of society. They endeavor to show how the 
results of their studies can be used practically.—S. M. 
Amatora 

7616. Reid, Ira DeA. Social change, social rela- 
tions, and social work. [n National Conference of 
Social Work, The social welfare forum, 1955, (see 
31: 7604), 75-85.—Presents an analysis of the gen- 
eral characteristics of contemporary western culture, 
and more specifically American ideals, and shows 
how these are related to the theory and practice of 
social work today. Emphasis is placed on the con- 
flict between the professed goals of our society and 
our real practices.—L. B. Costin. 

7617. Richter, Maurice N., Jr. The conceptual 
mechanism of stereotyping. <Amicer. sociol. Rev. 
1956, 21, 568-571—A critique of the concept of 
socio-psychological stereotypes —G. H. Frank. 

7618. Roshwald, M. Value-judgments in the 
social sciences. rit. J. Phil. Sct., 1955, 6, 186-208. 

-The demand for the ethical neutrality of social 
scientists, as set forth by such writers as Lundberg 
and Maclver, is opposed by the author on several 
grounds.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

7619. Samelson, Franz. Group pressure and in- 
congruity in the cognitive field as determinants of 
conformity. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2541- 
2542.—Abstract. 

7620. Schermerhorn, R. A. Power as a primary 
concept in the study of minorities. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 35, 53-56.—The postulate advanced is “that 
when contacts between two groups with different 
cultural lifelines become regular rather than occa- 
sional or intermittent, the resulting interaction crys- 
tallizes into a social structure reflecting the power 
differentials and the value congruence of the two 
social systems in tensional equilibrium.” Implica- 
tions of this postulate are mentioned.—A. R. Howard. 

7621. Schmidt, Warren H. Dynamics of people 
in meetings. In National Conference of Social 
Work, The social welfare forum, 1955, (see 31: 
7604), 215-220.—In answering the question of why 
meetings of intelligent people are not consistently 
productive, the author shows that part of the answer 
lies in an understanding of group dynamics. These 
important insights about group behavior are em- 
phasized: (1) “a group always deals with two levels 
of problems—task problems and relationship prob- 
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lems”; (2) “leadership can be shared in a group”; 
(3) “a member’s sense of responsibility depends 
largely upon his involvement in the decision-making 
process”; (4) “effective democratic meetings must 
be carefully planned”; (5) “the psychology of groups 
differs from the psychology of individuals.’—L. B. 
Costin. 

7622. Selvin, Hanan Charles. The effects of 
leadership climate on the nonduty behavior of 
Army trainees. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2234 
2235.—Abstract. 


7623. Shaffer, Charles Louis. 
bership and individual values. 
1956, 16, 2230.—Abstract. 

7624. Sidowski, Joseph B. The influence of re- 
ward and punishment in a minimal social situa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2225—2226.—Ab- 
stract. 

7625. Sorokin, Pitirim A. Changes in sociology 
during the past fifty years. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 
40, 404-408.—Aifter enumerating a list of eminent 
sociologists, who are no longer living, the author 
gives the names of many outstanding sociologists who 
were living at the beginning of this period and who 
are still with us. Following this, the author lists a 
number of the younger sociologists who are active 
leaders in the field. He presents some of the newer 
systems and maintains that if their blueprints are 
actually realized in respective sociological buildings, 
they may mark a phase in the developments of a 
truly scientific sociology in the next decade.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

7626. Srole, Leo. Social integration and cer- 
tain corollaries: an exploratory study. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 709-716.—The hypothesis that 
“social malintegration” is a function of intraper- 
sonality factors was tested and validated. The spe- 
cific factors influencing this social maladjustment are 
presented and their overall meaning and relation to 
previous research are discussed.—G. H. Frank. 

7627. Steiner, Jesse F. Comments on changes 
in American sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 
409-411.—The author presents changes which have 
taken place during his lifetime in the field of soci- 
ology. He shows how sociology has become widely 
accepted in the popular field of study in American 
colleges and universities. —S. 1. Amatora. 

7628. Stephenson, Richard Manning. Mobility 
orientation and stratification: a study of one 
thousand ninth graders. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2235-2236.—Abstract. 

7629. Stirn, Hans. Die “kleine Gruppe” in der 
deutschen Soziologie. (The “small group” in Ger- 
man sociology.) Kdél. Z. Sosziol., 1955, 4, 532-5 
The purpose of this article is to give a survey of the 
contributions made by German sociologists to the re- 
search of the so-called informal groups. The em- 
pirical methods, with which the inquiry of the ‘“Socio- 
logical Association on the Selection and Adjustment 
of the workers of big industrial plants” was carried 
out, led to the interesting result that subjective 
factors and the relations from person-to-person are 
of the greatest value for the economical success. 
Quantitative methods alone have proved to be in 
sufficient to comprehend complex relations. The 
article discusses further the problems of the worker's 
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satisfaction in his work, his feelings of belonging and 
his co-responsibility in the working process; finally 
an outline of the research in Germany after the year 
1945 is given. 49 references.—M. Haas. 

7630. Sylvester, John. Cognitive rigidity and 
role-reversal. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1955, 6, 25-34. 
—“The data support the hypotheses put forward, 
showing (1) that an individual’s fundamental con- 
ceptions of life affect his attitudes to everyday af- 
fairs; (2) that his fundamental ‘cognitive maps’ can 
be altered by the method of ‘role-reversal’; (3) that 
hence role-reversal can alter an individual’s attitudes 
to everyday affairs. The data further shows that 
the more ‘other-worldly’ a person’s basic conceptions 
are, the more difficult it is for him to understand any 
other point of view than his own.” English and 
Dutch summaries.—'V. De Palma. 

7631. Taylor, Carl C. Developments in sociol- 
ogy during the past forty years. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1956, 40, 412-413.—The author maintains that 2 
great developments have taken place in sociology 
during the past 40 years. These are (1) that social 
theory has become less philosophical and historical 
and more conceptual in a scientific sense; and (2) 
that empirical research has become dominant in the 
so-called findings of sociology. In addition to these 
2 broad divisions, the author maintains that the 
whole field of social psychology and its research has 
brought significant findings.—S. M. Amatora. 

7032. Torrance, E. Paul, & Mason, Raigh. The 
indigenous leader in changing attitudes and be- 
havior. /nt. J. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 23-28.—Research 
comparing the effects of indigenous leaders in pro- 
ducing changes in attitudes and behavior to the ef- 
fects of outsiders is reported. Aircraft commanders 
(indigenous leaders) were found to be significantly 
more successful than were instructors (outsiders) in 
producing group change in attitudes and behavior 
with respect to the acceptability of survival rations. 
—J.W. Meyer. 

7633. Van den Haag, Ernest. 
J. Sociol., 1956, 7, 212-216.—". . . a reputation can 
be built without achievements or deeds of valor 
simply by being associated in the public eye with 
those who have high status. One can manipulate 
one’s status without changes in the status base. With 
this discovery snobbery was born.” The essential 
characteristic of the snob is his thirst for unearned 
glory. Thus, snobbery is concern with repute and 
unconcern or spurious concern with cause or merit 
of it, a desire for prestige unearned. The author 
presents different types of snobs and non-snobs and 
shows that because snobbery is concerned merely 
with sheer social effect it is among the most purely 
social of relationships.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7634. Von Wiese, Leopold. Important changes 
in sociology since 1900. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 
414-416.—The author shows some of the important 
ideas of the old masters, who 50 years ago stood on 
guard and who still had the courage to create a sys- 
tem. Today scepticism has seized the upper hand to 
a dangerous degree, a scepticism which asserts that 
society cannot be systematically grasped as a unit. 
He maintains that statistical proof and inquiries af- 
ford but small perception of the essential nature of 
our human life and belong rather to the technique of 
social interaction.—S. MW. Amatora. 


Snobbery. Brit. 
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7635. Warriner, Charles K. Groups are real: 
a reaffirmation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 549- 
554.—The author presents 4 conceptualizations of 
the small social group, presents their pros and cons 
and examines one of these: the doctrine of realism 
which maintains that (1) the group is just as real 
as the person, but that (2) both are abstract, analyti- 
cal units, not concrete entities and that (3) the group 
is understandable and explicable solely in terms of 
distinctly social processes and factors, not by refer- 
ence to individual psychology; that modern realism 
is theoretical, analytical, anti-reductionist, but em- 
pirical.—G. H. Frank. 

7636. Young, Kimball. Some important changes 
in sociology during the past forty years. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1956, 40, 417-418.—The author maintains: 
(1) there has been a distinctive growth in the use 
of quantitative method; (2) a second change has 
been from armchair theorizing to attempts to link 
theory and empirical research; (3) there is a shift in 
the content areas of sociology; and (4) there is a 
shift in the professional interests or the younger 
generation of sociologists.—S. M. Amatora. 


7637. Znaniecki, Florian. Important develop- 
ments in sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 419- 
420.—Reporting on the survey of the chief books pub- 
lished by sociologists, the author finds they are in- 
vestigating 4 main categories of societies: (1) politi- 
(2) ecclesiastical societies; (3) national 
and (4) economic societies.—S. M. 


( al societies 
culture societies ; 
Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 6949, 6971, 7423, 7493, 7834, 8045, 
8135, 8203, 8631, 8686, 8962, 9055) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


7038. Banham, Katherine M. Estimating social 


incompetence in adults. Ment. Hyg., N. )., 1956, 
40, 427-437.—Secking a scale suitable for the evalua 
tion of the social competence of adults, the author 
developed a Social Competence Inventory for Adults 
which consists of a standardized interview and be 
havior check list which is reproduced in full, with 
directions for scoring and evaluations.—M. 4. Seiden 
feld. 

7639. Becker, Howard. Field work among Scot- 
tish shepherds and German peasants: “wholes” 
and their handicaps. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 10-15.- 
“Sociological field work is not necessarily committed 
to dealing with ‘societies as wholes’—however such 
‘wholes’ may be defined.” Field work may properly 
be conducted among groups that are not self-con- 
tained.—A. R. Howard. 


7640. Becker, Howard S. Interviewing medical 
students. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 199-201.—** The 
technical moral to be drawn [from the study] is 
perhaps that one might best assume that interviewees 
have both varieties of feelings [idealism and cyni- 
cism] about the values underlying the social rela- 
tionships under study and be aware of and consciously 
manipulate those elements of role and situation which 
give promise of eliciting one sentiment or the other.” 
“It may be more useful to start with the hypothesis 
that people may entertain each attitude, at one time 
or another, and let this notion inform a more flexible 
interviewing style.”—H. P. Shelley. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7641. Bennis, Warren G. Values and organiza- 
tion in a university social research group. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 555-563.—An analysis of special 
problems facing the social scientist—G. H. Frank. 

7642. Bischoff, Ulrich. Grundlage einer Theorie 
des Tendenzverhaltens. (Foundation for a theory 
of behavior towards tendencies.) Kdél. Z. Soziol., 
1956, 8, 92-110.—It is asserted that sociometric 
methods are not sufficient for a behavioral analysis, 
if there are influences present which direct the be- 
havior of an institution or of group members towards 
an aim dominated by a tendency. The attitude of the 
individual, his degree of conformity and adjustment 
to the pattern of behavior expected of him can not be 
assessed by sociometry. A geometrical method, of 
which an illustration is given, will better serve that 
purpose. The analysis has to reveal the motives and 
dispositions which are hidden. Conflicts can be 
artificially produced to further the analysis. Psy- 
chologists will have to investigate how far very posi 
tive attitudes towards tendencies are derived from 
stereotypes. 30 references.—M. Haas. 


7643. Bjerstedt, Ake. The methodology of pref- 
erential sociometry; selected trends and some 
contributions. Sociometry Monogr., 1956, No. 37, 
14-155.—Following a general discussion of the ori- 
gins, definitions and fields of sociometry, an extensive 
survey and analysis is made of the methods employed 
in the collection of sociopreferential data by subject 
reporting methods, i.e., subject choice methods as 
well as the methods of analysis employed with such 
data. Developments in data collection and analysis 
are based on changes in the frequency of usage of 
various methods of data collection and analysis asce 
tained from a sample of 100 articles published during 
the period 1945-1954. 523 references.—H. P. Shel 
ley. 

7644. Blanc, Haim. Multilingual interviewing 
in Israel. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 205-209. 
“Social research in Israel is facing a number of 
problems connected with the multilingual and multi- 
cultural character of the population.” The problems 
of interviewing under these conditions are discussed 
and illustrated. Alternative solutions are presented 
including the currently used procedure of determining 
whether or not the final tabulation “‘scales.”"—H. P. 
Shelley. 

7645. Blumer, Herbert. 
and the “variable.” Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
683-090.—This is a “critical examination” of em- 
pirical research in sociology, that is, research which 
“seeks to reduce human group life to variables and 
their relations.” Shortcomings and limitations of 
variable analysis in sociological research are pre- 
sented and discussed.—G. H. Frank. 

7646. Cannell, Charles F., & Axelrod, Morris. 
The respondent reports on the interview. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 177-181.—‘“Data collected on 
several surveys reveal that a high proportion of re- 
spondents reacted favorably to being interviewed and 
were willing to be reinterviewed. A major element 
was pleasure in the relationship with the interviewer, 
which was sufficient to make even questioning on 
delicate subjects enjoyable.”—H. P. Shelley. 

7647. Caplow, Theodore. The dynamics of in- 
formation interviewing. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 


Sociological analysis 
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165-i171.—‘‘Information interviews and therapeutic in- 
terviews are distinct but related. Most interviewers 
are still inadequately trained. Rules of interview- 
ing are designed either to conserve the neutrality of 
the questioner or to facilitate the self-expression of 
the respondent. Being interviewed is ordinarily 
gratifying to the respondent, because of specific de- 
vices which facilitate his role. Under ideal condi- 
tions, the interviewer’s role becomes highly attenu- 
ated, yet never without effect.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

7648. De Soto, Clinton Burgel. Social judg- 
ments as a function of temporal sequences of 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2227—2228.— 
Abstract. 

7649. Deutsch, E. La méthode de l'étude psy- 
chologique des attitudes. (Methodology for the 
study of attitudes.) Psychol. frang., 1956, 1, 19-20. 
—A brief discussion of the phenomenological ap- 
proach to the measurement of attitudes. A 2-part 
scheme for the categorization of measurement tech- 
niques is outlined.—B. A. Maher. 

7650. Dexter, Lewis Anthony. Role relation- 
ships and conceptions of neutrality in interview- 
ing. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 153-157.—‘“It is 
commonly supposed that the interviewer should be 
‘neutral’ toward interviewee and topic. In fact, how- 
ever, interviewers on many political and social sub- 
jects are identified by interviewees with values and 
opinions they think are characteristic of the former’s 
real or supposed social group. Co-operation may be 


obtained by deliberately seeking to establish ‘neu- 
trality on the interviewee’s side’ through using the 
interviewee’s phraseology and otherwise adopting a 


style and manner which lead the interviewee to feel 
that the interviewer is on ‘his side.’””"—H. P. Shelley. 

7651. Durandin, M. Les relations affectives 
vues a travers le mensonge. (Lying as a method 
of investigating emotional relationships.) Psychol. 
franc., 1956, 1, 13-14.—Lying is considered as a de- 
fensive or aggressive behavior on the part of the 
liar in particular personal relationships. By ques- 
tionnaire 2 groups were studied, 330 students and 580 
readers of a woman’s magazine. Frequencies of 
lying to given figures (e.g. father or husband) were 
obtained and frequencies of estimated lying by these 
figures are also reported.—B. 4. Maher. 

7652. Durant, Henry & Maas, Irene. Who 
doesn’t answer? A symposium on the problems 
of bias through non-returns in questionnaire sur- 
veys and follow-up conducted by post. Aull. Brit. 
psychol. Soc., 1956, 29, 33-34.—Abstract. 

7653. Green, Norman E. Scale analysis of urban 
structures: a study of Birmingham, Alabama. 
Amer. sociol, Rev., 1956, 21, 8-13.—"These findings 

. indicate that aerial photographic information may 
be profitably utilized to supplement and substitute for 
other data collection sources. Furthermore, it is 
clearly indicated that the Guttman scalogram method 
provides an excellent analytical model for research in 
urban structure. Finally, there appears to be some 
promise that further investigation of techniques and 
relationships suggested herein may help clarify and 
elaborate contemporary theory in urban ecology 
within a more comprehensive structure-function sys 
tem framework.”—H. E. Vuker. 

7654. Green, T. L. Note on sociometry in Cey- 
lon. /nt. J. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 45-47.—Sociometric 


7648-7658 


studies made in Ceylon are noted, and plans for the 
future are discussed. Specific problems in Ceylon 
are mentioned, notably the problem of linguistic, re- 
ligious, and ethnic differences. Essential problems 
to be dealt with sociometrically are, (a) the evalua- 
tion of social education in Ceylon, (b) measurement 
of prejudice between groups on a scale ranging from 
child to adult, and (c) inter-group education.—J. II’ 
Meyer. 


7655. Gronlund, Norman E., & Barnes, Fred P. 
The reliability of social-acceptability scores using 
various sociometric-choice limits. Elem. Sch. J., 
1956, 57, 153-157.—The reliability of sociometric 
results is influenced by 2 major factors: (1) the na- 
ture of the criterion and (2) the number of choices 
allotted. The author alters the technique to ‘pupils 
chosen last” in order to minimize the rejective aspects 
of negative choices. He thus achieves a higher re- 
liability without the undesirable influence usually as 
sociated with negative choices.—S. M. Amatora. 

7656. Gross, Edward. Social science techniques: 
a problem of power and responsibility. Sci. Von., 
N. ¥., 1956, 83, 242-247.—“The right of the scien 
tists to inquire freely into the secrets of nature has 
been fought over for centuries.” “The social scien- 
tist has built a great arsenal of secret weapons (the 
tape recorder being a lesser and rather poor one), and 
it is to these weapons that we owe a great deal of our 
knowledge of human behavior, especially about per- 
sonal or touchy matters.” Such secret techniques 
are powerful tools but “the very power of these tech- 
niques makes it necessary for controls to be provided 
on their users. The social scientist can never ignore 
the fact that, since his subjects are . . . human beings, 
their rights cannot be summarily ignored. The 
controls on the scientific behavior of social scientists 
must, therefore, rest ultimately on moral considera- 
tions.” Various aspects of the problem are discussed 
and the concluding section is entitled “Moral ob 
ligations.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7657. Hemphill, John K. Group dimensions: a 
manual for their measurement. Ohio St. Univ., 
Stud. Bur. Bus. Res. Monogr., 1956, No. 87. xi, 66 
p.—A set of scales, the Group Dimensions Descrip 
tions Questionaire, for measuring 13 dimensions of 
groups, including group autonomy, control, intimacy, 
etc., is described, and norms are provided on the 
basis of a “standard population” consisting of 950 
persons in a wide variety of groups. Reliability and 
validity data are given. The bulletin manual 
for the questionnaire.—P. Ash. 

7658. Henry, Andrew F., & Borgatta, Edgar F. 
A consideration of some problems of content 
identification in scaling. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 
20, 457-469.—Pointing out that the achievement of 
unidimensionality in scales does not insure correct 
identification of the content of the scale, the authors 
discuss and illustrate with empirical data some prob- 
lems and techniques of scale construction. They 
present a detailed example of how cumulative content 
can be built into a scale and how the scale can be im- 
proved by using the H-technique. Finally, they dem- 
onstrate that even in a high reproducibility scale the 
factor loadings on items may depend upon the fre 
quency of positive responses to the question when 
cutting points are held constant.—H. W. Riecken. 
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7659. Holman, Peter A. Validation of an at- 
titude scale as a device for predicting behavior. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 347-349.—Prior to the 
football season, 253 USC students completed a ques- 
tionnaire indicating their intentions for attending 
each game, and their attitudes toward football games. 
They subsequently reported attendance at each game, 

although predictions of future behavior were 
not highly valid and the predictive validity of the at 
titude scale used was less high, a high degree of 
predictive validity might be secured by grouping in 
dividuals into categories determined by both attitude 
scale scores and individual predictions."—P. Ash. 


7600. Kirkby, Kearney. A census study of the 
Character Research Project population. /nion 
Coll. Stud. Character Res., 1956, 1, 163-197.—So that 
findings of the Character Research Project can be 
generalized, the population must be described. The 
C.R.P. population tends to select a more highly pro- 
fessional and educated segment of the national popu- 
lation. Families tend to be larger than the national 
average. On the other hand, the C.R.P. population 
parallels closely that of a national protestant denomi- 
nation. Values to churches are reviewed.—lV. A. 
Koppe. 

7661. Kiser, Clyde V. Methodological lessons 
of the Indianapolis fertility study. Eugen. Ouart., 
1956, 3, 152-156.—The author presents a brief but 
systematic account of the methodological lessons 
learned from the Indianapolis Study discussing four 
broad types of lessons: (1) those concerning the in- 
dependent variables: social and psychological factors ; 
(2) the dependent variables: proportion of couples 
practicing contraception effectively and size of 
planned families; (3) size and character of the 
sample; and (4) general design of the study.—G. C. 
Schwesinger 

7662. Klett, Carroll James. A study of the Ed- 
wards personal preference schedule in relation to 
socio-economic status. /issertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 1947.—Abstract. 

7663. Krugman, Herbert E. Interviewing ex- 
Communists in the United States. Pubi. Opin. 
Ouart., 1956, 20, 473-477.—\The author describes 
differences in his interviewing technique adopted in 
order to deal with the varying motives of respondents 
had for cooperating in the research. Interviews in 
which catharsis or guidance was a_ respondent's 
dominant need tended to be long, biographically in 
timate and to involve almost therapeutic rapport with 
the interviewer, who behaved in a systematically non- 
directive way. On the other hand, in interviews 
with experienced and responsible ex-officials, the 
respondent's need for ego-enhancement was likely to 
be dominant and the interviewer was treated as a 
student to be tutored. In such cases, the interviewer 
had to maintain a nice balance between ignorance and 
political sophistication in order to maintain rapport 
and used varied techniques, including highly direc- 
_tive probes. Such interviews yielded much more 
organizational information and less data on feelings 
and attitudes.—H. W. Riecken, 

7664. Litwak, Eugene. A classification of biased 
questions. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 182-186.— 
Biased questions are defined not by the wording of 
the questions but by the purposes and methods of 
the researcher. “4d hoc rules on question wording 
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(i.e., cautions against loaded, vague, double-bar- 
reled expressions) can be systematically defined by 
the constructs of latent structure analysis—dimension 
and trace line. Bias in questions may lie in too many, 
too few, or inappropriate dimensions; incorrect as- 
sumptions about the trace line; or combinations of 
the 2. Such systematic definitions give more precise 
criteria for the construction of questions as well as 
clearer objectives for research on it.”—H. P. Shelley. 

7665. Moscovici, S. Sur l’analyse hiérarchique; 
applications et contributions 4 une technique de 
construction d’échelles d’attitude. ( Hierarchical 
analysis; applications of, and contributions to, a tech- 
nique for constructing an attitude scale.) Psychol. 
franc., 1956, 1, 15-16.—The construction of attitude 
scales is discussed with reference to problems of con- 


sistency and homogeneity within scales. Guttman’s 
> 


coefficient of reproducibility is criticised and 2 new 
coefficients proposed, based upon earlier works by 


Faverge.—B. A. Maher. 

7666. Myers, Lawrence, Jr. An examination of 
television audience measurement methods and an 
application of sequential analysis to the telephone 
interview method. Jissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1955-1956.—Abstract. 

7667. New, Peter Kong-ming. The personal 
identification of the interviewer. Amer. /. Sociol. 
1956, 62, 213-214.—"‘This is a personal account of 
the process of changes in attitude experienced by me 
when interviewing and living in close association 
with several groups of osteopathic students.” “The 
interviewer is supposed to be detached and to be 
studying a situation under ‘normal’ conditions. Yet, 
his mere presence may have created a series of prob- 
lems which are entirely superficial and exist only for 
that time in that space.” After some time in the 
field “. . . what may seem to be immediate problems 
will no longer seem so pressing.” Is this the 
case because the interviewer has gained in percep 
tion or because he has acquired the values of 
the tribe and lost his sociological perspective . . .?’’- 
H. P. Shelley. 

7668. Peters, William S. A method of deriving 
geographic patterns of associated demographic 
characteristics within urban areas. Soc. Forces 
1956, 35, 62-68.—The method is illustrated through 
the use of census data, followed by a discussion of 
strengths and limitations of the method—daA. R. 
Howard. 

7669. Schuessler, Karl F., & Driver, Harold. A 
factor analysis of sixteen primitive societies. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 493-499.—The purpose of this 
study was to discuss the appropriateness of factor 
analysis as a method in sociological research. It was 
concluded that this method would not revolutionize 
research in social anthropology, but it could provide 
useful data despite its avowed difficulties when deal- 
ing with this kind of material—G. H. Frank. 

7670. Stanton, Howard; Back, Kurt W., & Lit- 
wak, Eugene. Role-playing in survey research. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 172-176.—"“Three studies 
demonstrate that role-playing can be used to obtain 
data in a regular survey. Most respondents can do 
it; it is easy to train interviewers to administer; it 
is quickly and reliably scored; and it provides valid 
results. The data gathered by role-playing may 
prove better than traditional interview procedures 
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where the inquiry is concerned with the respondent’s 
behavior under stress, when he is strongly affected 
by his perception of other roles, the others’ reactions, 
and personality variables.”—H. P. Shelley. 

7671. Sutcliffe, J. P.. & Haberman, M. Factors 
influencing choice in role conflict situations. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 695-703.—An_ investigation 
was made of social and personality factors influencing 
choice in role conflict situations. Resolutions of a 
variety of role conflict situations in which social 
forces affecting the decision were balanced, were in- 
tercorrelated to test the hypothesis that there is a 
personality bias towards a given type of solution. 
The hypothesis was confirmed by the results of factor 
analysis. The factors isolated were tentatively iden- 
tified as authoritarian-submission, sex role conserva- 
tism, and morality-immorality—G. H. Frank. 

7672. Trice, H. M. The “outsider’s” role in field 
study. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 41, 27-32.—Despite 
the pros and cons, the author concludes that the use 
of the “outsider” role as a means of developing ac- 
ceptance in the research situation is a technique to be 
considered by the field researcher. He can turn this 
role assignment effectively to his advantage. This 
proves better than to remove it from his research ac- 
tivities. Examples are quoted.—S. M. Amatora. 

7673. Vogt, Evon Z. Interviewing water- 
dowsers. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 198.—The prob- 
lem of what role to play when interviewing water 
dowsers is discussed. When the interviewer is asked 
his opinion, an honest answer leads to defensiveness 
and loss of information and a pretense of believing 
leads to an ethical problem. In contrast to the an- 


thropologist who is not normally expected to take a 
position on a custom, the interviewer in the present 
situation is expected to be in agreement with the 
respondent.—H. P. Shelley. 

7674. Von Hoffman, Nicholas, & Cassidy, Sally 


W. Interviewing Negro Pentecostals. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1956, 62, 195-197.—The problems of main- 
taining personal unconcern while studying a Negro 
Pentecostal church group are discussed. ‘We could 
not take our ease and calmly watch the proceedings, 
for the people we were interested in were not only 
Pentecostals; they were just as much fellow citizens 
with whom we had very real bonds in other spheres 
of life."—H. P. Shelley. 

7675. Wax, Murray, & Shapiro, Leopold J. Re- 
peatedinterviewing. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 215— 
217.—Because of the theory that the interview in- 
fluences the respondent “. . . survey researchers are 
reluctant to reinterview respondents even where there 
would clearly be advantages, economic or otherwise. 
However, in a large-scale project recently conducted 
by our organization in which respondents were in- 
terviewed from two to as many as five times, we 
found reinterviewing frequently rewarding. We pre- 
sent here the theoretical point at issue, an outline of 
the survey design, and some notes about its ad- 
vantages.” —H. P. Shelley. 

7676. Williams, Robin M., Fischer, Burton R., 
& Janis, Irving L. Educational desegregation as 
a context for basic social science research. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 577-583.—An analysis of the 
opportunities and problems of empirical research on 
desegregation using the community as a “natural 
laboratory.”—G. H. Frank. 
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7677. Wolins, Leroy. The validity of peer rat- 
ings as a function of rater characteristics and 
methods of scoring. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2207.—Abstract. 

7678. Yamamura, Douglas S., & Zald, Mayer 
M. A note on the usefulness and validity of the 
Herbst Family Questionnaire. Hum. Relat., 1956, 
9, 217-221.—“The Herbst Family Questionnaire is 
inadequate for most social-psychological problems be- 
cause of its equation of the functionally significant 
and insignificant and because it fails to take into ac- 
count meaningful components of family life such as 
deference and respect behavior.”—R. A. Littman. 


(See also abstracts 6861, 8648, 8764) 
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7679. Alpenfels, Ethel J. Sense and nonsense 
about race. (Rev. ed.) New York: Friendship 
Press, 1957. 64 p.—Fifty questions most commonly 
asked the author by students, church groups and clubs 
are considered in this pamphlet. The role of facts, 
definition of race, the principal stocks of mankind, 
differences between race and culture, physiological 
differences, intermarriage, the meaning of people 
saying, “We have no race problem” are among the 
topics discussed. Suggested readings are included.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

7680. Antonovsky, Aaron. Toward a refine- 
ment of the “marginal man” concept. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 35, 57-62.—On the basis of interviews with 58 
Jewish males from the greater New Haven area, it 
is concluded that ‘“‘marginality is an important source 
of problems in a pluralistic world with some degree 
of horizontal and/or vertical mobility” and that the 
traditional associations with the marginality con- 
cept, e.g. instability, perpetual conflict, etc., are ap- 
parently not generally evident—A. R. Howard. 

7681. Armstrong, Lincoln, & Hirabayashi, Gor- 
don K. Social differentiation in selected Lebanese 
villages. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 425-434.—Al- 
though it would appear that villages in the Arab 
Middle East were very much alike and lacked social 
differentiation, this study demonstrated that careful 
and more specific evaluation of socio-economic varia- 
bles could reveal real sub-group differences. By 
utilizing occupational categories, what ostensibly ap- 
pears to be a completely homogenous mass of people 
turns out to be significantly differentiated on some 
socio-economic variables. The results of this study 
cast doubt upon the process of generalizing on the 
basis of individual small village studies, but that 
inter-village similarities can be detected on the basis 
of the occupational categories.—G. H. Frank. 

7682. Baker, Wendell Dean. A study of se- 
lected aspects of Japanese social stratification: 
class differences in values and levels of aspiration. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2232.—Abstract. 

7683. Bastide, R. African students in France. 
Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 489-492.—". . . an elite 
is not only the product of university training, but of 
its own vital experiences. France has identified the 
training of elites with the acquisition of diplomas. 

.’ Africans, however, have defined elite in terms 
of awareness of responsibility for the future of Africa. 
The behavior of the graduate elite when back in 
Africa is yet to be determined and will be influenced 
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by the situation in Africa. However, it will be “. . . 
helpful to follow the development of their situation in 
French universities since acculturation depends on 
the length of residence, and interracial relations are 
transformed by mutual adaptation of points of view.” 
—H. P. Shelley. 


7684. Blalock, H. M. Economic discrimination 
and Negro increase. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
584—588.—This researcher tested and, on the basis of 
his findings, purports to reject the hypothesis that 
an increase in prejudice, conflict, and discrimination 
are an ipso facto generalization with increase in 
minority population. Some increase in discrimination 
and conflict could be found in housing, but none on 
the job. An analysis of Negro-white relations in 88 
non-Southern metropolitan communities was made 
and implications of the findings offered—G. H. 
Frank. 

7685. Brausch, G. E. The problem of elites in 
the Belgian Congo. /nt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 
452-458.—". . . three tendencies are visible among 
the elites of the Belgian territories in Africa; a tradi- 
tionalist tendency, supported by most of the tradi- 
tional elites (chiefs, judges, and notables), a progres- 
sive tendency, supported by a large part of the intel- 
lectual elites and the middle class, and an intermediate 
tendency represented by the neotraditionalist mem- 
bers of the intellectual elite and the most progressive 
of the traditional elite.” Aided by governmental 
neutrality “. .. an African society has been brought 
into being which, although neither democratic nor 
cooperative, succeeds in maintaining a harmonious 
balance between the various elites and social classes.” 
—H. P. Shelley. 

7686. Busia, K. A. The present situation and 
aspirations of elites in the Gold Coast. /mnt. soc. 
Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 424-431.—This paper outlines a 
conceptual framework for an empirical study of the 
elite of the Gold Coast. There are 3 status groups 
present: the traditional elite determined by tribal 
lineage ; the European elite and the new literate elite. 
With the advent of self-government political conflict 
is essentially between the traditional and the literary 
elite—H. P. Shelley. 

7687. Chaudhuri, Arun Kumar Ray. A psycho- 
analytic study of the Hindu Mother Goddess 
(Kali) concept. Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 123-146.— 
The Kali concept and the Sakti cult are derived from 
many diverse cultural and racial elements. The cen- 
tral Mother figure of the Kali image comes from the 
pre-Aryan Dravidian culture. The black image of 
Kali is seen upon a background of evil spirits. With 
her 2 right hands she offers benedictions; with her 
2 left hands she holds a sword and a severed human 
head. She steps upon the passive figure of Mahakal, 
her consort, and tramples upon snakes. To her are 
sacrificed goats, buffaloes, or human beings. Ana- 
lytic meanings are suggested for these symbols. 20 
references.—W. A. Varvel. 


7688. Clark, Kenneth B. (Chm.). 


Desegrega- 
tion: its implications for orthopsychiatry. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 445-470.—In this round 
table, community factors related to desegregation 


were discussed by Arnold M. Rose; social class 
factors in public school education as related to de- 
segregation, by Daniel C. Thompson; the role of the 
community organizer in desegregation, by Whitney 
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M. Young; the implications for research, by Bing- 
ham Dai; some psychodynamic aspects, by Viola W. 
Bernard; application of a desegregation principle to 
the treatment of children, by Victor E. Carter, Stella 
Chess, and Catherine Lombard.—R. E. Perl. 

7689. Cowgill, Donald O. Trends in residential 
segregation of nonwhites in American cities, 1940- 
1950. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 43-47.—‘Resi- 
dential segregation scores have been computed for 
209 American cities in 1950. For 185 of these, com- 
parable scores are available for 1940. Comparison of 
these scores for the 2 years indicates conclusively 
that residential segregation increased during the 
decade. The composite score for all 185 cities went 
up .033, and 129 cities increased, while only 52 de- 
creased and 4 remained the same.”—H. E. Yuker. 

7690. Détrez, Lucien. Psychologie du Flamand 
de France. (Psychology of the French Flemish.) 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1955, 10, 259-268. 

7691. Ford, Leon Ignatius. The relationship 
between prejudice and dogmatism in opinion 
change. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
stract. 

7692. Francis, E. K. Multiple intergroup rela- 
tions in the upper Rio Grande region. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 84-87.—A particular case of 
intergroup relations is analyzed in order to indicate 
some of the factors that must be considered in de- 
scribing the relationship of an ethnic group to the 
society of which it is a part. The case studied “seems 
to indicate that in the analysis of intergroup relations 
it is not sufficient to treat the dominant and the 
ethnic groups as social systems functioning separately 
on the same level, or to stress differences in their 
cultural heritage. This relationship is more sig- 
nificantly determined by the institutional framework 
within which all the components of an ethnically 
mixed society must operate.”—H. E. Yuker. 

7693. Frumkin, Robert M. Race, occupation, 
and social class in Ohio. /. Negro Educ., 1954, 23, 
492-495.—A study of the occupations of whites and 
Negroes in Ohio in 1950 indicated that only 11% of 
employed male Negro workers held white-collar posi- 
tions but 32 percent of white male workers held such 
positions. The discrepancy was even greater among 
female workers. Furthermore, relatively 3 times as 
many Negroes were unemployed as whites and the 
family income of white families was double that of 
Negro families. Thus, the Ohio Negro’s social status 
is that of a lower class individual. Three serious 
social problems result from this status: (1) family 
instability; (2) a high incidence of mental illness; 
and (3) a high incidence of crime. The writer 
suggests that the Negro can do 2 things to improve 
his status without legislation: (1) universally prac- 
tice planned parenthood; (2) educate every Negro 
child as far as his ability will take him—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

7694. Graham, Saxon. American culture; an 
analysis of its development and present charac- 
teristics. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. xiii, 
559 p. $6.50.—Written primarily for undergraduate 
courses, the book utilized a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach, incorporating the theoretical formulations of 
the major social sciences. In its 22 chapters we find 
a description and analysis of the various facets of 
American culture. Commencing with a discussion of 
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the main concepts of our culture and social structure, 
there follows a concise analysis of the fundamental 
American values which comprise our social heritage. 
The text concludes with a number of generalizations 
regarding culture change in the U.S.A.—H. An- 
gelino. 

7695. Graham, Saxon. Ethnic background and 
illness in a Pennsylvania county. Soc. Prob., 1956, 
4, 76-82.—Some significant differences in disease 
prevalence were found between first and second gen- 
erations of certain Pennsylvania ethnic groups. 24 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7696. Griéger, Paul. Essai d’une analyse carac- 
térologique des peuples. Cas de l’ethnotype liba- 
nais. (Essay on a characterological analysis of 
peoples. The case of the Lebanonese ethnotype.) 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1955, 10, 269-287. 

7697. Hagen, Wilhelm. Twentieth century 
changes in the German way of life. J. soc. Ther., 
1956, 2, 188-203.—The impact of social and psycho- 
logical forces upon the family and related institutions 
is described with particular attention given to the 
effects thereof upon post-war West German social 
behavior.—L. A. Pennington. 

7698. Heuse, Georges A. 
médicale. (Medical ethnopsychology.) 
chol. Peuples, 1955, 192-200. 

7699. Heuse, Georges A. Race, racismes, anti- 
racismes. (Race, racism, anti-racism.) Rev. Psy- 
chol. Peuples, 1955, 10, 368-381. 

7700. Irving, James. Household and relation- 


L’ethnopsychologie 
Rev. Psy- 


ship structures in a South African non-industrial 


urban area. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1955, 6, 5-24.— 
“As a result of the high degree of disorganization in 
African households in industrial and mining areas of 
urban South Africa, consequent upon the selective 
demand for male labour in a migratory system, the 
sociologist may observe the unique phenomena of a 
heavy masculinity rate, male biased household struc- 
tures and degeneracy of kinship systems. It is de- 
sired to compare with this, and also to describe, 
classify and draw generalizations about a non-in- 
dustrial African urban society, characterized by a 
female biased sex ratio, relative stability in its migra- 
tory pattern, and strongly marked local character- 
istics. . . . English and Dutch summaries.—N. De 
Palma. 

7701. Kane, Francis D., Richter, Peter; Hinkle, 
Lawrence E., Jr., & Wolff, Harold G. Illness, at- 
titudes, and behavior patterns in a group of 
“healthy” Chinese. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 76, 271.—Abstract. 


7702. Kane, Francis D., Richter, Peter; Hinkle, 
Lawrence E., & Wolff, Harold G. Illness, attitudes 
and behavior patterns in a group of “healthy” 
Chinese. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 408.—Ab- 
stract. 

7703. King, Morton B., Jr. The minority course. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 80-83.—Although there 
are many textbooks dealing with minority groups, 
there is no “sociology of minorities” consisting of a 
“consistent and comprehensive set of sociological gen- 
eralizations.” In order to develop such a sociology, 
it is necessary to: “approach our data with objec- 
tivity, and develop a conceptual framework which is 
at once sociological and apt.” This paper discusses 
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what to look for and where to look in order to per- 
ceive minority phenomena accurately and analyze 
them meaningfully.—H. E. Yuker. 

7704. Leith-Ross, S. The rise of a new elite 
amongst the women of Nigeria. /nt. soc. Sci. Bull., 
1956, 8, 481-488.—“‘There are at present two types 
of ‘high status groups’ among the women, each func- 
tioning in its own orbit, one destined to disappear, 
the other more likely to amalgamate with a third 
type, the nascent ‘intellectual.’” The first group con- 
sists of the old traditional elite; the second is the 
elite of wealth as exemplified by the big women 
traders. “The position of a feminine elite seems 
more secure since the women have not moved so far 
away from the masses and are not encumbered by 
political slogans and past pronouncements.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 

7705. Little, Kenneth. Two West African 
elites. IJnt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 495-498.—Two 
studies made by the Department of Social Anthro- 
pology, Edinburgh University for Unesco are de- 
scribed. One study is of an Ewe community at Keta 
on the Gold Coast in which the literate though not 
highly educated individuals were the important fig- 
ures in the development of the group. In the Birom 
tribe of central Nigeria, “materially one of the most 
meagre in Africa,” the traditional elite (rulers) were 
initially most responsible for social change.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

7706. Liu, Hui-chen Wang. An analysis of the 
Chinese clan rules: a study of social control. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2550-2551.—Abstract. 

7707. Maahs, Arnold M. A sociological inter- 
pretation of the cargo cult of New Guinea and 
selected comparable phenomena in other areas of 
the world. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2547-2548. 
—Abstract. 

7708. Mercier, P. Evolution of Senegalese 
elites. /nt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 441-452.—The 
problems resulting from the rapid development of 
non-traditional elites differ in various regions and 
economic, political and social contexts. The follow- 
ing criteria are suggested for classifying regional 
differences and are applied to the Senegalese of 
French West Africa: extension of education; types 
and degree of economic development; role of the 
traditional structures and social grades; types and 
degree of tension between the African modernist 
elites and the European groups. “A new intellectual 
elite is ... [replacing] . . . the colonial elite which 
in Senegal had already succeeded in gaining appreci- 
ably greater influence than in the other French West 
Africa territories; there has been no break between 
them. And yet tensions and possibilities of conflict 
exist.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

7709. Monahan, Thomas P., & Monahan, Eliza- 
beth H. Some characteristics of American Negro 
leaders. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 589-596.—-An 
analysis of age, marital, religious, occupational, edu- 
cational, political, and residential characteristics of 
the American Negro.—G. H. Frank. 

7710. Moon, Sheila. Some aspects of redemp- 
tion in the Navajo creation myth. J. Psychother., 
1956, 3, 53-72.—Psychological or religious redemp- 
tion is the act of recovering for oneself an essential 
value which one recognizes as having been lost. The 
Navajo creation myth portrays man and woman 
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searching for their destiny with the help of the Great 
God (Begochiddy) as they emerge from darkness 
through adventures, mistakes and recoveries. The 
myth well symbolizes the struggle of personality to 
deal with the forces of the unconscious, as he falls 
into conflict with his own impulses, erects his ego- 
defenses, and then must regress to acknowledge what 
he has rejected in himself and incorporate it in the 
enlarging wholeness of integration. To be so related 
to the unconscious powers within us of life and God 
is redemption.—P. E. Johnson. 

7711. Moreira, A. The ‘elites’ of the Portuguese 
‘tribal’ provinces (Guinea, Angola, Mozambique). 
Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 458-481.—An extensive 
though sketchy discussion of the features which de- 
fine and characterize the Portuguese ‘tribal’ provinces 
is presented to provide for an understanding of the 
position and role of the elites and of the policy of 
integration applied in developing them. An 8-page 
table is provided listing the teaching and educational 
establishments and their attendance figures for 1951. 
—H. P. Shelley. 

7712. Morris, Stephen. Indians in East Africa: 
a study in a plural society. Brit. J. Sociol., 1956, 7, 
194—-211.—Indians who came to settle in East Africa 
were mainly traders and artisans and form a kind of 
commercial middle class. However, since there are a 
dozen or more different caste or sectarian Indian 
groups there is no Indian society as such but many. 
fo illustrate the pluralistic nature of East African 
Indian subgroups the author presents an analysis of 
the Shia Imani Ismailia Muslim and the Patidar 
Hindu communities.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7713. Ngcobo, S. Bangani. African elite in 
South Africa. /nt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 431-440. 
—The development of an African elite is discussed 
under 3 categories: the tribal elite, the educated elite 
and the occupational elite. “Denied status, citizen 
rights, economic opportunities and the benefits of 
Western civilization, educated Africans and urban 
African workers have developed African nationalism 
as a rallying force.” Whether or not they can cope 
with the present policy of separate development and 
whether the gains from it will compensate for loss of 
rights and status remains to be seen.—H. P. Shelley. 

7714. Parin, Paul, & Morgenthaler, Fritz. Char- 
akteranalytischer Deutungsversuch am Verhalten 
“primitiver” Afrikaner. (Character analytic essay 
in the interpretation of “primitive” African behavior. ) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 311-330.—Psychodynamic 
interpretation of behavioral observations among the 
Sudanese, British and French West Africans. The 
African “clan conscience” stands in sharp contrast 
to the individual “superego” of Europeans. The 
African conscience is less differentiated from the 
ego, and more fully represented by projections or ex- 
ternal authority figures. The African does not under- 
stand the European “work ethos,” nor does he repress 
his anger to the same degree. Problems of “guilt” 
are handled through the use of prescribed magic or 
social observances. English summary.—E. W. Eng. 

7715. Record, Wilson. Community and racial 
factors in intellectual roles. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 
41, 33-38.—The constancy of the character of the 
Negro intellectual’s rejection by a white-dominated 
society and the similarity of his experience to that 
of his fellow Negros combine to create a personal 
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psychology and a public pressure that cause con- 
tinual difficulties to redress racial balance. The 
author analyzes the disparate pressures brought to 
bear upon the Negro intellectual by various sources. 
His hypothesis was supported by the results of in- 
terviews with Negro intellectuals on the West Coast. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

7716. Record, Wilson. Sociological theory, in- 
tra-racial color differentiation and the Garvey 
movement. J. Negro Educ., 1956, 25, 392-401.—By 
accepting assumptions based on naturalistic observa- 
tions rather from a pre-determined theoretical bias 
one can more fruitfully explain intra-racial color 
differentiation by analyzing the Garvey movement 
than investigating some selected community. Seven 
basic assumptions are listed and defined—C. K. 
Bishop. 

7717. Tardits, C. The notion of the elite and 
the urban social survey in Africa. /nt. soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1956, 8, 492-495.—The problems of defining 
elite in connection with a survey of the social and 
economic position of African elites in Dahomey are 
discussed including the considerations leading to the 
decision to identify the elites with the literate. “The 
survey was carried out at Portonovo and covered all 
individuals . . . who had taken the full course school- 
ing. .. . The survey included a study of family, eco- 
nomic and political development, considered from the 
angle of the facts as well as from that of opinions.” 
Survey findings are not reported—H. P. Shelley. 

7718. Wintringer, Gérard. Considérations sur 
Vintelligence du noir Africain. (Considerations on 
the intelligence of the African Negro.) Rev. Psy- 
chol. Peuples, 1955, 10, 37-55. 


(See also abstracts 7489, 7553, 7597, 7616, 7620, 
7669, 7734, 7849, 7886, 7891, 7961, 7965, 7981, 
7999, 8083, 8165, 8336, 8416, 8567, 8646, 8653) 
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7719. Amar, André. Essai psychanalytique sur 
largent. (Psychoanalytic essay on money.) Rev. 
franc. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 332-344.—Capitalism and 
debt go together. Capitalism produces its own hu- 
man type the business man, the cornerstone of pres- 
ent society, working without cease in pursuit of an 
impossible redemption. Economic crisis is the spec- 
tor of bourgeois societies. Whatever the cost, estab- 
lished money procedures must be maintained, result- 
ing in an irrational economy and giving rise to a 
charged relationship with the state and to political 
anxiety, the most tragic theme of this epoch.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

7720. Annella, M. Some aspects of interracial 
marriage in Washington, D. J. Negro Educ., 
1956, 25, 380-391.—A study of the number of inter- 
racial marriages between 1940-47 apparently con- 
firmed the hypothesis “that an unbalanced sex ratio is 
a causal factor in interracial marriage.” When fe- 
males are predominant they intermarry more fre- 
quently than males. The roles are reversed when 
males are predominant. There has been a consistent 
decline in Negro-white marriages from a peak of 16 
in 1915 to 6 in 1947. A case study of Negro-white 
marriage is presented.—C. K. Bishop. 

7721. Apel, Hans. Proposal for a surnational 
peace authority. Bull. Res. Exch. Prev. War, 1956, 
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4, 37-41.—An agency is needed whose sole concern is 
the prevention of war, and whose power is derived 
directly from the peoples of the world rather than 
from national governments. A plan for such an 
agency is presented, and research that would indicate 
the feasibility of the plan is outlined. Most of the 
research questions posed are in the area of public 
opinion.—H. C. Kelman. 

7722. Axelrod, Morris. Urban structure and 
social participation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
13-18.—Data from the Detroit Area Study indicate: 
“(1) A majority of the population had formal group 
membership. (It) was neither markedly intensive 
nor extensive for most organizational members, and 
at least one-third of the population had no such mem- 
bership. (2) Formal group membership and _ par- 
ticipation were not randomly distributed throughout 
the population, but were related to some basic and 
fundamental differentiating characteristics in our 
society. (3) Informal group association was well- 
nigh universal with only a small segment entirely 
devoid of such association. (4) Relatives emerged 
as the most important type of informal group associa- 
tion. (5) Formal and informal group participation 
vary positively together."—H. E. Yuker. 


7723. Bauder, Ward W. Objectives and activi- 
ties of special-interest organizations in Kentucky. 
Kentucky Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull., 1956, No. 639, 43 p. 
—Four Kentucky counties which varied in degree of 
urbanization were included in this study of 526 volun- 
tary special-interest associations. The number of or- 
ganizations and members increase with greater ur- 
banization, communication facilities, occupational di- 


versity, average family income, level of education, 


and smallness of family size. The most frequently 
reported objectives were educational, economic, re- 
ligious, relief or welfare, and recreational—H. K. 
Moore. 

7724. Bell, Wendell, & Force, Maryanne T. 
Urban neighborhood types and participation in 
formal associations. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
25-34.—Results of a study in San Francisco indicate: 
(1) over 3-fourths of the men hold membership in 
at least one formal group, and a relatively small per- 
centage of these are inactive. (2) Men living in high 
S.E.S. neighborhoods belong to the greater number 
of associations, attend more frequently, and hold 
office more. (3) Individual family status character- 
istics within each of the neighborhoods, such as 
marital status, age of children, employment status of 
wife, etc., show no consistent relationship to formal 
association participation. (4) The relationship be- 
tween age roles and associational participation de- 
pends upon economic level.—H. E. Yuker. 


7725. Bolte, Karl-Martin. Ein Beitrag zur 
Problematik der sozialen Mobilitaét. (A contribu- 
tion to the research of problems of social mobility.) 
Kél. Z. Soziol., 1956, 8, 26-45.—From the research 
on social mobility, carried out by the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, some selected parts are presented. 
Most of these are based on statistical data and deal 
with the changes brought about by World War II 
and the post-war events. Discussed are (1) the in- 
crease of vocational fluctuation (2) ascent and de- 
scent in social status as seen by changes of voca- 
tional positions (3) shifts in the social origin of 
vocational groups (4) the relationship between the 
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social positions of fathers and sons. It is stated that 
this research does not yet permit to draw any gen- 
eral conclusions about the mobility of the whole 
nation; it included natives and refugees within a 
smaller area about which quantitative and therefore 
objective data are given.—M. Haas. 


7726. Bossard, James H. S., & Letts, Harold C. 
Mixed marriages involving Lutherans—a research 
report. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 308-310.— 
Reports from 382 pastors about the numbers and rea- 
sons for marriages of Lutherans to non-Lutherans.— 
M. M. Gillet. 

7727. Bowerman, Charles E., & Day, Barbara R. 
A test of the theory of complementary needs as 
applied to couples during courtship. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1956, 21, 602-605.—Using a sample of 60 col- 
lege couples, the authors purport to demonstrate that 
there is no support for the theory that mate selection 
is based on a search for the gratification of comple- 
mentary needs. Suggestions for further research are 
made.—G. H. Frank. 


7728. Braestrup, Agnete. Children born out of 
wedlock in Copenhagen, their family milieu at age 
of five years. Acta paediatr., 1956, 45, 352-355.— 
Investigation shows that 82.5% of children born out 
of wedlock live in a home with a father and a mother 
(own or adopted) ; corresponding conditions apply to 
90% of children born in wedlock. Existing data 
show that children born out of wedlock (1 out of 10 
here) are more often born pre-maturely, have greater 
mortality and morbidity, and profit less from school- 
ing. French, German, Spanish summaries.—R. C. 
Nickeson. 


7729. Brams, L. A propos d’un colloque récent 
sur la sociologie comparée de la famille contem- 
poraine. (About a recent conference on compara- 
tive sociology of the modern family.) Enfance, 1955, 
8, 393-395. 

7730. Broen, William Ernest, Jr. 
analytic study of religious attitudes. 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2521.—Abstract. 


7731. Broom, Leonard, & Kitsuse, John I. The 
managed a the Japanese-American family 
in World War II. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1956. iv, 219 p. $3.50.—This 
volume assesses the family “adjustment of Japanese- 
Americans to the series of events comprising their 
removal from the communities of the Pacific Coast 
early in World War II, their sequestration in tem- 
porary centers under government control, and their 
eventual release. It is in a sense an impact study in 
that attention is directed toward the effects admin- 
istrative policies had on family groups and the re- 
sources these groups commanded to adapt to and 
ameliorate the conditions imposed upon them.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

7732. Campbell, Robert Blair. Rural neighbor- 
hood identification. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1957-1958.—Abstract. 

7733. Cavan, Ruth Shonle. Family tensions be- 
tween the old and the middle-aged. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 323-327.—‘“‘This paper will 
examine some of the probable social causes for the 
conflict between the old and the middle-aged; per- 
sonality conflicts per se are not included . . . rural 
to suburban transition . . . foreign to American cul- 
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ture . . . upward social mobility . . . and other spe- 

cific causes. For adults, and the grandchildren, 

“grandparents constitute an untapped source of use- 

fulness and valuable help, at present not put to use. 
"—M. M. Gillet. 


7734. Chen, Wen-hui C. The family revolution 
in Communist China. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Memo., 1955, No. 35, xii, 65 p—The 
nature of the “revolution” which the Chinese Com- 
munists are instigating in Chinese families, and 
their efforts to “take over” the traditional Chinese 
family and capitalize for their own economic and 
political objectives both the residual family unit and 
the energy and emotional potentials which supported 
the traditional family structure, are described. The 
Marriage Law of May 1950 and its implementation 
by assignment of revolutionary cadres to family re- 
organization along with land reform are interpreted 
in terms of individual and social tensions. In addi- 
tion, the social problems involved the influences of 
the “revolution” on traditional family structure, its 
changing function in relation to the state and the 
elusive prospects of future success, failure and re- 
adjustment are considered.—S. B. Sells. 


7735. Chombart de Lauwe, P., & Couvreur, L. 
La sociologie urbaine en France. (Urban sociology 
in France.) Curr. Sociol., 1955, 4, 9-49.—“. . . 
despite the large number of individual studies in- 
spired by France’s increasing urbanization, no real 
urban sociology has been built up. This is now 
gradually coming into existence through .. .” in- 
terest in theoretical and practical research. How- 
ever, “ . urban sociology seems unlikely to de- 
velop, in France, into a specialized branch of sociol- 
ogy.’ Urban geography and history have developed 
in the last 50 years. The sociological study of 
towns appears likely to develop directly out of social 
morphology, a school peculiar to the country. Im- 
portant French institutes and centers for sociological 
study, ethnologists, and town planners are increas- 
ingly interested in urban projects. Bibliography 
of 310 items and author index. English summary. 
—W. A. Koppe. 


7736. Christopherson, Victor A. An investiga- 
tion of patriarchal authority in the Mormon fam- 
ily. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 328-333.— 
“There seemed to be little indication that any con- 
sistent father-controlled, dictatorial type of authority 
pattern existed, in the Mormon families studied, to 
greater extent than in the non-Mormon families as 
reported by other investigators. . . . There were in- 
dications of shared control in most family matters, 
and the area in which patriarchal authority is most 
universally and actively exercised, is religion.”—M. 
M. Gillet. 


7737. Clemens, Alphonse H. Marriage and the 
family; an integrated approach for Catholics. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. xii, 
356 p. $6.00.—The divine plan for marriage is based 
on eternal truths, which are supernatural or natural 
or legal. Understanding of the social relationships 
is greatly helped by the empirical study of behavior 
in marriage but is based on laws and relationships 
made known by revelation and theology. Marriage 
roles and parental responsibilities are stressed.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 
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7738. Cobb, Beatrix. Psychological impact of 
long illness and death of a child on the family 
circle. J. Pediat., 1956, 49, 746-751.—Parents of 
children who had died of cancer after prolonged ill- 
ness were asked to answer questions about the psy- 
chological effects on parents and siblings—E. L. 
Robinson. 


7739. Corsi, Edward. The impact of interna- 
tional tensions on people. In National Conference 
of Social Work, The social welfare forum, 1955, (see 
31: 7604), 119-129.—Discusses the plight of refugees 
throughout the world who are unable to solve their 
problems by migrating to the United States or other 
countries. Discussed specifically is the failure of our 
country’s Refugee Relief Act to alleviate the migra- 
tion problem. Nine specific suggestions are made 
for an enlightened American immigration policy.— 
L. B. Costin. 

7740. Crespi, Irving. The social significance of 
card playing as a leisure time activity. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 717-721.—It is herein con- 
cluded that the motivation to play cards does not, in 
the majority of instances, stem from the urge to 
gamble, i.e., professional or amateur seeking of 
monetary gain, but at an attempt to facilitate socializa- 
tion. The game is therefore used as an avenue to 
affect friendly and congenial relationships—G. H. 
Frank. 


7741. Day, Barbara Ruth. The relationship of 
need patterns to selection in the formation of 
courtship couples and same-sex friendships. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2550.—Abstract. 


7742. DeFleur, Melvin L., & Crosby, John. 
Analyzing metropolitan dominance. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 35, 68-75.—Factors felt to influence the pat- 
tern of intercommunity dominance exerted by Seattle, 
Washington over 46 smaller towns in the state are 
examined. Nine variables are studied and several 
hypotheses discussed —A. R. Howard. 


7743. Duncan, Beverly. Factors in work-resi- 
dence separation: wage and salary workers, Chi- 
cago, 1951. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 48-56.— 
Three hypotheses were tested: “(1) that the degree 
of work-residence separation varies directly with the 
socio-economic level of the worker, (2) that the 
degree of separation is directly related to the cen- 
tralization of the workplace, and (3) that the degree 
of separation is greatest for workers of high socio- 
economic level with centralized workplaces.” These 
hypotheses tended to be borne out for white workers, 
but not for nonwhites—H. E. Yuker. 


7744. Dupeux, G. Le comportement electoral: 
revue des recherches significatives et bibliographie. 
(Electoral behavior: review of significant research 
and bibliography.) Curr. Sociol., 1954-55, 3, 281- 
334.—Research of 3 types is briefly described: his- 
torical, geographical, and representative sampling. 
Results yet refer to specific cases. Investigators need 
to account for the behavior of the non-voter, why 
voters make up their minds, the effect of social 
change, the influence of circumstances, and the in- 
fluence of a strong political personality. 139-item 
bibliography. English summary.—W. A. Koppe. 

7745. Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Family develop- 
ment. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott, 1957. v, 533 
p.—Text in 3 parts: growing families, expanding 
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families, contracting families. Family functions re- 
flect social conditions and “class” differences. The 
changing of size and make-up of the family all af- 
fects its needs and customs. Family development be- 
gins in infancy and continues unabated into old age, 
in endless change and constant need to adapt one in- 
dividual to the other and to conditions of the environ- 
ment and the process of living —M. M. Gillet. 

7746. Farber, Bernard, & Blackman, Leonard S. 
Marital role tensions and number and sex of chil- 
dren. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 596-601.—This 
research was interested in evaluating the impact of 
the number and sex of children on marital tensions. 
The effects of 4 variables were tested: (1) number 
of children, (2) realization of earlier expectations 
of the number of children, sex of the children, and 
(4) the marriage adjustment prior to the birth of 
all or almost all of the children. Although some 
marital tension was found in families at both ex- 
tremes with respect to number of children (1, 4-5), 
tension in the middie years of marriage could be 
predicted independent of the number and sex of the 
children. The only tenable hypothesis was that 
dealing with the status of the marital adjustment in 
the early years of the marriage —G. H. Frank. 

7747. Fava, Sylvia Fleis. Suburbanism as a way 
of life. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 34-37.—Two 
questions are discussed: “(1) whether suburbanism 
as an ecological phenomenon is also accompanied by 
suburbanism as a social-psychological state, that is, 
by suburbanism as a distinct way of life; and (2) 
what conceptual approaches are likely to be fruitful 
in investigating the suburban way of life.” One 
hypothesis being tested is that “high neighboring is 
more characteristic of suburbanism than urbanism.” 
—H. E. Yuker. 

7748. Fava, Sylvia Fleis. Urban-suburban con- 
trasts in social participation: a study of neigh- 
boring in New York City and Nassau County. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2544-2545.—Abstract. 

7749. Fischbein, Morris, & Kennedy, Ruby Jo 
Reeves. (Eds.) Modern marriage and family 
living. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xvii, 545 p. $5.00.—Intended as a college text-book, 
the collection of 37 chapter-contributors reports a 
“unitary science of family living” based upon “the 
approaches of sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
economics, medicine, and biology.” The 5 parts— 
Social aspects; preparation for marriage; the mar- 
riage; conception, pregnancy and the child; and the 
child in the family—aim to make available all relevant 
knowledge in understandable and usable form. Tables, 
charts, illustrations, lists of reading and detailed 
index, suggestions for further study. The present 
volume is based upon the material in the 1947 edi- 
tion of “Successful Marriage.”—M. M. Gillet. 

7750. Freeman, Charles Maddry. Leadership in 
rural community action: a study of decision mak- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2204.—Abstract. 

7751. Frumkin, Robert M. Factors in success- 
ful marriage: a review of major research findings. 
J. Hum. Relat., 1955, 3, 76-79.—". . . we might sum- 
marize the five cardinal and significant factors for 
success in marriage as follows: (1) The parents of 
both spouses had happy marriages. (2) Each spouse 
had a strong attachment to both parents and there 
was lack of conflict in their relationships. Parents 
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had wholesome attitudes toward sex and provided 
spouses with a good sex education. (3) Each spouse 
came from a similar background—racial, religious, 
socio-economic status, etc. They thus had many 
common interests and goals. (4) Both spouses were 
physically and mentally healthy. They were mature 
enough emotionally to make a good marriage. (5) 
Both spouses were morally conservative. Since mar- 
riage is a conventional institution based on con- 
ventional religious and moral principles, conservative 
persons are the ones who most often are successful.” 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

7752. Gonzalez de Davila, Cecilia. Estudio 
socioeconémico de las comunidades rurales estab- 
lecidas por el gobierno de Puerto Rico: un plan 
de educacién para el mejoramiento de estas comu- 
nidades. (A socioeconomic study of rural com- 
munities established by the Government of Puerto 
Rico: an educational plan for the improvement of 
these communities.) Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1956, 
4(1), 15-29.—Besides giving information on living 
conditions in these communities, findings are related 
to attitudes in the family, relationships among mem- 
bers in the communities, problems of a social, psy- 
chological, and educational nature springing in those 
communities, etc —E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 


7753. Greer, Scott. Urbanism reconsidered: a 
comparative study of local areas in a metropolis. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 19-25.—The purpose 
of this research was to determine the nature of dif- 
ferences in social participation as an index of ur- 
banization, when the dimensions of social rank and 
segregation are controlled. The findings indicate 
that “where rank and ethnicity are equal, differences 
in the urbanization index will indicate differences in 
social behavior.” The urbanization index which is 
constructed primarily of items related to family struc- 
ture, “does identify differences in social participa- 
tion which are associated with variations in family 
structure but not derived solely from them.”—H. EF. 
Yuker. 

7754. Hanna, Edwin B. The integration of lo- 
cality groups in an Eastern Kentucky county. 
Kentucky Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull., 1956, No. 640, 60 p. 
—Locality group is a neutral term for the confusing 
and emotionally charged terms neighborhood . and 
community. By integration is meant community 
spirit and sticking together. “The conclusion that 
‘groupness’ is not dependent upon neighborhood pat- 
terns is tentatively offered as the most important re- 
sult of this study. The traditional neighborhood pat- 
terns seem to have no particular locality focus. There 
is no geographic boundary to the patterns of mutual 
aid and informal visiting. That is, when the rural 
dweller thinks of his neighbors, he does not think of 
them as belonging to a particular locality, but simply 
as those with whom he has neighborly relations.”— 
H. K. Moore. 


7755. Hawkes, Glenn R., Burchinal, Lee G., & 
Gardner, Bruce. Marital satisfaction, personality 
characteristics, and parental acceptance of chil- 
dren. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 216-221.—A sig- 
nificant but very small relationship was found “be- 
tween marital satisfaction and personality charac- 
teristic scores taken separately with the acceptance 
scores of each of the parents.” The subjects were 
256 couples drawn on a stratified probability sampling 
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basis from 4 midwestern states. Possible explana- 
tions for the low correlation coefficients are ex- 
amined.—M. M. Reece. 

7756. Henry, Andrew F. Family role structure 
and self blame. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 34-38.—“This 
paper reports findings supporting the hypothesis 
that male subjects who perceive their mother as 
playing the principal disciplinary role in the family 
will rank higher on attitudinal measures of self blame 
than male subjects who perceive their father as play- 
ing the principal disciplinary role."—A. R. Howard. 

7757. Hirschberg, J. Cotter. Comments on re- 
ligion and childhood. Menninger Quart., 1956, 
10(3), 22-24.—Religious attitudes and understand- 
ing can help in the healthy emotional growth of 
children. But the child and his concepts concerning 
religion should grow up together. The development 
of religious beliefs and functions is traced through 
the stages of childhood. (See 31: 669.)—W. A. 
Varvel. 

7758. Hobart, Charles W. Disagreement and 
non-empathy during courtship; a restudy. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 317-322.—“This paper 
presents the results of a replication of the Kirkpat- 
rick and Hobart investigation . . . with important 
differences.” Description of the student sample, the 
results and scores.—M. M. Gillet. 

7759. Hochheimer, Wolfgang. Aufkléarung und 
Gegenaufklarung in der Sexualanthropologie. (En- 
lightenment and counter-enlightenment in sexual “an- 
thropology.”) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 763-784.— 
H. Schelsky, in his “Sociology of sexuality,” has 
criticized Kinsey for disturbing cultural stability by 
exposing discrepancies between sexual norms and 
sexual conduct. Kinsey’s work assumes the “ab- 
soluteness” of “nature,” “real behavior,” and phy- 
logenesis. Schelsky’s views are based on the primacy 
of custom, tradition, norms, and the absoluteness of 
institutions, society, discipline and leadership. When 
sexuality is viewed primarily in terms of either side 
of the nature/culture dichotomy, an imperfect under- 
standing is inevitable—E. W. Eng. 

7700. Horton, Walter M. A psychological ap- 
proach to theology—after 25 years. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1956, 7(68), 22-28.—A psychological approach 
to theology emphasizes theology’s symbolism, funda- 
mental human drives, specificity of human ills (though 
they have a common basis), acceptance, and the sup- 
port found in fellowship and continuing service. The- 
ology can be improved with psychological under- 
standing. —A. Eglash. 

7761. Hosmer, Clark Louis. Status factors within 
the armed forces. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1941.—Abstract. 

7762. Jackson, Joan K. The adjustment of the 
family to alcoholism. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 
18, 361-369.—The crisis induced by alcoholism goes 
through several stages . . . secondary crises arise 
from the very nature of the illness . . . non-support 
. .. the family adjusts by ceasing to expect support 
and makes other arrangements. . . . The cultural 
view is that alcoholism is shameful . . . the family .. . 
must find the techniques for handling it through 
trial and error. In this respect, there are marked 
similarities to the crisis of mental illness . . . at- 
tempts to deny the problem ... to eliminate the 
problem . . . family disorganization . . . attempts to 
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reorganize in spite of the problem . . . to separate 
from the alcoholic . . . the mental conflict about 
deserting a sick man. . . . Reorganization of the fam- 
ily” even with the arrest of the alcoholism is fraught 
with difficulties —M. M. Gillet. 

7763. Jay, Florence E. Those who stay: a 
sociological study of the stability of a community. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2546.—Abstract. 

7764. Jones, Frank E. A sociological perspec- 
tive on immigrant adjustment. Soc. Forces, 1956, 
35, 39-47.—The aim of this discussion is to determine 
whether immigrant adjustment can be a legitimate 
sociological problem and whether it admits of socio- 
logical formulation. It is concluded that such for- 
mulation is not only possible, but that sociological 
analysis is necessary for increasing understanding 
of the problem.—A. R. Howard. 

7765. Kenkel, William F., & Hoffman, Dean K. 
Real and conceived roles in family decision mak- 
ing. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 311-316.— 
Description of the study, its plan and execution. The 
actual responses which revealed “that the husbands 
and wives studied showed no great ability to judge 
several aspects of roles they should play.” This 
paper is called a “pilot study” showing some of the 
“possibilities of this type of research.”—M. M. Gillet. 

7766. Macaulay, Mary. The art of marriage. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1957. 127 p. 65¢. 
—A medical practitioner writes frankly and simply, 
in a matter of fact way, about every phase of mar- 
riage, outlines the causes of discord and unhappiness, 
and points the way to achieve contentment. Sex is 
important but more important is learning to live to- 
gether by attaining emotional maturity and making 
the necessary adjustments with the good sense of 2 
persons who love each other when they marry. 
Friendship is the basis of successful marriage —M. 
M. Gillet. 

7767. McKeany, Maurine. Social factors af- 
fecting the support of children. In National Con- 
ference of Social Work, The social welfare forum 
1955, (see 31: 7604), 206-214.—Several factors are 
discussed which affect the problem of non-support 
of children by the father. Changes in social regula- 
tions and practices concerning old age, legal status 
of women, and attitudes toward marriage are pre- 
sented as a basis for understanding current non- 
support problems. What social welfare agencies can 
do about this is related in detail, particularly in 
helping absent fathers relate responsibly to their 
children —L. B. Costin. 

7768. Martin, Walter T. The structuring of 
social relationships engendered by suburban resi- 
dence. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 446—-453.—The 
investigator found that the socio-psychological, that 
is, the ecological characteristics of surburban life 
define the differences in the social relationships 
found in urban and suburban areas.—G. H. Frank. 

7769. Monk, Mary, & Newcomb, Theodore M. 
Perceived consensus within and among occupa- 
tional classes. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 71-79. 
—Subjects were asked about their political prefer- 
ences, the preferences of their 3 best friends, how 
much they had discussed the election, etc. The pur- 
pose of this survey was to see “how perceptions of 
the attitudes of members of occupational groups, and 
communication with members of such groups, are 
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related to individuals’ own attitudes.” The results 
indicate “that perceptions of others’ attitudes, par- 
ticularly of persons in the same occupational class, 
are related to own attitude. If the attitude is 
strongly held, it is more likely to be attributed to 
members of a presumably attractive group than if 
there is little concern about the issue—H. E. Yuker. 


7770. More, Douglas M. Social origins and oc- 
cupational adjustment. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 16-19. 
—‘Social mobility and its associated behaviors can 
be studied through consideration of appropriate refer- 
ence groups.” Data from 1389 outside salesmen are 
presented in support of the view that upward social 
mobility is associated with individual satisfaction; 
downward social mobility is associated with frustra- 
tion.—A. R. Howard. 


7771. Munson, Byron E. Attitudes toward ur- 
ban and suburban residence in Indianapolis. Soc. 
Forces, 1956, 35, 76-80.—Data are presented to 
facilitate the efforts of city planners to cope with 
the movement away from cities —A. R. Howard. 


7772. Nadel, S. F. The concept of social elites. 
Int. soc. Sci. Buill., 1956, 8, 413-424.—The concept 
of elite as a “. . . stratum of the population which, for 
whatever reason, can claim a position of superiority 
and hence a corresponding measure of influence over 
the fate of the community,” is examined for its sig- 
nificance as a factor in any consideration of modern 
change and development. The empirical study of 
elites is suggested as a means for the study of the 
larger problem of cultural change and social sta- 
bility. —H. P. Shelley. 

7773. Ogburn, William F. Technology as en- 
vironment. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 41, 3-9.—Our 
society with its numerous institutions and organiza- 
tions has an almost impossible task in adjusting to a 
whirling technological environment. Unlike natural 
environment, this technological environment is a 
huge mass in rapid motion. Involved are migra- 
tions, food supply, adjustment to letting steam drive 
tools, all of which call for radical changes in many 
customs and institutions —S. M. Amatora. 


7774. Omari, Thompson Peter. Factors asso- 
ciated with urban adjustment of rural Southern 
migrants. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 47-53.—Conclusions 
reached are that relatives significantly aid the mi- 
grant’s adjustment; pre- and post-migration factors 
should be heeded when determining the nature of 
adjustment in the new community; the theory of 
migration by stages is unsupported, but rather, in 
terms of subsequent adjustment, direct migration is 
more beneficial; length of time lived in the new com- 
munity is the prime factor in adjustment to all phases 
of community life. Suggestions for aiding successful 
migrant adjustment are offered —A. R. Howard. 


7775. Patterson, Franklin K. Adult role in 
adolescent subculture innovation: a case study. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 30, 58-74.—A tentative propo- 
sition with regard to the adult role in adolescent sub- 
culture innovation is presented. The discussion refers 
to both youth groups and adults in a 2-fold perspec- 
tive of self direction and community participation. 
Discussed are: (1) some aspects of the general prob- 
lem; (2) formulations about the adult role; (3) 
adult role in a group that “succeeded”; (4) the 
formative period; (5) the transition period; and 
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(6) the achievement of self-direction and community 
participation. 19 references.—S. M. Amatora. 


7776. Patterson, Franklin K. The youth com- 
munity participation project. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 
30, 44-48.—This article as well as the 5 others 
emerge from a one-year pilot study of youth par- 
ticipation in community life. The author analyzes in 
this first article 2 key concepts, self-direction, and 
community participation. He enumerates and dis- 
cusses the various components of each concept. Each 
component is sufficiently abstract to permit a variety 
of behaviors to be subsumed under it—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


7777. Pihlblad, C. T., & Gregory, C. L. Occupa- 
tional selection and intelligence in rural com- 
munities and small towns in Missouri. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 63-71.—Intelligence test scores 
for about 5000 persons were examined in relation 
to their occupational choices, their parents occupa- 
tion, and husband’s occupation. Results indicated: 
(1) a clear relationship between occupational choice 
and Ohio intelligence test score, (2) larger propor- 
tions of high intelligence test scorers and smaller 
proportions of low scorers come from professional 
families than is true for the group as a whole, and 
(3) husbands in the professional occupational cate- 
gory seem to attract wives disproportionately from 
the high intelligence score group.—H. E. Yuker. 

7778. Ramsey, Charles E., & Nelson, Lowry. 
Change in values and attitudes toward the family. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 605-609.—There is no 
evidence in this study to support the hypothesis that 
there were changes in family adjustment or in their 
values and attitudes towards specific family relations 
of high school juniors and seniors over a 12-year 
period, with one exception: the girls in the 1952 
sample had less sense of obligation to the family than 
those in the 1939 sample—G. H. Frank. 

7779. Reeder, Leo G. Social differentials in 
mode of travel, time and cost in the journey to 
work. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 56-63.—An 
area sample of the population of Spokane, Washing- 
ton was interviewed in order to obtain information 
about commuting practices such as mode of travel, 
commuting time, and commuting costs. These com- 
muting practices were cross-tabulated by sex, neigh- 
borhood, occupational groups, and S.E.S. The re- 
sults indicated “that none of the S.E.S. variables 
showed statistically significant differences with re- 
spect to the cost of the journey to work. Inconie 
and occupation yielded statistically significant dif- 
ferences only with respect to mode of travel in the 
former case, and time involved in the journey to 
work in the latter.”"—H. E. Yuker. 


7780. Rice, Theodore D., & Reid, Chandos. 
Group efforts toward self-government and social 
responsibility. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 30, 75-93.— 
The manifestations of self government and social re- 
sponsibility which appeared in the groups involved 
in this project are explored. The study indicates 
that youth seem to be walled off from active participa- 
tion in the significant aspects of the community life. 
In the groups studied, leadership manifestations are 
characterized as follows: (1) leadership within a 
clique; (2) assumed leadership; (3) self-critical, 
growing leadership; and (4) dependent leadership.— 
S. M. Amatora. 
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7781. Samenfink, Jacob Anthony. A study of 
some aspects of marital behavior as related to re- 
ligious control. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2236. 
—Abstract. 


7782. Sanders, Irwin T. Research with peasants 
in underdeveloped areas. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 
1-10.—Suggestions for both the instructor and the 
student are offered and discussed —A. R. Howard. 


7783. Shuval, Judith T. Class and ethnic cor- 
relates of casual neighboring. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1956, 21, 453-458.—This research, on an Israeli 
housing community, made up of immigrants from 17 
ethnic groups, found that casual neighboring is a 
function of class position and ethnic origin—G. H. 
Frank. 

7784. Spaulding, Charles B. Social class and 
social perception. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 41, 18-26. 
—The author points out fundamental distinctions be- 
tween business, professional, and white collar people 
of the middle class and the relatively stable manual 
workers designated as the working class. He dis- 
cusses (1) the nature of social class; (2) the lack 
of consensus concerning American social classes; 
and (3) actual use of the class idea —S. M. Amatora. 

7785. Stycos, J. Mayone; Back, Kurt, & Hill, 
Reuben. Problems of communication between 
husband and wife on matters relating to family 
limitation. Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 207-215.—For 


Puerto Rico the following is known: average ideal 
family size is 3; methods of birth control are known 
by practically all adults; religious objections to birth 


control are minimal. The questions studied are the 
degree of consensus concerning means and ends on 
family limitation and how the knowledge and _ at- 
titudes of husband and wife are communicated to 
each other. Less than 2 thirds of the respondents 
indicate they have discussed such matters and are 
poorly informed of their mate’s attitudes. A num- 
ber of cultural factors are suggested to explain the 
results —R. A. Littman. 

7786. Svalastoga, K., Hggh, E., Pedersen, M., & 
Schild, E. Differential class behavior in Den- 
mark. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 435-439.—The 
investigators found that although occupational pres- 
tige, wealth, power, etc., may be sufficient for de- 
marcation of major or crude social strata, social be- 
havioral criteria can be used in a more refined 
analysis within a given stratum. Furthermore, it 
was found that movement to a higher social strata 
in Denmark was not merely a function of a change 
in the status of an individual’s wealth, power, knowl- 
edge, etc., but also a change in his social behaviour, 
a “transition to a new style of life."—G. H. Frank. 


7787. Tokuhata, George Kazunari. Behavioral 
factors affecting fertility expectation: introduc- 
tion to behavioral demography. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1956, 16, 2236-2237.—Abstract. 

7788. Tumin, Melvin M., & Feldman, Arnold S. 
Status, perspective and achievement: education 
and class structure in Puerto Rico. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1956, 21, 464-472.—In an attempt to under- 
stand how the population of Puerto Rico may be 
prepared for the development of an industrialized 
economy and, hence, a higher standard of living, it 
was found that education appears to provide the 
skills required for initial entry into the new system 
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and to open the horizons of psychological readiness 
for further mobility—G. H. Frank. 

7789. Wentholt, R. Personality readjustment 
among immigrants; a theoretical model. Victoria 
Univ. Coll. Publ. Psychol., 1956, No. 7, 54 p—A 
model “. . . developed in order to understand the 
empirical data obtained in a field-study of the ad- 
justment of a group of 50 Dutch immigrants to New 
Zealand society ...” is presented. Independent (e.g. 
the native and the host socio-cultural systems), 
mediating (e.g. motivational and adjustment-needs 
constellations of the migrant) and dependent (i.e. 
the mental health of the individual situated in an 
“immigration field”) variables are identified. It is 
suggested that “. . . successful personality readjust- 
ment of an immigrant to a ‘host’ society varies with 
the degree of self-reorganization required by that 
society and the degree of preparedness on the part 
of the immigrant to have such self-reorganization 
take place... ."—S. E. Newman. 

7790. Wilensky, Harold L. Changing patterns 
of family life. Children, 1956, 3, 163-169.—After 
presenting 2 points of view, the author links the facts 
to some major changes in our society. Topic is dis- 
cussed as follows: (1) industrialism and the family; 
(2) mobility and emancipation; (3) the stranded 
age; (4) broken families; (5) emerging stability; 
(6) new patterns; (7) implications for service.—S. 
M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 7488, 7502, 7504, 7510, 7564, 7578, 
7676, 7687, 7697, 7700, 7805, 7838, 7850, 7861, 
7986, 8070, 8115, 8369, 8439, 8528, 8670, 8745, 
8746, 8749) 
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7791. Adler, Sol. A study of number-telling 
methods in communication. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2238.—Abstract. 

7792. Bakan, Paul. Some reflections on listen- 
ing behavior. J. Communication, 1956, 6, 108-112.— 
“. . . Workers in the field of listening are guided in 
their thinking by implicit assumptions which may 
tend to over-simplify the problem . . . current at- 
tempts to establish programs to teach listening skills 
suffer from a serious lack of basic information .. . 
more information about the nature of listening is re- 
quired. This information must be based on basic re- 
search.”—D. E. Meister. 

7793. Baker, Sidney J. The instinctual origin 
of language. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 305-328.— 
“This paper has attempted to set out an argument 
that language is instinctual in origin, and that the 
source of development must be sought in spontaneous 
infant utterances. It is suggested that these utter- 
ances form the common matrix of all languages. 
Etymological and statistical evidence has been of- 
fered to support the thesis.”—-F. L. Harmon. 

7794. Baker, Sidney J. The theory of silences. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 145-167.—“An effort has 
been made to relate findings from the statistical break- 
down of written and spoken language to a theory 
designed to outline the psychological mechanism of 
the interpersonal speech relationship. It is sug- 
gested that at least three factors—relating to (a) 
the nature and strength of intrapersonal tensions; 
(b) the measure of ego control over speech or writ- 
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ing; (c) the depth of reciprocal identification—must 
be recognized as fundamental to an analysis of this 
mechanism.”—F. L. Harmon. 


7795. Barbara, Dominick A. The value of non- 
verbal communication in personality understand- 
ing. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 286-291.—Tech- 
niques of General Semantics are applied to language 
and some of its pitfalls in communication of a verbal 
as well as non-verbal sort (hidden gestures, feelings, 
bodily reactions, glances, etc.).—N. H. Pronko. 

7796. Belbin, Eunice. The effects of propaganda 
on recall, recognition and behavior. II. The condi- 
tions which determine the response to propa- 
ganda. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 259-270.—A 
series of experiments were carried out using safety 
propaganda posters in an attempt to determine “.. . 
why on some occasions or with some subjects the in- 
formation was recalled more than it was used [in 
interpreting photographs showing faulty traffic situa- 
tions}, and why on other occasions or by other sub- 
jects it was used more than it was recalled.” Each 
of the 4 types of propaganda had a significant effect 
on the use scores but the use and recall scores did 
not differ significantly. ‘However the previous ex- 
perience of the subjects was shown to have a con- 
siderable effect on the results.” “An attempt is made 
to explain these results by suggesting that when a 
subject is presented with an incidental learning situa- 
tion, the meaningfulness he extracts from the mate- 
rial and his method of organizing it depends upon 
his previous learned responses to similar material.” 
—L. E. Thune. 


7797. Bertsch, W. F., Webster, J. C., Klumpp, 


R. G., & Thompson, P. O. Effects of two mes- 
sage-storage schemes upon communications within 


a small problem-solving group. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 550-553.—A central message plotter 
received spoken messages from four source stations. 
The messages overlapped in time. Plotting per- 
formance, while employing no message aids, was 
compared with performance employing 2 types of 
message-storing devices: a fixed time delay and a 
variable delay controlled by the message plotter. 
Errors and requests for repeats were sharply re- 
duced by the variable delay; the other conditions 
were nearly equivalent.—/. Pollack. 

7798. Bois, J. Samuel. Explorations in aware- 
ness. New York: Harper, 1957. ix, 212 p. $2.75. 
—Techniques for improving skills in observing, 
thinking, and communicating through the principles 
of General Semantics are discussed. Advanced the- 
ories and concepts are presented in practical lan- 
guage with simple diagrams and illustrations. The 
basic approach is to explain the nature of language, 
its importance to human behavior, the nature of the 
external world, and the relationships between lan- 
guage and reality. A primary question relates to 
how a person can interpret situations, comments, 
happenings, and theories so that he can understand 
what is going on and act effectively, with a minimum 
expenditure of energy and a maximum of personal 
adjustment. 6-page bibliography.—C. G. Browne. 

7799. Chambron, H., & Defean, M. Psychologie 
du langage: emploi des mots au sens figuré chez 
les éléves de sixiéme. (Psychology of language; 
use of words in the figurative sense among 6th grade 
pupils.) Emfance, 1954, 7, 529-540. 
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7800. Chang, Sze-Hou. Two schemes of speech 
compression systems. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 
28, 565-572.—Several speech compression systems 
under development at Northeastern are described. 
For non-turbulent sounds, continuous formant track- 
ing and re-synthesis is employed. For turbulent 
non-vocalic sounds, frequency parameters of the en- 
tire spectrum are examined. Two systems are out- 
lined: a mixed continuous discrete system employing 
formant and distribution detectors; and, a discrete 
phonemic recognizer.—I. Pollack. 


_ 7801. Coyne, John Martin. Prestige suggestion 
influences in communication analysis. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 1955.—Abstract. 


7802. David, E. E., Jr. Naturalness and dis- 
tortion in speech-processing devices. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 586-589.—Speech compression 
devices must first be evaluated in terms of a criterion 
measure. After objective specification of the crite- 
rion, the required theoretical parameters of the sys- 
tem may be rigorously defined. However, at the 
present time, we do not have objective criteria for 
such important characteristics of communication sys- 
tems as naturalness or fidelity —J/. Pollack. 


7803. du Toit, J. M. Oor taal en intelligensie. 
(Language as related to intelligence.) J. Soc. Res., 
Pretoria, 1954, 5, 113-118—“The present research 
arose out of the conflicting findings about the intel- 
lectual status of the deaf. Consideration of the role 
of verbal language in the normal thought processes 
leads to the hypothesis that deficiency in this respect, 
such as exists in the case of the born deaf, would 
retard the development of the general intellectual 
potentialities. It is concluded that this research pro- 
vides no grounds for the hypothesis stated above, 
adducing no proof that general intellectual develop- 
ment, as distinct from special verbal abilities, is in 
any way dependent on the possession of verbal lan- 
guage.” English and Dutch summaries—N. De 
Palma. 


7804. Fairbanks, Grant. Experimental studies 
of time compression of speech. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 591.—Abstract. 


7805. Fanelli, A. Alexander. Extensiveness of 
communication contacts and perceptions of the 
community. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 439-445. 
—This study extends to the community level some 
ideas on the function of communication for the in- 
dividual. The implication of these data is that ex- 
tensiveness of communication contacts is a prerequisite 
to objective perceptions of community affairs.—G. H. 
Frank. 


7806. Fernandez-Méndez, Eugenio. Notes on 
social man, language and habit. Pedagogia, Rio 
Piedras, 1956, 4(1), 63-70.—‘“Language is culture, 
which is to say, language is socially learned. .. . 
Culture is a special kind of learned behavior : socially 
shared and socially patterned human behavior. . . 
Furthermore and preeminently it is symbol mediated 
behavior. It is through the use of a symbol-system 
(language) that human beings are able to transmit to 
other members of their species their individually 
learned experiences.”—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

7807. Flament, C. Influence des changements 
de réseaux de communication sur les performances 
des groupes. (The effect of changes in communica- 
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tion nets upon group performance.) Psychol. franc., 
1956, 1, 12-13.—Problem-solving groups were estab- 
lished in communication nets of varying degrees of 
centralization. Each group consisted of 5 members. 
Results indicate that the structure of the group in 
terms of communication nets was not the predominant 
factor in group efficiency, but that the nature of the 
task played a primary part in the results—B. A. 
Maher. 

7808. Flanagan, James L. Band width and 
channel capacity necessary to transmit the formant 
information of speech. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 
28, 592-596.—The bandwidth and channel capacity 
necessary to transmit 3 formant frequencies of speech 
are discussed. The channel capacity necessary for 
the transmission of three formant signals is about 
200 bits per sec.—/. Pollack. 

7809. Forman, Etha R. Communications in ad- 
ministration. Emplmt. Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(10), 
3-6.—Details the intra-agency communications sys- 
tem developed in the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, based on the principle that communication in- 
cludes both expressions and impressions. Any sys- 
tem of administration, to be effective, must provide 
an effective channel of communication from the top 
level to the very lowest. It must also take the reverse 
route and permit suggestions and new ideas to filter 
upward.—S. L. Warren. 

7810. Hamilton, Robert V., & Lawless, Richard 
H. Television within the social matrix. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 393-403.—Interviews with 73 
families in Wichita, Kansas, who owned television 
sets and 75 who did not revealed some differences 


between the groups in social activities, family ac- 


tivities, family member selecting the television or 
radio program, and reasons for liking or not liking 
television. The data are interpreted in terms of the 
Parsons-Shils schema for analyzing the individual’s 
orientation to action.—H. W. Riecken. 

7811. Hardin, Garrett. Meaninglessness of the 
word “protoplasm.” Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1956, 
13, 193-208.—“A careful consideration of the term 
protoplasm will convince the unprejudiced judge that 
its various assigned meanings are so contradictory 
and have such uncertain reference to facts that to 
call the term meaningless is no more than a simple 
act of charity.” 19-item bibliography.—F. Elliott. 

7812. Harrah, David. A model of communica- 
tion. Phil. Sci., 1956, 23, 333-342.—The author 
sketches a model of the communication situation 
which he believes to be sufficiently general to subsume 
all models of particular aspects of communication. 
The model provides definitions of “a communication 
system,” “a mutual communication system,” “a com- 
munication component system,” “noise,” and “ra- 
tionality.” 34 references —H. Ruja. 

7813. Hunt, Lester C., Jr.. & von Hoffman, 
Nicholas. The meanings of “democracy”: Puerto 
Rican organizations in Chicago. Etc. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1956, 13, 182-192.—Using the Puerto Rican 
colony in Chicago as a basis of study, the authors 
analyse this sub-group’s use of the terms “democ- 
racy,’ “Committee,” “president,” “leader.” They 
show the variance in the usage of the terms de- 
veloped by the new immigrants.—F. Elliott. 

7814. Isaak, R. D. Underwater communications. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 556-557.—Several 
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schemes for voice and code communications under 
water were examined. Straight voice communica- 
tions was as intelligible as any other system examined. 
In order to obtain maximum power output, peak 
clipping is recommended.—/. Pollack. 

7815. Katz, Elihu. Interpersonal relations and 
mass communications: studies in the flow of in- 
fluence. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2234.—Ab- 
stract. 

7816. Kelly, Chenault. The grammarian’s child. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1956, 13, 163-168.—Using 
Kipling’s Just So Story of the Elephant’s Child as 
an analogue, the author re-enacts some of the basic 
difficulties in changing teachers’ views of language. 
Particular attention is paid to the view of the gen- 
eral semanticist and his functional relations with 
other differently oriented academicians.—F. Elliott. 

7817. King, Bert T., & Janis, Irving L. Com- 
parison of the effectiveness of improvised versus 
non-improvised role-playing in producing opinion 
changes. Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 177-186.—Subjects 
were assigned to one of 3 conditions. Reading a 
persuasive communication concerning the draft si- 
lently, reading it aloud; giving an impromptu talk 
advocating the points made in the communication. 
All were given a “set” to the effect they would have 
to make such a report. Subjects were also compared 
for their “satisfaction” with the task and their per- 
formance. Opinion changes to 5 questions revealed 
that the role of advocate was associated with an in- 
crease in favor of the communication. Satisfaction 
was unrelated to the change.—R. A. Littman. 

7818. Martin, D. W., Murphy, R. L., & Meyer, 
Albert. Articulation reduction by combined dis- 
tortions of speech waves. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 597-601.—The effect upon speech intelligi- 
bility of 4 types of distortion: high-frequency attenua- 
tion, multiple echo, random amplitude modulation, and 
discontinuities in the response-frequency characteris- 
tic—was examined. Whereas each variable alone 
produced only negligible effects upon intelligibility, 
certain combinations produced marked effects. The 
results suggest that prediction procedures based upon 
a linear addition of the effects of separate distortions, 
will not be fruitful—J Pollack. 

7819. Perry, J. W., & Kent, Allen. Documen- 
tation and information retrieval; an introduction 
to basic principles and cost analysis. [Cleveland 
& New York]: Press of Western Reserve University 
and Interscience Publishers, 1957. xii, 156 p., $5.00. 
—This study of communication by means of graphic 
records is organized in 5 parts: “(1) A mathematical 
model which defines the basic operations of charac- 
terizing and grouping and investigates their nature; 
(2) An analysis of costs of storing recorded informa- 
tion in documents; (3) An analysis of systems using 
grouping principles, e.g., ‘pigeon-hole’ classification, 
multi-aspect classification, whether operated manually 
or mechanically; (4) An analysis of systems using 
characterizing principles, e.g., alphabetized indexes, 
‘aspect’ systems, whether operated manually or me- 
chanically; (5) A glossary of terms.”—A. J. Sprow. 

7820. Peters, Robert W. Listener responses to 
voice messages as a function of signal-to-noise 
ratio and experience with similar messages. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 104 500, 
No. 64, ii, 9 p.—Listeners responded to test messages 
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heard at one of 4 S/N ratios following either 0, 4, or 
12 times of exposure to highly similar training mes- 
sages. The S/N ratios were +10 db, +5 db, 0 db, 
and —5 db. The results indicate no significant de- 
crease in correct test message responses, but show a 
significant increase in correct responses with in- 
creased exposure to the training messages. This 
effect was more pronounced as the S/N ratio was de- 
creased. 


7821. Pirella, Agostino. Contributo alla psico- 
patologia della communicazione umana. Consid- 
erazioni generali e analisi della communicazione 
scritta. (Contribution to the psychopathology of 
human communication. General considerations and 
analysis of written communication.) Neurone, 1956, 
4, 29-53.—Commu nication is defined as significant be- 
havior. It should be significant for someone whether 
the subject himself is aware or not of its significance. 
A critical analysis of various aspects of the problem 
of communication is presented with refernce to, (1) 
contemporary literature on communication, (2) lan- 
guage and thought, (3) the concept of schema, (4) 
psychopathology and antropoanalysis, and (5) com- 
munication in schizophrenia, with emphasis on schizo- 
phasia. The study is concluded with a chapter on 
written communication in mental illness including 
analyses of written examples. Written communica- 
tion is interpreted as a means for adjustment through 
which the patient makes an attempt of “defense 
against the obscurity and dangers of his new mode of 
being.” 80-item bibliography. English summary.— 
A. Manoil. 


7822. Raeff, Lillian Gottesman. The effect of 


literal and poetic orientations on the meaning 


structure of words. Clark Univ. Bull., 1956, No. 
24, (Dissertations and theses, No. 4), 26.—Abstract. 


7823. Reuchlin, M. Le langage des communica- 
tions et lO. P. (The language of communications 
and vocational guidance.) BINOP, 1954, 10, 137- 
145. 

7824. Rogers, Cyril A. The orectic relations of 
verbal fluency. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 27-46.— 
The 3 major cognitive factors necessary for the de- 
scription of verbal fluency are general verbal ability, 
oral facility, and facility in writing. Factor analysis 
further indicates “the presence of a general factor of 
extraversion in the affective area of personality.” 
A conative factor has been provisionally identified 
as one of neuroticism. 50 references.—P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 

7825. Runkel, Philip J. Cognitive similarity in 
facilitating communication. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 
178-191.—It is proposed that similarity of cognitive 
structure increases the efficiency of communication. 
Criteria are described “. . . for deciding whether or 
not a composite attribute can be inferred reliably to 
underlie the responses, and if so, whether or not the 
composite attribute being used by the two communi- 
cating individuals might be permitting or precluding 
the same responses.” The hypothesis is tested that 
changes in orientation will be more pronounced for 
colinear (common underlying attribute) than for non- 
colinear pairs. “The results of this research imply 
that differences in agreement concerning the content 
of communication must fail to account for certain 
effects of communication which can be accounted for 
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by similarity of cognitive structure between the com- 
municators.”—H. P. Shelley. 

7826. Runkel, Philip Julian. Cognitive facilita- 
tion of communication effects: an empirical study. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2541.—Abstract. 

7827. Schubert, Earl D. Some preliminary ex- 
periments on binaural time delay and intelligibility. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 895-901.—The in- 
telligibility of continuous samples of speech presented 
above a noise background was obtained as a function 
of the phase relations of the speech and of the noise 
background. Verifying previous work, the author 
finds that intelligibility is less when speech and noise 
both arrive simultaneously at the 2 ears, than when 
the phase of either signal is reversed. Furthermore, 
it is shown that intelligibility is higher with speech 
out-of-phase than with noise out-of-phase. Similar 
results are obtained with a delay of 470 microseconds. 
There is little systematic difference with delay dura- 
tion in speech intelligibility as the speech is delayed 
from 1 to 7 milliseconds.—/ Pollack. 

7828. Scollon, Robert W., Jr. The relative ef- 
fectiveness of several film variables in modifying 
attitudes: a study of the application of films for 
influencing the acceptability of foods. USN Spec. 
Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 269-7-60, 53 p.— 
Research with 5 versions of a film designed to alter 
unfavorable attitudes toward Army food showed that 
the main character should be prestigeful, well char- 
acterized and identified, and possess “a high degree 
of relationship to the audience.” The appendix con- 
tains a food survey form and problem analysis. 63- 
item bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

7829. Shaw, Marvin E. Random versus sys- 
tematic distribution of information in communica- 
tion nets. J. Pers., 1956, 25, 59-69.—“It was con- 
cluded that systematic distribution of information 
was superior to random distribution in this experi- 
ment primarily because it imposed a useful kind of 
organization upon the content of messages trans- 
mitted.” 11 references —M. O. Wilson, 

7830. Shaw, Marvin E., & Rothschild, Gerald H. 
Some effects of prolonged experience in com- 
munication nets. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 281- 
286.—Comcon (all can communicate to each), star 
(all communicate to one) and slash (each can com- 
municate to several, but not to all) communication 
nets were studied with respect to their effects on 
group behavior when groups were required to oper- 
ate in the same net over a period of several days. 
While the comcon groups developed predominantly 
an “each-to-all” organization, and the star a “cen- 
tral” organization, the slash appeared to be com- 
pletely disorganized.—P. Ash. 

7831. Smith, Bruce Lannes, & Smith, Chitra M. 
International communication and political opin- 
ion; a guide to the literature. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. xi, 325 p. $6.00. 
—Following a review of trends in research on in- 
ternational communication and opinion, 1945-1955, 
by Bruce Lannes Smith, 2,563 annotated references 
are arranged under 7 main headings: Theoretical and 
general writings relevant to international communica- 
tion and censorship (231); Political persuasion and 
propaganda activities (by country of origin) (484) ; 
Specialists in political persuasion (99); Channels 
(“media”) of international communication (to, from, 
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and in particular areas) (719); Audience character- 
istics (584); Methods of research and intelligence 
(414); and Bibliographies (32). A note on current 
sources and a list of journals searched systematically 
are included in appendices.—A. J. Sprow. 

7832. Smith, Madorah E. Linguistic constancy 
in individuals when long periods of time are cov- 
ered and different types of material are sampled. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 109-143.—“The purpose 
of this paper is to study the extent to which the con- 
stancy of the correlation between the form and fre- 
quency of words, as demonstrated by Baker, is af- 
fected by sampling different types of material written 
by individuals over much longer periods of time than 
was covered by the letters Baker analyzed. Also, 
since in one case, the material sampled was begun 
in childhood some other measures of linguistic de- 
velopment were considered.” The results generally 
corroborated Baker’s studies. A tendency for some 
of the measures to vary with age was noted; also the 
fact that the “margin of difference” between words 
of high frequency in individual vocabularies and those 
in standard lists “seems to be more indicative of 
specific interests than as an index of normality as 
Baker suggests.”—-F. L. Harmon. 


7833. Stevens, Kenneth N., & House, Arthur S. 
Studies of formant transitions using a vocal tract 
analog. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 578-585.— 
The relation between idealized articulatory parame- 
ters and formant frequencies was examined for the 
transitional and stop portions of vowel-consonant syl- 
lables. An electrical analog of the vocal tract was 
employed for producing the sounds. The results are 
discussed in terms of the findings of Delattre, Lieber- 
man, and Cooper, who found acoustic loci for the 
stop consonants with hand painted spectrograms.— 
1. Pollack. 

7834. Stone, Clarence R. Measuring difficulty 
of primary reading material; a constructive criti- 
cism of Spache’s measure. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 57, 
36-41.—For each of the words on the list of 769 
so-called easy words, the author entered the Krantz 
and the Stone grade rating and revised the list by 
removing 173 words and inserting 173 found to be 
easier on the basis of grade rating in the 2 studies. 
The revised list is presented in full. The author main- 
tains that the improved list of easy words will in- 
crease the accuracy of Spache’s formula for measur- 
ing the difficulty of primary reading materials.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

7835. Tannenbaum, Percy H. Initial attitude 
toward source and concept as factors in attitude 
change through communication. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1956, 20, 413-425.—An experiment was con- 
ducted to test 2 hypotheses about “attitude shift to- 
ward both the concept and the source of a communi- 
cation as a function of the original attitudes of the 
recipient of the communication toward both of these 
elements.” One hypothesis concerns change as a 
function of intensity of the original attitude toward 
the concept; the second, with change as a function of 
favorableness toward source and concept. Both 
favorable and unfavorable versions of 3 source-con- 
cept pairs were presented in the form of newspaper 
stories or editorials to 405 students. The subjects 
rated sources and concepts by a semantic differential 
procedure both before and after being exposed to the 
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communication material. The analysis examined the 
effect of content- and source-predisposition separately 
and also the interaction between them—H. W. 
Riecken. 

7836. Tolhurst, Gilbert C., & Peters, Robert W. 
Effect of attenuating one channel of a dichotic 
circuit upon the word reception of dual messages. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 602-605.—Listeners 
responded to 2 simultaneous messages through di- 
chotic headsets. The general effect of attenuation of 
one channel is to decrease reception of that signal 
and to increase reception of the other channel.—/. 
Pollack. 

7837. Vilbig, Friederich, & Haase, Kurt H. 
Some systems for speech-band compression. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 573-577.—Three types 
of speech-band compression systems, under develop- 
ment at the Air Force Cambridge Research Center, 
are described. These systems are modifications of 
the basic Vocoder principle: frequency division, en- 
velope detection, and re-synthesis.—/. Pollack. 


(See also abstracts 7164, 7167, 7174, 7530, 7556, 
7785, 7815, 7922, 8313, 8361, 8479) 
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7838. Anderson, George Christian. Psychiatry’s 
influence on religion. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7 
(66), 45-54.—Like religion, psychiatry deals with 
morals and behavior. Psychiatry contributes to re- 


ligion new knowledge concerning human behavior, 
an understanding of the unconscious, and techniques 


for helping people. Religion contributes to psycho- 
therapy a basic philosophy of life and a sense of be- 
longingness and togetherness.—A. Eglash. 

7839. Bernhardt, KarlS. Laying the foundation 
of mental health in childhood. Relig. Educ., 1956, 
51, 328-331.—All children need to grow in a home 
where they are loved but not pampered, contact with 
people who have ideals to live up to, contact with the 

eat ideas of religion, and opportunity to develop.— 

. K. Morlan. 

7840. Bruder, Ernest E. The minister and the 
psychiatrist. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(67), 10-14. 
—Both professions “are concerned with the individ- 
ual’s ability to love. . . . Pastoral counseling has its 
greatest opportunity in the area that might be called 
crisis situations.” Religion and psychiatry have much 
to gain from each other.—A. Eglash. 

7841. Bruder, Ernest E., & Barb, Marian L. A 
survey of ten years of clinical pastoral training at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital. J. Pastoral Care, 1956, 
10, 86-94.—Tabulation of the results obtained from a 
mailed questionnaire to persons who had received 
clinical pastoral training at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
revealed highly favorable attitudes toward such train- 
ing. Results indicate that clinical training has sig- 
nificant contributions in regard vocational decisions 
and personality development and insight. Recom- 
mendations for the future of clinical pastoral train- 
ing are offered.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

7842. Bruno, Frank J. Trends in social work 
1874-1956; a history based on the proceedings of 
the National Conference of Social Work. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957. xviii, 1,462 
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pp. $5.75.—In this revised history of social work 
based on the Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, the late author discussed ideas and 
personalities that have influenced the growth of the 
profession. The 40 chapters of this volume give a 
comprehensive history of how social workers have 
accumulated their knowledge and experience, de- 
veloped educational standards and procedures for pro- 
fessional personnel, established professional stand- 
ards, responded to the needs of the community, and 
finally emerged as a powerful social force. The final 
4 chapters, written by Louis Towley, give a history 
of the last decade of social work and emphasize the 
importance of self-criticism, research, and expansion 
of services—L. B. Costin. 

7843. Buckle, Donald. Das Mental-Health-Pro- 
gramm der Weltgesundheitsorganisation in Eu- 
ropa. (The mental health program of the World 
Health Organization in Europe.) Prax. Kinderpsy- 
chol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 7, 178-181.—The pro- 
gram of the WHO is discussed. The most prominent 
focus of the program at the present time is on or- 
ganizations which have as their objective the promo- 
tion of international collaboration in mutual prob- 
lems of public health. This also includes mental 
health.—E. Schwerin. 

7844. Cambon, J. Le casework et l’orientation 
professionnelle. (Casework and vocational guid- 
ance.) BINOP, 1954, 10, 88-90. 

7845. Eden, M. A modern observation ward 
and the psychiatric social worker. Brit. J. psy- 
chiat. soc. Wk, 1955, No. 11, 13-18.—The psychia- 
tric social worker on an observation ward in the 
psychiatric unit of a large hospital in central London 


helps the family adjust to the experience of mental 
illness in the family. Some of the typical reactions 


of families to this experience are detailed. Since 
patients are held in observation for short periods the 
problems involved in contacts of limited duration are 
reviewed.—A. Kadushin. 

7846. Foster, Robert G. A point of view on 
marriage counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
212-215.—The complexity of the marriage counselor’s 
work and his “relationship to the trained psycho- 
therapist” are analyzed. The necessity for knowledge 
and training in dynamic psychology and psycho- 
pathology is stressed —M. M. Reece. 

7847. Freudenthal, Kurt. A class for “only 
parents.” Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 111- 
113.—Drawing from his experience in conducting an 
adult education class for “only” parents, Freudenthal 
suggests that “only” parents seem to have “...a 
psychological profile of their own with certain char- 
acteristic dynamics, ...” They tend “. .. to form 
their own ‘subculture’ in a social and emotional cli- 
mate of semi-isolation and loneliness.” Individual 
members in the class seemed to obtain considerable 
support from identification with the group and from 
the group process going on.—W. Coleman. 

7848. Garfield, Sol L. Introductory clinical psy- 
chology; an overview of the functions, methods, 
and problems of contemporary clinical psychology. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1957. xiii, 469 p. $6.00. 
—Designed as an introduction to the field of clinical 
psychology, this text provides “a broad survey of the 
field for the individual who desires to learn what 
clinical psychology encompasses and for the student 
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who contemplates a professional career as a clinical 
psychologist.” In 14 chapters these topics are cov- 
ered: diagnostic study; psychological tests for ap- 
praising intellectual functioning and personality; 
tests in educational and vocational guidance; inter- 
view and case study methods; diagnostic appraisal 
of the individual in various clinical situations; psy- 
chotherapy; research in clinical psychology; settings 
in which the clinical psychologist works; professional 
problems and developments. Chapter references.— 
F. Costin. 

7849. Kaplan, Bert. (Ed.) Primary records in 
culture and personality. Vol. I. Madison, Wis.: 
Microcard Foundation, 1956. 131 microcards. 
$35.00.—Makes available on microcard approximately 
3,800 manuscript pages the following sets of data: 
Rorschachs of 13 Nepalese men and children ( Victor 
Barnouw) ; Modified TATs of 47 Thai children and 
adults (Lucien M. Hanks, Jr.); Rorschachs of 15 
Pakistani men and boys (John J. Hongimann) ; The 
life history of a Pathon (Pakistan) young man (John 
J. Honigmann) ; Rorschachs of 40 high caste Hindus 
and 10 Moslem men from Delware, Udaipur, India 
(G. Morris Carstairs)-; Rorschachs of 22 Bhil men 
from Udaipur, India (G. Morris Carstairs) ; Draw- 
a-Person tests of 13 Great Whale River Eskimo chil- 
dren (John J. Honigmann) ; Draw-a-Person tests of 
26 Attawapiskat and Great Whale River Cree chil- 
dren and adults (John J. Honigmann) ; A life history 
of an Ojibwa young woman (Erika Bourguignon) ; 
TATs of 88 Ojibwa children (William Caudill) ; 
Modified TATs of 54 Chippewas (Ojibwa) children 
(Alan Kerckhoff) ; Rorschachs of 103 Ojibwa chil- 
dren (Blanche G. Watrous) ; Rorschachs of 90 Tus- 
carora children and adults (Anthony F. C. Wallace) ; 
Modified TATs of 20 Cheyenne boys and girls ( Rob- 
ert Anderson); Autobiographies of 3 Pomo women 
(Elizabeth Colson); Rorschachs of 24 Spanish- 
American young men (Bert Kaplan); Life histories 
of a Spanish-American man and 2 women (Kurt 
Wolff); TATs of 13 Hopi young men and women 
(Bert Kaplan and Paul Wright); Rorschachs of 60 
Ramah Navaho adults and children, and modified 
TATs, Murray TATs and Sentence Completion Tests 
of 14 Ramah Navaho young men (Bert Kaplan) ; 
Life histories of 14 Navaho young men (Evon Z. 
Vogt, Jr.); Rorschachs of 115 Ute children and 
adults (Paul Hauck) ; Life histories of 6 Zuni young 
men (John Aaair) ; 49 Rorschachs, 6 modified TATs, 
12 Murray TATs and 7 Sentence Completion Tests 
of Zuni young men (Bert Kaplan); Rorschachs of 
26 Pilaga children and adults (Jules Henry); Ror- 
schachs of 75 Haitian children and 42 adults (Erika 
Bourguignon ).—A. J. Sprow. 

7850. Lefevre, Perry; Kaplan, Harry; Berdie, 
Ralph, & Hiltner, Seward. The place of religion 
in the counseling process. Relig. Educ., 1956, 51, 
411-419.—The goals of non-religious counseling are 
defined as helping people reduce their level of anx- 
iety, reduce defense mechanisms, and to improve 
problem solving skills. The Catholic point of view 
is explained as being concerned about motives which 
“arise from supernatural sources, from the sacra- 
ments, from grace and prayer,” resources ignored in 
amoral counseling. The Jewish point of view is 
represented by the statement in the Talmud, “Would 
that they would forsake me but keep my command- 
ments,” “Because if they keep my commandments 
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they will eventually find me.” According to another 
point of view, counseling like education, moves 
through 3 steps: (1) stage of excitement, (2) stage 
of precision, and (3) stage of generalization.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

7851. Merrill, George G. The essence of coun- 
seling. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(67), 26-28.—“No 
single approach is the final answer in all cases, or 
for all counselors.” The most essential fundamentals 
in counseling are: “the recognition that the person 
who comes to us is an individual”; “the problem he 
brings is unique”; and “what is expected of us is 
help that will enable that particular individual to cope 
more successfully with his particular problem.”—A. 
E-glash. 

7852. National Conference of Social Work. 
Casework papers, 1956. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1956. 156 p. $2.00.—A 
selection of 11 papers originally presented at the 83rd 
Annual forum, National Conference of Social Work, 
St. Louis, Mo. These papers deal with new develop- 
ments in casework treatment and agency administra- 
tion. Among the topics covered are supervisory pro- 
cedures, treatment of character disorders, casework 
with children, fatherless families, unmarried mothers, 
traumatic effect of separation and placements, and the 
adjustment of adopted children from other countries. 
List of contributors.—L. B. Costin. 

7853. Newbigin, N. The function of the psy- 
chiatric social worker in the out-patient clinic of 
a provincial mental hospital. Brit. /. psychiatr. soc. 
Wk, 1955, 3(2), 22-27.—Working in the provinces 
afforded greater opportunity for more frequent in- 
formal contacts between social agencies concerned 
with the same clients. More opportunity for con- 
tinuous contact with client is afforded. An effort is 
made to treat social problems on a short contact basis 
and 2 case histories of such contacts are presented in 
detail.—A. Kadushin. 

7854. Ohlsen, Merle M., Proff, Fred C., & Roe- 
ber, Edward C. Counseling and adjustment. Fev. 
educ. Res., 1956, 26, 292-307—A summary of the 
techniques and results of research carried on between 
1931 and 1956 in the following areas: goals of coun- 
seling, prediction of the outcomes of counseling, 
analysis of the counseling process, appraisal of coun- 
seling results, school adjustment, vocational interests 
and choices, job satisfaction, and occupational in- 
formation. The 25-year span of research is repre- 
sented in the bibliography by 107 studies—W. W. 
Brickman. 

7855. Ojemann, Ralph H. Teaching and the 
mental hygiene of the child. Kelig. Educ., 1956, 
51, 331-334.—Teaching that promotes mental health 
is functional, helps children solve situations that the 
child meets daily, and contributes to his learning the 
basis on which constructive and non-constructive de- 
cisions are made.—G. K. Morlan. 

7856. Padula, Helen. Social work’s responsi- 
bility for social change in the mental hospital. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1956, 30, 15-25.—Social 
workers can be practitioners of the social sciences. 
Social workers are to be experts in a profession 
which is to choose the social context of man’s life 
as its base. The way people live together, the cul- 
ture of which each individual is both creator and 
creature, has tremendous potential to strengthen or 
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destroy the individual’s ability to cope with illness 
and disaster.—D. Prager. 

7857. Pepinsky, Harold B. The strategy of the 
counselor. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 222-226.— 
The counselor is presented as a theorist and a “de- 
cision-maker.” The requirements which are placed 
on the counselor as a “theory-builder” and the direc- 
tion for research as a result of this view are con- 
sidered.—M. M. Reece. 


7858. Power, M. Community care—a new serv- 
ice. Brit. J. psychiatr. soc. Wk, 1956, 3(3), 4-9.— 
Psychiatric social workers in community care service 
are responsible to the local public health department. 
Agencies and individuals refer suspected psychotics 
and released mental patients to the community case 
worker for help with social problems. The com- 
munity case worker is in a strategic position to help 
many people who would be otherwise inaccessible 
because of their inability to take advantage of services 
offered.—A. Kadushin. 


7859. Stevenson, George S. Search for mental 
health. Children, 1956, 3, 177-180.—The author 
proposes 3 ways of achieving a mentally healthy popu- 
lation. These include the restoration of mental health, 
protection of mental health, elevation of mental health. 
He further discusses the topics as follows: (1) vari- 
ous types of prevention; (2) various reasons for 
failure; and (3) ways to progress.—S. M. Amatora. 


7860. Stubbins, Joseph, & Napoli, Peter. Coun- 
seling with the neuropsychiatric patient: a case 
study. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 185-192.—The 
counseling of “a long-term hospitalized patient” is 
presented. “Some of the newer responsibilities of the 
counseling psychologist” are described as they relate 
to vocational appraisal, problems in counseling, and 
the follow-up in the rehabilitation of the patient.— 
M. M. Reece. 


7861. Vincent, Clark E. Readings in marriage 
counseling. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1957. 
xii, 500 p. $4.50.—A collection of 52 previously pub- 
lished articles dealing with the general field of mar- 
tiage counseling. Authors include ministers, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, and professional counselors. 
Articles are divided among 7 sections: marriage 
counseling as an interdisciplinary profession; pre- 
marital counseling; definitions, methods, and prin- 
ciples; counseling with individuals, couples, and 
groups; theories of personality formation; research 
in marriage counseling ; questions related to marriage 
counseling as an emerging profession. Biographical 
notes on authors accompany the selections.—F. 
Costin. 


7862. Wallace, John. The casework approach 
to rules. Nat. Prob. Parole Ass. J., 1956, 2, 14-21.— 
Rules governing behavior have always existed and 
serve to make us secure. However, the clients of 
probation and parole officers expect rules but have 
had trouble accepting and abiding by them. They 
do not like being told “what to do.” Techniques for 
interpreting rules to make them most meaningful to 
the client are discussed. Some basic principles of 
sound casework practice in relation to rules are re- 
iterated: rules must be individualized, have a focus 
or objective, start at the individual’s level of under- 
standing, indicate recognition of the client’s capacity 
for growth, involve interpretation and work with his 
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family. Professional practice in the treatment of vio- 
lations is discussed.—A. Bassin. 


7863. Zabriskie, Alexander C., & Vair, Douglas. 
Clinical pastoral training—implications. J. Pas- 
toral Care, 1956, 10, 101-104.—A professor writes a 
letter to a student about to take his first course in 
clinical pastoral training.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


7864. Zilboorg, Gregory. The abuse of the psy- 
chological in clinical psychiatry. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 267-268.—Abstract and 
discussion. 


(See also abstracts 6985, 7020, 7507, 7562, 7616, 
7854, 9061) 


MetHopo.Locy, TECHNIQUES 


7865. Andrey, B. L’observation continue, ses 
buts, ses moyens. (Continual observation, its goals, 
its means.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 397-429. 

7866. Beezer, Robert H. Research on methods 
of interviewing foreign informants. Geo. Wash- 
ington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 30. 
v, 53 p.—Interrogations of 64 East German refugees 
were assessed to develop and improve interviews with 
POW’s and refugees in general, the aim being pro- 
curement of information for psychological warfare. 
Conclusions and recommendations include preference 
for well educated informants, assignment of inter- 
rogators to subjects suited to their talents, and use 
of provocative techniques.—R. Tyson. 

7867. Benney, Mark; Riesman, David, & Star, 
Shirley A. Age and sex in the interview. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 143-152.—“Analyzing combina- 
tions of sex and age of interviewer and respondent 
in interviews in a sensitive area of communication 
reveals, for example, that male interviewers obtain 
fewer responses than female and fewest of all from 
males, while female interviewers obtain their high- 
est responses from women, except for young women 
talking to young men.”—H. P. Shelley. 

7868. Beres, David. Ego deviation and the con- 
cept of schizophrenia. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1956, 11, 164-235.—The ego is defined by its func- 
tions. The functions discussed are relation to reality, 
regulation and control of instinctual drives, object 
relationships, thought processes, defenses, autonomy, 
and synthesis. The detailed analysis of separate ego 
functions is to be preferred to the concept of ego 
strength and weakness in the study of ego deviation 
in schizophrenia. 115 references.—D. Prager. 

7869. Boeke, P. E. Over het psychologisch 
rapport in de psychiatrische kliniek. (On the psy- 
chological report in the psychiatric clinic.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 230-249.—A_ systematic 
discussion of the problems adherent to psychological 
reporting in the psychiatric clinic. The psychological 
report should be clear in meaning and confined to 
objective data which can be accounted for. The sub- 
jective-intuitive method should not be discarded but 
used in forming hypotheses and marked as such.— 
R. H. Houwink. 

7870. Cambon, J., & Reuchlin, M. Analyse d’ob- 
servations de comportement. (Analysis of behavior 
observations.) BINOP, 1954, 10, 104-112. 

7871. Drasgow, James. Intake interviewing in 
counseling. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 100-102.— 
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It is proposed that an intake interview, conducted by 
an experienced and competent counselor, would (a) 
help the client to see the service as it exists, (b) help 
the client to see if both he and his problems are amen- 
able to the service offered, and (c) help the agency 
to screen cases and thereby increase efficiency.—G. S. 
Speer. 


7872. Fisher, Seymour. Plausibility and depth 
of interpretation. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 
249-256.—“Four groups of judges, three of which 
differed in therapeutic experience, were asked to 
rate a series of 60 psychotherapeutic interpretations. 
Two groups rated for ‘depth’; two groups rated for 
‘plausibility.’ High intragroup agreement was ob- 
tained on both depth and plausibility scales. When 
mean plausibility ratings were correlated with mean 
depth ratings, a sufficiently high relationship was 
found to suggest that the two scales may be meas- 
uring the same underlying construct. Plausibility 
ratings of therapeutically naive graduate students 
correlated .88 with depth ratings from experienced 
psychologists and .86 with psychiatrists’ depth rat- 
ings, implying that advanced training in therapy and 
psychodynamics may not be prerequisite for a knowl- 
edge of what is ‘deep’ or ‘shallow.’ It was also 
noted that less experienced raters tend to judge in- 
terpretations as more deep (and implausible) than 
experienced therapists. The possible advantages and 
implications of conceptualizing depth in terms of 
plausibility are discussed.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


7873. Freudenberg, R. K., Jenkins, V. M., & 
Robertson, J. P. S. Personal stress in relation to 
psychiatric diagnosis and treatment. 4.M.4. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 215-219.—“Certain ex- 
periences of early childhood are widely believed to be 
capable of permanently distorting a personality.” 
These experiences, deduced from the literature and 
from clinical observation, are enumerated (91 in all) 
and their incidence in the history of 100 hospital pa- 
tients studied. The negative findings were more 
numerous than the positive ones. It is concluded that 
further investigation is warranted.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


7874. Gorden, Raymond L. Dimensions of the 
depth interview. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 158- 
164.—“The ‘depth interview’ is defined in terms of 
social-psychological types of information conceived 
as ‘dimensions’ of depth: (1) ego-threat, (2) for- 
getting, (3) consciousness of original experience, (4) 
generalization, (5) subjectivity, (6) trauma, (7) eti- 
quette, and (8) chronology. Awareness of these 
types of problems may guide the interviewer in solv- 
ing practical problems of interviewing and aid re- 
search by focusing attention on certain social-psy- 
chological barriers to free communication.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 


7875. Howarth, E. Some aspects of supervision 
as education. Brit. J. Psychiat. Soc. Wk, 1955, No. 
11, 19-25.—Social work requires the integration of 
feeling with knowledge. Learning by doing in a 
living relationship between student and supervisor, 
whose primary responsibilities are those of an edu- 
cator, is an essential component of training. The 
educational aspects of the supervisory relationship 
are delineated and some of the problems of student 
learning in such a context outlined.—A. Kadushin. 
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7876. Hunceus, E. On working with and with- 
out supervision. Brit. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 
3(2), 28-31.—A psychiatric social worker who has 
experience working under supervision in America 
and under a system of self-supervision in England 
contrasts the 2 approaches. The superior advantages 
of supervision by a more experienced worker are 
noted.—A. Kadushin. 

7877. Joseph, Harry. A psychiatrist considers 
casework functions. Soc. Wk., 1956, 1(2), 90-95. 
—The function of the social worker in a psychothera- 
peutic role is discussed. Social work is defined as 
that branch of therapeutics primarily concerned with 
ego functions and the mechanisms of defense against 
anxiety.—L. Long. 

7878. Kahn, Robert L., & Cannell, Charles F. 
The dynamics of interviewing; theory, technique, 
and cases. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 
x, 368 p. $7.75.—Addressed to the tasks of de- 
veloping specific theory of interviewing and prac- 
tical interviewing techniques, the material is divided 
into 2 parts. In the first part 2 chapters deal with 
theory—the psychological basis of the interview, and 
the interview as a method of measurement—and the 
remainder are concerned with interview techniques, 
for motivating the respondent, formulation of objec- 
tives and of questions, design of questionnaires, prob- 
ing to meet objectives. The second part contains 5 
transcribed interviews, with interlinear comments. 


An extensive bibliography is included.—P. Ash. 
7879. Kris, Ernst. The personal myth: a prob- 
lem in psychoanalytic technique. J. 


Amer. psy- 
choanal, Ass., 1956, 4, 653-681.—Certain patients 
use their autobiography as a protective screen. They 
resist explorations of their personal history with the 
insistence that their initial recollection was complete 
and reliable. In their reaction-formations and sub- 
limations, derivatives of the anal-erotic triad are 
clearly discernible. The personal myth prevents cer- 
tain impulses from reaching awareness. “In all those 
areas where the self is concerned, where memory is 
autobiographical, autonomy in the broadest sense is 
never fully achieved, distorting influences never cease 
to play their part, and recollections remain connected 
with needs and affects.” 17 references.—D. Prager. 

7880. Leznoff, Maurice. Interviewing homo- 
sexuals. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 202-204.—It 
was found that the interviewer gained a good rela- 
tionship with the respondent when he started the in- 
terview by asking the respondent to assist in com- 
piling a list of terms used by homosexuals. This 
increased the interviewer's facility with homosexual 
speech and broke down the respondent’s reserve and 
facilitated communication since both were speaking 
the same language. The interviewer was, however, 
“... unable to gain the confidence of the ‘homosexual 
community’ at large or to interview a saturation 
sample of homosexuals.”—H. P. Shelley. 

7881. McCauley, William Andrew. An analysis 
of aspects of counselor and client behavior in the 
counseling interview. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2386-2387.—Abstract. 

7882. Matarazzo, Joseph D., Saslow, George, & 
Guze, Samuel B. Stability of interaction patterns 
during interviews: a replication. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 267~274.—“The present investigation, 
a replication of an earlier one, was a study of the 
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interaction patterns of 20 patients who were inter- 
viewed independently by two interviewers on the 
same day. The demonstrated cross validation of our 
earlier findings indicates that a single patient’s in- 
teraction pattern is both susceptible to planned 
changes in a single interviewer’s behavior (intra- 
interviewer modifiability) and that this pattern is 
remarkably stable, or invariant, from one interviewer 
to another (interinterviewer stability). Research 
currently in progress is designed to investigate fur- 
ther aspects of this time dimension of interaction pat- 
terns.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


7883. Overton, Alice. Casework as a partner- 
ship. Children, 1956, 3, 181-186.—This report at- 
tempts to make clearer the purpose and methods of 
casework. It is based upon the work of 140 families 
begun on July 1, 1954. The author analyzes (1) 
the preparation for the work; (2) the beginnings of 
partnership; (3) changes that must be analyzed as 
they occur; (4) teaching materials that bring families 
into the evaluation procedure; (5) other difficulties 
involved in the problems; and (6) the spirit of part- 
nership that is essential to success—S. M. Amatora. 


7884. Pavlak, Stephen E. A critical analysis of 
scientific research in spelling. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2408-2409.—Abstract. 


7885. Riecken, Henry W. The unidentified in- 
terviewer. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 210-212.— 
In a study of an apocalyptic group the role forced 
on the observers prevented them from “. . . achieving 
the unrealistic goal of avoiding any influence on con- 
viction and commitment. That we were able to avoid 
any observer effect on the major dependent variable 
—proselyting—is of the utmost importance in judg- 
ing the scientific value of the research, however, and 
our success here should not be overlooked. But, 
from our experience, it seems likely that observers 
cannot avoid exercising some influence on behavior 
and beliefs. The conflict in roles and its attendant 
consequences seem to be inherent in the process of 
doing a study such as this, although it may be possi- 
ble to devise better ways of handling the conflict and 
of further reducing observer effect.”"—H. P. Shelley. 


7886. Sarc, Ivor. Client attitudes toward finan- 
cial assistance—a cultural variant. Social Serv. 
Rev., 1956, 30, 136-146.—Study of attitudes of 17 
native-born Americans and 22 Jewish persons of East 
European origin who were receiving financial as- 
sistance in 1953 from a private non-sectarian agency 
in San Francisco. Method consisted of direct in- 
terviews using a schedule of open-end questions de- 
signed to secure data on how the respondent viewed 
the attitude of his formative culture toward financial 
assistance and how he felt about receiving financial 
assistance when this became a personal experience. 
“The findings tend to support the hypothesis that 
attitudes toward financial assistance may be deter- 
mined in part by cultural factors.”—J. J. Parnicky. 


7887. Siporin, Max. Dual supervision of psy- 
chiatric social workers. Soc. Wk., 1956, 1(1), 32- 
42.—The author discusses certain professional, ad- 
ministrative, therapeutic, and social needs in the de- 
velopment of an effective structure of collaboration 
and supervisory responsibility between social work 
and psychiatry. The relationship of the psychologists 
to these two fields is also often mentioned.—L. Long. 
2 
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7888. Tilley, M. Casework with the anti-social 
client. Brit. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, No. 11, 
26-31.—The professional who attempts to help the 
anti-social client has to recognize the need to avoid 
either identifying with society so that the emphasis 
is on punishment or with the client, which leads to a 
sentimental over-evaluation of him. The difference 
between a non-judgmental and a moral approach is 
discussed.—A. Kadushin. 


(See also abstracts 6876, 6877, 7024, 7541, 7647, 7844, 
8537, 8741, 8926, 8964) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


7889. Anderson, Wayne. The MMPI: low Pa 
scores. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 226-228.— 
Characteristics of 106 male college students grouped 
as low Pa scorers were compared with those of 111 
students serving as controls. The results show more 
academic difficulty, a higher incidence of difficulty 
with parents, and a greater proportion of under- 
achievers in the experimental group. “. . . two in- 
terpretations of the dynamics, both of which involve 
repressed or denied hostility” are suggested—M. M. 
Reece. 

7890. Appleby, Lawrence. The relationship of 
a Rorschach barrier typology to other behavioral 
measures. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2519-2520. 
—Abstract. 

7891. Aupécle, M. Performances éthiopiennes 
au test de Goodenough. (Ethiopian performances 
to the Goodenough test.) Enfance, 1955, 8, 169-185. 

7892. Barnes, Eugene H. Response bias and 
the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 371-374. 
—‘“A study was undertaken to test some deductions 
concerning the MMPI derived from Berg’s deviation 
hypothesis (2). According to this hypothesis Ss 
whose responses consistently go against modal pref- 
erences should display symptom patterns of abnor- 
mality. Further, this hypothesis would predict that 
atypically responding true should be associated with 
psychotic states while atypically answering false 
should be associated with neurotic conditions. .. . It 
was found, as predicted, that the total number of 
deviant responses correlated highly with the clinical 
scales, that the tendency to answer atypically true 
was more highly correlated with the scales of the 
psychotic triad while the tendency to answer atypi- 
cally false was more highly correlated with the 
neurotic triad, and that the 2 tendencies were not 
significantly correlated. It is concluded that the 
deviation hypothesis has received some indirect con- 
firmation both with respect to its general state- 
ment and with respect to direction of deviation. 
Also, it is concluded that response sets of this type 
play a larger part in personality testing than has 
been suspected.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7893. Barratt, Ernest S. The relationship of 
the Progressive Matrices (1938) and the Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale to the WISC. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 294-296.—“The Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale (CMMS) and the Progressive Mat- 
rices (1938) (PM) were related to the WISC. 70 
fourth-grade children were tested. Both the PM and 
the CMMS were significantly related to the WISC 
total, verbal, and performance scores. The PM had 
more variance in common with the WISC total score 
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than the CMMS. The relationship of the PM and 
CMMS to the WISC subtests was also discussed.”— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

7894. Barry, John R., Fulkerson, Samuel C., 
Kubala, Albert L., & Seaquist, Maurice R. Score 
equivalence of the Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence 
scales, forms I and II. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-23, 4 p.—In order that the equiva- 
lence of Form I and Form II of the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Adult Intelligence Scale might be evaluated, these 
2 forms were administered on alternate days to 38 
officers. When the tests were used as equivalent 
forms, a reliability coefficient of .71 was obtained. 
Significant practice effects were found for the Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale IQ’s, and for 4 of the 
subscales. Lack of equivalence from form to form 
occurred for the Similarities, Object Assembly, and 
Digit Symbol subscales. IQ differences were con- 
sidered to be excessive for 9 of the 38 officers even 
after corrections for practice were made. The im- 
plication of the study is that the 2 forms should be 
used interchangeably in the clinic only with caution. 

7895. Bell, Frederick B. Some relationships be- 
tween Rorschach responses and form or color 
choices. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2512.—Ab- 
stract. 

7896. Bénassy-Chauffard, C. Influence de la 
personnalité de l’expérimentateur sur les résultats 
des tests. (Influence of the experimenter’s person- 
ality on test results.) BINOP, 1954, 10, 202-210. 


7897. Bendig, A. W. The development of a 
short form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 384.—Brief Report. 


7898. Bernstein, Lewis. The examiner as an in- 
hibiting factor in clinical testing. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 287-290.—‘Sixty-seven female col- 
lege sophomores were randomized into four groups 
for administration of the TAT under the following 
conditions: oral, examiner absent; oral, examiner 
present; written, examiner absent; and written, ex- 
aminer present. The resulting 1,340 stories were 
rated for emotional tone, outcomes, and level of re- 
sponse. The data support the hypothesis that the 
presence of an examiner in a test situation acts as an 
inhibiting factor for strongly emotional material. It 
was suggested that the variable operative may not 
have been the mere physical presence or absence of 
the examiner, but rather an expectancy created in the 
subject for either immediate or more remote evalua- 
tion of his productions.—A. J. Bachrach. 


7899. Blum, Gerald S. “Reliability of the Blacky 
test”; a reply to Charen. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 406; Charen, Sol. A reply to Blum. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 407.—This is a reply by Blum to 
Charen’s article (see 31: 3013) in which Charen 
raised some questions as to the reliability of the 
“Blacky Test”; Charen, in his reply to Blum, com- 
ments upon the criticisms offered by Blum on his 
paper.—A. J. Bachrach. 


7900. Bourestom, Norman Charles, Jr. The in- 
terrelationships between two personality inven- 
tories and other behavioral measures. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2208.—Abstract. 

7901. Brown, Benjamin H. The utility of a 
Rorschach derived maturity-immaturity dimension 
in differentiating non-problem from problem 
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youths. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2521-2522.— 


Abstract. 

7902. Caligor, Leopold. A new approach to 
figure drawing. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1957. xii, 148 p. $4.50.—A new projective technique, 
the Eight Card Redrawing Test, is presented which 
is based upon a series of 8 interrelated drawings. As 
the subject produces each drawing in turn, the pre- 
ceding drawing is visible to him through tracing 
paper; he is free to trace, modify, or ignore it. 
Thirty-six scorable dimensions, together with their 
psychological interpretations, are presented. Three 
case illustrations are included.—L. N. Solomon. 

7903. Cardinet, Jean, & Hunt, Howard F. L’in- 
fluence de Il’attitude des sujets sur la composition 
factorielle du MMPI. (Influence of subjects’ at- 
titude on the factorial composition of MMPI.) Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1955, 5, 97-117. 

7904. Chiari, Silvano. I] problema dei reattivi 
in una conferenza del Prof. Cronbach all’Istituto 
di Psicologia dell’Universita di Firenze. (The 
problem of tests in a lecture by Prof. Cronbach at 
the Institute of Psychology of the University of 
Florence.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1956, No. 
13-16, 199-202.—The problem presented concerns the 
use of tests from the point of view of their quantity, 
validity, use, and persons interested in practical ap- 
plications. The main points of discussion are: (1) 
the excessive freedom of researchers to create, print 
and sell their tests, (2) extreme facility for the 
acquisition and use of tests by incompetent individ- 
uals, (3) insufficient validity of many tests even 
among those well known, finally (4) extreme con- 
fidence in tests as to their diagnostic value, especially 
concerning projective techniques. Various measures 
taken for safeguarding the scientific value of tests 
are also analyzed. The author concludes the presenta- 
tion of Cronbach’s lecture by stating that the lecturer 
was right “in being preoccupied with the ‘crisis of 
tests,’ but he has not succeeded in choosing adequate 
examples” to prove his point.—A. Manoil. 

7905. Child, Irvin L., Frank, Kitty F., & Storm, 
Thomas. Self-ratings and TAT: their relations 
to each other and to childhood background. J. 
Pers., 1956, 25, 96-114.—“We have explored 10 forms 
of social behavior, and anxiety about each, through 
two techniques of data-gathering. A questionnaire 
in which Ss rated themselves on 10 items believed 
relevant to each variable yielded measures of very 
satisfactory reliability and, for three variables for 
which a pertinent criterion was available, substantial 
validity. A group TAT using eight standard pictures 
relevant to our variables yielded measures of gen- 
erally very low reliability, of no validity (by the 
same criterion applied to the questionnaire), and of 
no apparent relation to the corresponding measures 
obtained from the questionnaire.”—M,. O. Wilson. 


7906. Copple, George E. Effective intelligence 
as maeoned by an unstructured sentence-comple- 
tion technique. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 357- 
360.—“A method of testing ‘effective intelligence’ by 
an unstructured oral sentence-completion technique 
(Copple sentence completion test) has been described. 
Three approaches to the test’s validity were reported : 
(1) CSCT scores compared favorably with Binet and 
Goodenough mental ages in their correlation with 
chronological age. (2) CSCT scores compared favor- 
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ably with Binet mental ages in predicting Stanford 
Achievement Test scores. (3) CSCT scores were 
significantly related to IQ gains subsequently made 
by a group of retarded children undergoing play 
therapy.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7907. de Ataide, Schneeberger. Técnicas pro- 
jectivas em psicoterapia infantil. (Projective tech- 
niques in child psychotherapy.) Crianca portug., 
1953-54, 13, 285-312.—This work is concerned with 
the therapeutical use of projective techniques at the 
Instituto A. A. Costa Ferreira. Among the projec- 
tive techniques used at the Institute, special reference 
is made to the description of dreams, association of 
ideas, “little worlds,” puppet theatre and narco-analy- 
sis. When dealing with “collective psychotherapy,” 
the author refers to “dramatic psychotherapy.” The 
importance of the “interviewing method” in the treat- 
ment of young people in the later stages of adolescence 
is stressed and, especially, for the psychotherapy of 
the parents. Brief reference is also made to the psy- 
chotherapeutic importance of “education through 
rhythm,” here used after Scheiblauer’s method. 
(French, English & German summaries). 

7908. de Carvalho, Lopo. Alguns resultados da 
aplicagdo do teste do Mosaico de Lowenfeld. 
(Some results of the application of the Mosaic test 
of Lowenfeld.) Crianga portug., 1953-54, 13, 263- 
274.—The author describes Dr. Lowenfeld’s Mosaic 
test, its features, use and interpretation. He reveals 
the results of observations carried out in 50 children 
whose age ranges between 5 and 13 years. These 
children he divided into 3 groups: children with an 
1.Q. above 90, between 90 and 75, and under 70. He 
found that the conclusions suggested by the test can 
only be considered useful when it is applied to chil- 
dren whose 1.Q. is above 90. In children with an 
I.Q. below this figure, the results are contradictory 
and the test is not safe. (French, English & German 
summaries. ) 

7909. Diaz Arnal, Isabel. El perfil de facultades 
segun el Stanford Binet. (The profile of faculties 
according to the Stanford-Binet.) Crianca portug., 
1953-54, 13, 313-319.—The aim of the author is to 
demonstrate that the global assessment of the intel- 
ligence through Stern’s I.Q. is somewhat less clear 
than the making of an analytical profile of the intel- 
lectual faculties studied separately. One of the ad- 
vantages of this technique of observation is the 
quantitative comparison of the various faculties noted 
in individuals with the same I.Q. It also has a 
pedagogical advantage, since it provides guidance as 
regards less developed faculties which need stimula- 
tion. (French, English & German summaries. ) 


7910. Dunn, S. S., & Brownless, V. T. Differ- 
ences in test and retest responses of a group of 
children to a verbal and a non-verbal test. Aust. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 84-87.—There appears to be a 
tendency toward more random guessing on non- 
verbal as compared with verbal tests. Suggestions 
are made for improving the reliability of non-verbal 
tests—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

7911. Ferracuti, F., & Rizzo, G. B. (Jnst. Psy- 
chol., Rome U., Italy.) Esame comparativo dei 
fattori di siglatura al Rorschach ed al test di 
Howard. (A comparison between Rorschach and 
Howard ink blot tests.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 
1956, No. 13-16, 135-141.—A comparison of the re- 
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sults, on 20 subjects (10M, 10F) aged between 21 
and 30, all educated, and living in a big city, in 
Rorschach and Howard ink-blot tests is presented. 
The tests were administered successively at intervals 
of 4 to 6 days. The analysis of the results shows 
that although the 2 tests are similar, characteristic 
differences do exist. These differences are significant 
especially with reference to color and chiaroscuro re- 
sponses. The author states that the test of Howard 
“is sufficiently different from Rorschach” to make it 
a “useful instrument for retesting.” 19-item bibliog- 
raphy.—A. Manoil. 

7912. French, Joseph & Worcester, D. A. A 
critical study of the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale. Except. Child., 1956, 23, 111-113, 131-132.— 
Results on the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale were 
compared with Stanford Binet findings on a group of 
90 mentally retarded children and 41 normal children 
(CA 6-12). Although standard deviations given in 
manuals suggest that retarded children should re- 
ceive lower IQ scores on the CMMS than Binet, 
actually the reverse results were obtained. Twenty- 
one per cent of children classified as retarded by the 
Binet obtained CMMS IQ scores of 90 or above. 
Authors concluded that the test should be restand- 
ardized with attention given to extremes of mental 
ability —J. J. Gallagher. 

7913. Garavaglia, G., & Zapparoli, G. C. I tests 
di Goldstein, Scheerer, Gelb, Weigl per l’individua- 
zione delle capacita di astrazione. (The tests of 
Goldstein, Scheerer, Gelb, Weigl for the capacity to 
abstract.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1956, No. 
13-16, 77-127.—The tests of Goldstein, Scheerer, 
Gelb, and Weigl are presented and analyzed in de- 
tail. Preliminary considerations on concrete and 
abstract ability, as well as the nature and use of these 
tests, are followed by a complete description and 
critical evaluation. The following tests are presented : 
(1) Goldstein-Scheerer cube test, (2) test of the 
choice of colors, (3) test of the choice of objects, (4) 
Weigl, Goldstein-Scheerer test for the choice of 
color-form, (5) Goldstein-Scheerer test of sticks. 18 
figures.—A. Manoil. 

7914. Geleerd, Elisabeth R. Clinical contribu- 
tion to the problem of the early mother-child re- 
lationship: some discussions of its influence on 
self-destructive tendencies and fugue states. Psy- 
choanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 336-351.—Three adult 
patients to some extent experienced thetaselves as 
being one with mother and one with the analyst in the 
transference. When analyzing their early mother- 
child relationship they reported ideas and fantasies 
centering around self-destructive tendencies and fugue 
states. There is evidence that fugues and allied 
states and self-destructive tendencies are partial re- 
gressions to the undifferentiated phase of the early 
mother-child relationship. 21 references.—D. Prager. 

7915. Gellerman, Saul W. The effects of experi- 
mentally induced aggression and inhibition on 
word-association response sequences. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2522—2523.—Abstract. 

7916. Gottschalk, Louis A. The relationship of 
psychologic state and epileptic activity: psycho- 
analytic observations on an epileptic child. Psy- 
choanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 352-380.—The psycho- 
analytic treatment of a 10 year old epileptic boy 
emphasized the sequence of psychological conflicts as- 
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sociated with a type of seizure repeatedly observed 
in playroom sessions. Both the hysterical character 
disorder and the paroxysmal cerebral functional dis- 
order were considered necessary to produce the 
clinical syndrome. Psychoanalytic study of epilepsy 
can further understanding of the interplay of the 
neural and experiential bases of emotional disorder. 
18 references.—D. Prager. 

7917. Graham, Frances K. Behavioral differ- 
ences between normal and traumatized newborns: 
I. The test procedures. Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 
70(21), (No. 427), 16 p.—Utilizing “measures of 
pain threshold, maturation level, visual response, and 
ratings of instability and muscle tension,” the author 
has provided “a means of differentiating normal new- 
borns from those who have been traumatized and 
possibly brain-injured.” 17 references.—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 

7918. Graham, Frances K., Matarazzo, Ruth G., 
& Caldwell, Bettye M. Behavioral differences be- 
tween normal and traumatized newborns: II. 
Standardization, reliability, and validity. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1956, 70(22), (No. 428), 17-23.—Five 
measures consisting of a pain threshold test, a vision 
scale, an irritability rating, a maturation scale and a 
muscle tension rating were given to 265 infants 
without prenatal, perinatal or post-natal complications 
and to 81 infants suffering from anoxia, mechanical 
birth injury, or disease or infections associated with 
brain damage. All of the tests appeared to be sta- 
tistically reliable. Norms were established for each 
test, with separate norms for each of the first 5 days 
of life, and for Negro and white subjects where these 
variables were related to performance. Significant 
differences were established on all tests between nor- 
mal and traumatized groups paired for relevant varia- 
bles. Since intercorrelations of the 5 tests were low, 
a combined abnormality score was tentatively recom- 
mended. 17 references —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7919. Guilford, J. P. The Guilford-Zimmerman 
Aptitude Survey. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 219- 
223.—The GZAS is composed of 7 tests, each de- 
signed to measure a different aptitude factor or pri- 
mary mental ability. The parts are briefly described, 
and data relating to reliability and validity are pre- 
sented. 29 references.—G. S. Speer. 

7920. Hanley, Charles. Social desirability and 
responses to items from three MMPI scales: D, 
Sc, and K. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 324-328.— 
For random samples of 25 D and 32 Sc items, and 
for 29 of the 30 K items, ratings of social desira- 
bility were correlated with the probabilities that the 
items would be endorsed when the MMPI was used 
as a personality test (based on proportion of a col- 
lege student sample actually endorsing each item). 
The correlations were .82 and .89 for the D and Sc 
items respectively. For the K-scale items, correla- 
tions of social desirability were computed with en- 
dorsement probabilities from a “typical college sam- 
ple’ (r=.50), and “Average-K” group (r =.38), 
and a “high-K” group (r= .66). “The results were 
interpreted as demonstrating the validity of K as a 
measure of the set to respond to items in terms of 
their social desirability."—P. Ash. 

7921. Harward, L. R. C. Intelligence and E.C.T. 
prognosis. Shiksha, 1956, 9(1), 52-58.—"Fifty pa- 
tients were assessed psychometrically for verbal in- 
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telligence shortly after admission and later were rated 
psychiatrically for degrees of improvement following 
a course of electroplexy. A statistically significant 
positive relationship was found to exist between test 
scores on the Wechsler Verbal Battery and main- 
tenance and degree of recovery. Of the schizo- 
phrenic patients, all those intellectually above average 
maintained a satisfactory level of recovery for one 
month, and 89% of those below average failed to 
maintain any initial clinical improvement. In cases 
of depression it is shown that verbal intelligence is 
an unreliable indicator of E.T.C. prognosis. Limita- 
tions in the use of tests for this purpose are dis- 
cussed, comparisons are made between these findings 
and those of Hobson, and caution in interpreting re- 
sults of this nature is advised.”—U. Pareek. 

7922. Hendricks, Richard. Relationships among 
tests of intelligibility, word-reception, and other 
measures of symbolic formulation. Dissertation 
Absir., 1956, 16, 2239.—Abstract. 

7923. Heron, Alastair. A two-part personality 
measure for use as a research criterion. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 243-251.—“The present paper de- 
scribes the development and evaluation of a 20 min. 
2-part personality measure suitable for use as a re- 
search criterion in a wide variety of situations. One 
part provides a score of emotional maladjustment 
based on 20 of 74 items, having an internal con- 
sistency of 0.81; the other part a score of sociability 
based on 12 of 36 items, having an internal con- 
sistency of 0.74. Evidence is presented for the valid- 
ity of both scores, and for their independence of age 
and intelligence as assessed in adequately heterogene- 
ous samples.”—L. E. Thune. 

7924. Horne, E. Porter, & Bliss, William. The 
effect of set on mosaic test performance. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1955, 53, 329-333.—The Ss were 71 un- 
selected university students. They were divided into 
an experimental and a control group of 38 and 33 
individuals, respectively; the 2 groups being roughly 
matched with respect to age and sex. Using the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, both groups constructed an 
original pattern. In the experimental group this 
task was preceded by the patterning of 5 preliminary 
figures from given designs; the control group con- 
structed the original figure without this preliminary 
experience. The original designs were scored for 
abstractness, singleness, and solidity by the 2 Es 
independently. Results showed significantly higher 
scores for the experimental group with respect to 
each of the 3 variables studied. The 2 Es agreed 
very closely in their scoring of the performances.— 
FP, L. Harmon. 

7925. Hurtig, M. Recherche sur la perfectibilité. 
Les effets de l’explication au test “Progressive 
Matrices 47” de Raven chez l'enfant normal et 
lenfant débile. (Research on perfectibility. Effects 
of explanation to the test “Progressive matrices 47” 
by Raven, in the normal and in the sickly child.) 
Enfance, 1955, 8, 317-326. 

7926. Inglis, J.. Shapiro, M. B. & Post, F. 
“Memory function” in psychiatric patients over 
sixty, the role of memory in tests discriminating 
between “functional” and “organic” groups. J. 
ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 589-598.—Clear differentiation 
is not possible with the present sorts of tests, but a 
refinement of such a measure as the Bender Gestalt 
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might be useful. Memory function in elderly psy- 
chiatric patients may be memory efficiency.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

7927. Jaide, Walter. Verhalten Pubertierender 
im Scenotest. (Approach of children to the Sceno- 
test during puberty.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1956, 5, 48-51.—17 girls and 23 boys with 
an average age of 14-6 years were observed in play 
with the Scenotest. The results indicate that the 
Scenotest differentiates the approach of younger chil- 
dren from that of adolescents. The specific differ- 
entiating signs are discussed.—E. Schwerin. 

7928. Jones, H. Gwynne. The evaluation of the 
significance of differences between scaled scores 
on the WAIS: the perpetuation of a fallacy. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 319-320.—The author 
questions this statement made by Wechsler in the 
WAIS manual that “. . . about two-thirds of the ob- 
served differences between scores on any two tests 
do not exceed three scaled score points. Differences 
as large as five points may be unusual enough to be 
noteworthy; smaller differences should be recognized 
as more common, therefore less likely to be sig- 
nificant.” He states that on the contrary differences 
of “this order of magnitude are very common, even 
in the standardization sample.” One of the author’s 
conclusions is that “If the wide range of random 
scatter found in normal protocols were fully realized 
much of the effort now expended in research on 
scatter analysis would be more fruitfully applied. 
Though group patterns may be established, the range 
of individual deviations will be so great as to render 
the procedure useless for individual application by 
clinical psychologists.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7929. Kahn, Robert L., Linn, Louis, & Wein- 
stein, Edwin A. Personality factors influencing 
Rorschach responses in organic brain disease. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 266-267. 
—Abstract and discussion. 

7930. Kahn, Robert L., Linn, Louis, & Wein- 
stein, Edwin A. Personality factors influencing 
Rorschach responses in organic brain disease. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 301-302.—Abstract. 

7931. Kanun, Clara. Predicting delinquency 
from the MMPI using items instead of clinical 
scales. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2547.—Ab- 
stract. 

7932. Kenny, Douglas T. The influence of so- 
cial desirability on discrepancy measures between 
real self and ideal self. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 315-318.—“‘This study was designed to indicate 
the necessity for controlling the social-desirability 
factor in testing the twofold clinical hypothesis re- 
garding discrepancy between real self and ideal self 
and to assess the relative influence of social desir- 
ability on personality questionnaires, rating scales, 
and Q sorts. The findings support the conclusion 
that social desirability enters into the three person- 
ality techniques to about the same extent.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

7933. Kernberg, F. Otto, & Matte-Blanco, Ig- 
nacio. Estudio sobre la correlacién entre el test 
de matrices progresivas y un método grafolégico 
de medicién del nivel de inteligencia. (A study of 
the correlation between the Raven Test and a grapho- 
logical method of measuring the intelligence level.) 
Rev. Psiquiat., Santiago, 1953-55, 18-20, 29-57.—The 
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fundamental literature on graphology is surveyed, 
considering with special emphasis the measurement 
of intelligence. An analysis is made of various 
methods for comparing graphological analysis with 
tests or personality descriptions. An original method 
of measuring intelligence by graphological analysis 
was developed. It was determined that the intel- 
lectual level, as measured by both methods, was in- 
fluenced by cultural factors. 49 references.—E£. 
Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 


7934. Klijnhout, Adolf E. Neue Szondi-Aspekte 
—I. Szondi’s “Triebpathologie.”—II. Untersuch- 
ungen in einer homogenen Gruppe.—III. Deutung. 
(Szondi’s new aspects—I. “Instinct pathology” of 
Szondi.—II. Investigations in a homogeneous group. 
—III. Interpretation.) Criancga portug., 1953-54, 13, 
173-202.—“Triebpathologie” of Szondi appeared in 
1950. The article looks especially for completion or 
* modification of Dr. Szondi’s system of interpretation. 
Therefore it deals more in extenso with topics like 
the discrimination of “Rand und Mitte,” the intro- 
duction of the complementary profile with the con- 
nected notions of the “Hintergaenger” and the “Dreli- 
biihne,” moreover with the major-minor scale, and 
in connexion with Szondi’s interpretation of a homo- 
sexual syndrome. French and English summaries. 
—M. Antalfy. 


7935. Klingensmith, Stanley W. A study of the 
effects of different methods of structuring the 
Rorschach inquiry on determinant scores. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2524-2525.—Abstract. 


7936. L’Abate, Luciano. (J/nst. Appl. Psych., 
Florence, Italy.) Tl linguaggio del fanciullo at- 
traverso una tecnica proiettiva. (Child language 
through a projective technique.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. 
appl., 1956, No. 13-16, 54-76.—A test consisting of 
groups of 4 or 5 pictures each was administered to 
170 children (85 M, 85 F, aged 5 to 10). After the 
showing of a guiding picture the subject was invited 
to choose any other picture in the group, and state 
whether the game was enjoyable to him (her). The 
results show, (1) a preferred picture in each group; 
however, the preferred pictures increase in frequency 
with age, (2) differential selection by sex, (3) the 
number of identifications of various figures increases 
with age as compared with the total vocabulary used, 
(4) words of uncertainty also increase with refer- 
ence to total vocabulary, (5) the number of words 
vary with the pictures and with sex. 29-item bibliog- 
raphy.—A. Manoil. 


7937. Larcebeau, S. Etude d’un questionnaire 
d’intéréts. (Study of an interests questionnaire.) 
BINOP, 1955, 11, 74-87. 


7938. Lawton, M. Powell. Stimulus structure 
as a determinant of the perceptual response. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 351-355.—“‘As a means of 
exploring the Form Level dimension in projective 
perception, a method was devised to test the hy- 
pothesis that both increasing stimulus ambiguity and 
increasing personality maladjustment would have an 
adverse effect upon perceptual adequacy. It was con- 
cluded that stimulus characteristics are often im- 
portant determinants of projective responses and that 
consideration of form ambiguity is necessary to the 
best interpretation of projective records.” 15 refer- 
ences.—A. J. Bachrach. 
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7939. Leblanc, Maria. Adaptation Africaine et 
comparaison interculturelle d’une épreuve pro- 
jective: Test de Rosenzweig. (African adaptation 
and intercultural comparison of a projective test: 
the Rosenzweig test.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1956, 6, 
91-109.—An African adaptation of the Rosenzweig 
PFT was administered to 245 Congo children, 140 
girls and 105 boys. Slight differences were found 
between sex and age groups; significant differences 
between those living in families and those in institu- 
tions. As compared with American children, the 
Congolese were more aggressive, were lower in cate- 
gories relevant to ego-defense and superego, and were 
superior on obstacle-dominance and need persistence. 
They appear to be more task-oriented.—W. W. Wat- 
tenberg. 


7940. Lepore, Giuseppe. Sul significato carat- 
terologico di alcuni dati del questionario di Brain- 
ard. (Characterologic significance of certain data of 
the questionnaire of Brainard.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. 
appl., 1956, No. 13-16, 184-194.—The Brainard ques- 
tionnaire of professional interests, constructed for the 
measure of specific interests, could also provide cer- 
tain data relevant to the personality of the subject and 
as such be useful for a characterological diagnosis. 
The present study was conducted on 400 pupils (M, 
and F, aged 13-14 and 17-18) of secondary schools 
of Rome, Italy. As a whole the Brainard question- 
naire should prove useful for vocational guidance 
work. If further research should confirm the rela- 
tionship between R+ and activity, the questionnaire 
could be used as a means for the diagnosis of activity 
as a characterological trait—A. Manoil. 


7941. Levin, Monroe L. Validation of the Low- 
enfeld Mosaic Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 
239-248.—"This paper is a report of an experimental 
validation study of the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. The 
method of group comparisons was used to determine 
whether there is justification for using the Mosaic 
Test in its present form as a clinical tool. Mosaic 
signs were compared to two criteria, psychiatric 
diagnosis and scores on the Wittenborn Psychiatric 
Rating Scales. The results of the study were sweep- 
ingly negative and it was concluded that there is no 
justification for continuing to use the Lowenfeld 
Mosaic Test in its present form. It was suggested 
that the discrepancies between clinical impressions 
and experimental findings may be attributed to failure 
to recognize that diagnostic cues are obtained from 
interview aspects of the testing situation, rather than 
from the Mosaic Test itself.” 19 references.—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

7942. Levy, Leon H. A note on research meth- 
odology used in testing for examiner influence in 
clinical test performance. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 286.—The uses and limitations of such research 
designs as simple-randomization, paired-replicates, 
treatment-by-levels, and random replications are con- 
sidered.—A. J. Bachrach. 


7943. Lindzey, Gardner, & Tejessy, Charlotte. 
Thematic apperception test: indices of aggression 
in relation to measures of overt and covert be- 
havior. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 567-576. 
—The TAT’s of 20 intensively studied college stu- 
dents were analyzed in terms of 10 “signs” of ag- 
gression proposed by various users of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Resultant scores were related 
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to measures of aggression derived from: a diagnostic 
council rating, an observer rating, the Picture-Frus- 
tration Study, and self-ratings. Results show the 
“signs” to be generally ineffective in assessing covert 
aspects of behavior, their greatest association being 
with the self-ratings. 16 references.—R. E. Perl. 


7944. Liutkus, Stanley. Rorschach indicators of 
maturity: a statistical study of 200 males. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2525.—Abstract. 


7945. Livson, Norman, & Krech, David. Dy- 
namic systems, perceptual differentiation, and in- 
telligence. J. Pers., 1956, 25, 46-58.—Responses to 
Wechsler’s vocabulary subtest served as a specific cog- 
nitive performance and reproduction of 40 tachisto- 
scopically presented dot patterns and ranking these 
patterns as to orderliness or difficulty constituted a 
perceptual task. Measures of these performances were 
rather highly correlated. This correlation was pre- 
dicted on the basis of a deduction from a set of 
postulates defining the relationship between cortical 
conductivity and dynamic systems.—M. O. Wilson. 


7946. Louchet, Pierre. Etude sur un test d’imagi- 
nation et d'utilisation verbales. (Study of a test 
of imagination and verbal utilization.) B/NOP, 
1954, 10, 222-234. 

7947. Ludlow, H. G. Some recent research on 
the Davis-Eells games. Sch. & Soc., 1956, 84, 146- 
148.—Studies of the Davis-Eells games compared to 
other group and individual tests do not reveal sig- 
nificant differences in lower class children’s per- 
formance on this test. Overenthusiastic supporters 
are cautioned to think of the “Games” as an instru- 
ment still to be tested. The novel approach of this 
test and its creative scientific approach to a problem 
are to be commended.—E. M. Bower. 


7948. Lundin, William H., & Breiger, Boris. A 
comparison of productivity and fantasy on the 
Rorschach and projective movement sequences. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 342.—Brief report. 


7949. Merrill, Reed M., & Heathers, Louise B. 
The relation of the MMPI to the Edwards per- 
sonal preference schedule on a college counseling 
center sample. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 310- 
314.—“The correlations between the scales of the 
PPS and the MMPI on a college counseling center 
sample are not high. The relative ratings of a 
client’s needs as he views them on the PPS may or 
may not indicate the presence of personality symptom 
formation as defined by the MMPI. This finding is 
not surprising in view of the fact that the PPS is an 
ipsative scale which does not reflect the absolute 
level of need and the fact that psychiatric diagnoses, 
crucial to the construction of the MMPI, are often 
related more to the manner of satisfying need than 
to the nature of the needs themselves. However, 
where relationships are found they tend to be con- 
sistent with MMPI research data.” 16 references.— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

7950. Milner, Marion. The communication of 
primary sensual experience. (The yell of joy.) 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 278-281.—Drawings 
produced during therapy by an adult and by a child 
are displayed to illustrate the thesis that the patients’ 
fear of achieving the longed for “undifferentiated 
oceanic feeling state” (which is fulfilled temporarily 
in the orgasm) prevented the patients from maximum 
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self expression. -The drawings are interpreted by 
the author as proof that, though longing for the 
oceanic state, the patients feared total lack of differ- 
entiation which would spread over the entire body 
and its openings with resulting conflict with social 
demands.—G. Elias. 

7951. Moya-Diaz, Laura, & Matte-Blanco, Ig- 
nacio. Estudio sobre la correlacién entre el test 
de Wechsler y el test de matrices progresivas. 
(A study of the correlation between the Wechsler 
Test and the Raven Test.) Rev. Psiquiat., Santiago, 
1953-55, 18-20, 17-28.—The Wechsler and the Raven 
tests were administered to 106 subjects, 60 classified 
as normal, 32 as neurotics, and 14 of low intelligence. 
A positive correlation between both tests was found 
in all groups. Results indicate that both tests may 
be used equivalently in the normal and neurotic 
groups, provided that in the latter the relative varia- 
tions of both tests are known. “Anxiety lowers the 
score in the Wechsler and does not alter or alters it 
only slightly in the Raven test, which is to a great 
extent a measure of g.” Cultural factors seem to 
have a great influence on the Wechsler, but “we can- 
not conclude from our study that they do not in- 
fluence the Raven test.”—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

7952. Murphy, Donald B., & Langston, Robert 
D. A short form of the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
the army classification battery as measures of 
intelligence. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 405.— 
Brief report. 

7953. Niederland, William G. Clinical observa- 
tions on the “little man” phenomenon. Psyciio- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 381-395.—The agency 
named the dwarf was instituted in the ego as a mas- 
sive narcissistic defense against overwhelming castra- 
tion anxiety and represented a kind of internalized 
fetish serving as a triumph over and safeguard 
against the castration threat. The little man repre- 
sented an isolated ego element fixated on narcissistic 
pregenital levels and not participating in the further 
development of the ego to higher levels. The “little 
man” phenomenon is an attempt at perpetuation of 
infantile omnipotence and a special but pathological 
solution of the castration threat—D. Prager. 


7954. Okino, Hiroshi. Studies on the Bender- 
Gestalt Test. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1956, 9, 314— 
328.—A 121 category scoring system was devised 
for this test and applied to the performance of 327 
Japanese adults (230 psychiatric patients and 97 con- 
trols). Frequencies of errors for each of the 121 
categories are listed for both groups, together with 
weights assigned on the basis of the method of maxi- 
mum likelihood. Sums of weighted scores were 
found to discriminate significantly between patients 
and controls. Results for various clinical groups are 
discussed. 8 tables, 45-item bibliography—M. L. 
Simmel. 

7955. Ombredane, A., Robaye, Francine, & 
Plumail, H. Résultats d’une application répétée 
du matrix-couleur 4 une population de Noirs 
Congolais. (Results of a repeated administration of 
the color-matrix test to Congo Blacks.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 6, 129-147.—The 
Raven’s color matrix was administered to 2 groups 
of natives in Belgian Congo selected from (1) the 
bush and (2) from a mining center where the men 
were trained as drivers. Although the color matrix 
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is supposed to test the G factor, both age and school- 
ing affect the results. Those with higher education 
made the greatest improvement. The test results 
were validated by the method of comparison of pairs. 
The 3rd testing seemed to be most valid. English 
& Spanish summaries.—V. Sanua. 

7956. Phares, E. Jerry, & Rotter, Julian B. An 
effect of the situation on psychological testing. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 291-293.— the 
present study lends some support to the hypothesis 
that in both clinical and experimental testing, the 
group or individual subject’s behavior must be ap- 
praised in light of the reinforcements they expect to 
be more likely to occur in the particular situation 
provided by the physical setting and the examiner, 
as well as by the test instructions.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7957. Pichot, P., & Cardinet, J. Les profils, les 
patterns et les tendances dans le test de frustration 
de Rosenzweig standardisation et étalonnage 
francais. (Profiles, patterns, and tendencies in the 
Rosenzweig Frustration Test, French classification 
and standardization.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1955, 5, 
127-142. 

7958. Pichot, P., Freson, V., & Danjon, S. Le 
test de frustration de Rosenzweig (forme pour 
enfants): Standardization et étalonnage de la 
version frangaise. (Standardization and scaling of 
the French version of the children’s form of the 
Rosenzweig Frustration Test.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1956, 6, 111-138.—A French form of the children’s 
form of the Rosenzweig PFT was standardized on a 
group of 403 French children from 6 to 13. Detailed 
results are similar to those on American subjects, 
although there were noticeable differences at some 
points.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

7959. Prince, Jack H. A new test for visual 
malingering. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 42, 776-777. 
—Two charts have been designed for the purpose of 
detecting malingering: a letter chart in which the 
last letter of any line has the same value as the first 
of the next line; a Landolt ring chart in which the 
size is not related to the width of the break.—D. 
Shaad. 

7960. Purcell, Kenneth. A note on Porteus 
maze and Wechsler-Bellevue scores as related to 
anti-social behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 
361-364.—"‘One of the questions with which this 
study was concerned was whether the Porteus maze 
test, qualitatively scored, could successfully distin- 
guish between poor social adjustment marked by 
antisocial behavior and various other types of poor 
social adjustment. The second aspect of the study 
dealt with scatter scores among the Comprehension, 
Vocabulary, Similarities, and Block Design subtests 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. An ex- 
planation for the findings is offered in terms of the 
more remote examiner-subject relationship during 
Block Design administration as compared with the 
other 3 subtests.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7961. Ramirez-Lépez, Ramon. The use of pro- 
jection for the study of the Puerto Rican child: 
an untrodden path. Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1956, 
4(1), 49-62.—The scientific study of Puerto Rican 
children is very limited as compared to the same type 
of studies in the United States. The use of projec- 
tion as a method of studying behavior is just about 
to take a start. Sporadic attempts have been made. 
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Upon the desirability of learning about the effect of 
a rapidly changing culture on Puerto Ricans, studies 
of children using projection devices could be at- 
tempted to parallel other studies using better known 
group tests.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

7962: Raphelson, Alfred Charles. Imaginative 
and direct verbal measures of anxiety related to 
physiological reactions in the competitive achieve- 
ment situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2537. 
—Abstract. 

7963. Rioch, David McK. Experimental aspects 
of anxiety. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 435-442. 
—Certain aspects of a variety of experimental studies 
that have some bearing on phenomena generally re- 
ferred to as anxiety are reviewed and discussed. 23 
references.—N. H. Pronko, 

7964. Robaye, Fr., & Robaye, E. Détermina- 
tion de la zone discriminative dans un test a item 
de difficulté croissante. (Determination of the dis- 
criminatory zone of a test with items of increasing 
difficulty.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 
6, 149-160.—400 protocols of Raven’s color matrix 
from different samples including white and black 
were studied statistically to determine the discrimina- 
tive value of the items. It seems that instead of 
giving a mean score, it would be more informative to 
give the level of achievement for each sub-group. 
From the practical point of view, the elimination of 
easy and difficult items depending on the group 
tested helps to provide sub-tests which offer as much 
information as the whole test. This eliminates fac- 
tors which disguise the real intellectual potential and 
further improves reliability. English and Spanish 
summaries.—V’. Sanua. 

7965. Robertson, J. P. S., & Batcheldor, K. J. 
Cultural aspects of the Wechsler Adult’ Intel- 
ligence Scale in relation to British mental patients. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 612-618.—Administration of 
WAIS to 50 male and 50 female stabilized psychotics 
resulted in rank-ordering of items for information, 
vocabulary, and picture-completion subtests, with a 
few substitutions for items of patent impossibility for 
British S’s. Two chief cultural implications are 
drawn: the British are comparatively better on 
literary and poorer on scientific items of information 
and vocabulary; accuracy rather than speed typifies 
the British S’s approach unless he is strongly cau- 
tioned to work rapidly —W. L. Wilkins, 

7966. Roquebrune, G. Etude de la conduite du 
récit chez l'enfant a partir d’un test projectif. 
(Study of the management of story telling in the 
child from a projective test.) Emnfance, 1955, 8, 209- 
280. 

7967. Rosvold, H. Enger; Mirsky, Allan F., 
Sarason, Irwin; Bransome, Edwin D., Jr., & Beck, 
Lloyd H. A continuous performance test of brain 
damage. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 343-350.— 
“(1) The continuous performance test, a procedure 
for the detection and study of brain damage in hu- 
mans, is described. (2) Three groups of Ss, each 
including a brain-damaged and a non-brain-damaged 
subgroup, were tested on this procedure. (3) The 
brain-damaged subgroups were significantly inferior 
to their non-brain-damaged controls on the measures 
yielded by the CPT, and these differences were in- 
creased when the difficulty of the task was increased. 
(4) The CPT is sufficiently reliable and yields suf- 
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ficiently large differences between subgroups to sug- 
gest that it might ultimately prove useful as a clinical 
instrument for the diagnosis of brain damage. (5) 
An interpretation of the inferior performance of the 
brain-damaged Ss was offered in terms of impair- 
ment in attention or alertness and suggestions were 
made about future research relating cerebral events 
and CPT performance.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7968. Sanua, Victor D. A note on the Spanish 
language form of the Oral Directions Test of In- 
telligence. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 350-351.— 
Results are reported on use of the ODT-Spanish 
form with young adult students in Puerto Rico that 
suggest that the test effectively covers a very wide 
range of ability, and should prove useful in the United 
States where an intelligence score is needed.—P. Ash, 

7969. Semeonoff, Boris. The use of projective 
techniques in selection for counseling. Bull. Brit. 
psychol, Soc., 1956, 29, 45-46.—Abstract. 

7970. Sherman, Murray H. The diagnostic sig- 
nificance of constriction-dilation on the Rorschach. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 53, 11-19.—“‘A major factor 
influencing the extent of Rorschach productivity is 
the subject’s attitude toward the examiner as an au- 
thority figure who is investigating his intellectual 
fitness. The constricted subject feels that if he shows 
he is thinking the ‘wrong’ things, the examiner will 
somehow punish him (react negatively). The dilated 
subject feels that if he shows how well he can per- 
form intellectually, the examiner will reward him 
(react positively). As a result, the dilated subject 
seizes upon the Rorschach test situation as an oppor- 
tunity to intellectualize and to express his conflicts 
in a symbolic form. The constricted subject pro- 
duces meagre symbolic content, which is a result 
of his obvious repression or denial of psychological 
conflicts."—F. L. Harmon. 


7971. Singer, Bernard R. An experimental in- 
quiry into the concept of perceptual defence. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 298-311.—“A word-association 
test consisting of the most frequent words in the 
Thorndike and Lorge count was given to all [12, 
female} subjects. On the basis of each subject's re- 
sults, 2 lists were prepared for each subject, each 
list consisting of emotional and neutral words. A 
tachistoscopic presentation to the subject of one list 
was followed 2 weeks later by a presentation of the 
second list. It was found that 6 of the 12 subjects 
showed higher and 2 subjects lower thresholds to the 
emotional words on both occasions. The correlation 
between the 2 tests in terms of individual perform- 
ance was highly significant.” 47 references—L. E 
Thune. 

7972. Sinick, Daniel. Encouragement, anxiety, 
and test performance. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 
315-318.—“To determine the effect of encouragement 
on the individual test performance of Ss with vary- 
ing amounts of anxiety, two anxiety scales were first 
administered to a sample of college students . . 
three groups of Ss were selected and designated low-, 
medium-, and high-anxiety. To each S was in- 
dividually administered the MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability. . . . On the basis of scores on 
this test, each anxiety category was divided into two 
equated groups. Six weeks later the test was again 
individually administered to each S, this time en- 
couraging comments being offered between subtests 
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to one group in each category but not to the other. 
Two-tailed t tests revealed only one significant find- 
ing: the performance of the low-anxiety Ss displayed 
increased variability under encouragement.” 23 ref- 
erences.—P. Ash. 

7973. Smith, David Wayne. The relation be- 
tween certain physical characteristics and selected 
scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1953- 
1954.—Abstract. 

7974. Stern, E. Le monde de l'enfant, vu a 
travers le test de Murray. (The world of the child, 
seen through the Murray Test.) Crianca portug., 
1953-54, 13, 95-127.—The author has studied 20 
children—12 girls and 8 boys whose ages range be- 
tween 8 and 11 years—with a normal mental develop- 
ment. The more frequent problems were: the pun- 
ished child, the little-loved child, the fear of being 
left alone, lack of tenderness, insecurity, conflicts 
between father and mother, Oedipus complex, sex- 
uality, aggressiveness, disease and death, running 
away during disease, lack of riches, street brawls, 
police, prison, death of the parents and feelings of 
guilt. He concludes that TAT plates cannot meet all 
the emotional situations of children. (English and 
German summaries. ) 

7975. Sternberg, Carl. Interests and tendencies 
toward maladjustment in a normal population. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 94-99.—The Kuder Pref- 
erence Record and the MMPI were administered to 
270 presumably normal male college students. Al- 
though correlations between the 2 scales were gen- 
erally insignificant, 2 distinct trends appeared: one 
between a literary, artistic, musical cluster and higher 
MMPI scores; the other between a scientific, com- 
putational, mechanical cluster and lower MMPI scores. 
The possible significance of these trends is discussed. 
15 references.—G. S. Speer. 

7976. Stora, R. Etude de personnalité et de psy- 
chologie différentielle 4 l'aide du test d’arbres. 
(Study of personality and differential psychology 
with the help of the Tree Test.) Emfance, 1955, 8, 
485-508. 

7977. Super, Donald E. The use of multifactor 
test batteries in guidance. Personn. Guid. /., 1956, 
35, 9-15.—This paper is the first in a series of articles 
on multifactor test batteries. The present paper dis- 
cusses: (1) The desiderata of guidance tests; (2) 
the peculiarities of multi-factor test batteries; (3) 
the characteristics of available batteries; and, (4) 
implications for counseling. —G. S. Speer. 

7978. Szasz, Thomas S. Malingering: “diag- 
nosis” or social condemnation? Analysis of the 
meaning of “diagnosis” in the light of some in- 
terrelations of social structure, value judgment, 
and the physician’s role. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1956, 76, 432-443.—Psychiatric and se- 
mantic study of the concept of malingering suggests 
that malingering is not a diagnosis. Its usage tells 
more, sociologically, about the user than it does of 
the malingerer. The suggestion is made that the con- 
cept be limited in usage to the social-psychological 
reference frame, i.e., cheating. 28 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7979. Tolor, Alexander. A comparison of the 
Bender-Gestalt test and the digit-span test as 
measures of recall. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 
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305-309.—“Patients having organic brain disease, 
idiopathetic seizures, and psychogenic disorders were 
compared for their performance on the Digit-Span 
test and on the Bender-Gestalt test. The results 
indicated that there are significant differences among 
groups on both measures of immediate recall. Some 
of the results were discussed in terms of the differ- 
ential susceptibility of the measures of recall to the 
effects of anxiety.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7980. Valin, E. Validité des tests de person- 
nalité en psychiatrie. (Validity of personality tests 
in psychiatry.) BINOP, 1954, 10, 91-95. 

7981. Verhaegen, P. Utilité actuelle des tests 
pour l'étude psychologique des autochtones con- 
golais. (Practical usefulness of tests in the psycho- 
logical study of Congolese authochthons.) Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1956, 6, 139-151.—It is impossible to 
arrive at a method of testing which can measure race 
differences. Although the material in “culture-free” 
tests is very simple, the type of problem is too novel 
for Negroes. Different approaches have to be used 
for Negroes from the bush, for pupils in elementary 
schools, and for adults who have had some schooling. 
For the bush Negroes, such tests as the Kohs Cubes, 
Progressive Matrics, Cattell “Culture-Free,” and the 
various form boards, all encounter difficulties. Among 
elementary school pupils, low correlations among tests 
point to a fragmenting of personality in regard to 
Western culture. Among educated native adults, the 
situation is better and suggests the possibility of 
testing which will predict success with occidental 
tasks. —W. W.. Wattenberg. 

7982. Veroff, Joseph. Development and valida- 
tion of a projective measure of power motivation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2518.—Abstract. 

7983. Williams, Harold L., Lubin, Ardie; Gie- 
seking, Charles, & Rubinstein, Irvin. The relation 
of brain injury and visual perception to block de- 
sign rotation. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 275- 
280.—In a study of the Block Design Rotation Test 
with brain-injured and non-brain-injured patients 
with and without field reducers, it was found that 
diagonal symmetry produced more rotation in the S’s 
reproduced design than rectangular symmetry, “when 
the target design was presented as a diamond figure, 
there was more rotation than when it was presented 
as a square figure, . . . when the target design was 
presented on a diamond ground, there was more rota- 
tion than when it was presented on a square ground 
. . . both figure and symmetry were more powerful 
than ground in producing rotation. ...” These rela- 
tionships were similar to ones reported earlier by 
Shapiro and Yates.—A. J. Bachrach. 


(See also abstracts 6864, 6870, 7032, 7132, 7139, 
7140, 7490, 7849, 8295, 8305, 8367, 8495, 8529, 
8539, 8543, 8544, 8607, 8608, 8609, 8612, 8639, 
8949, 8967) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


7984. Abel, Theodora M. Cultural patterns as 
they affect psychotherapeutic procedures. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 728-739.—The importance 
is stressed of looking for cultural patterns that may 
be causing a patient to resist therapy, to distort some 
of his actions and reactions in the world around him, 
and to limit his possibilities for leading a richer and 
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fuller life. Three ways are suggested in which the 
therapist could prepare himself for working with pa- 
tients with different cultural backgrounds: formal 
training in cultural anthropology; awareness of one’s 
own cultural background; and research on the role 
cultural regularities play in the therapeutic process 
18 references.—L. N. Solomon, 

7985. Abrahams, Joseph. Some views of group 
psychotherapy in the mental hospital. Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1956, 4, 3-9.—Group psychotherapy deals 
with both the sick and the well aspects of the in- 
dividual. It utilizes the indigenous leaders in the 
group and powerful social forces on the ward. By 
identifying the forces in the ward which can be 
utilized and by offsetting those which are negatively 
at work, the technique is invaluable—IWV. L. Wilkins. 

7986. Ackerman, Nathan W., & Behrens, Mar- 
jorie. The family group and family therapy; the 
practical application of family diagnosis. /nt. J. 
Sociometry, 1956, 1, 52-54.—Given the tremendous 
importance of family life to the individual, individual 
therapy is seen as less important than family therapy, 
in many cases. A basic step is seen as the differen- 
tial classification, for purposes of diagnosis, of family 
types, and of disturbances in individuals, pairs, and 
triads within the context of the family. The family 
is seen as a system, which must be diagnosed and 
treated as a system, rather than as a heterogeneous 
group of individuals—J. W. Meyer. 

7987. Ainley, Allan B., & Kaligman, Cecilia. 
Clinical observations on the somnifacient efficacy 
of heptabarbital (Medomin) in mentally disturbed 
patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 125-129.— 
A series of 49 mentally disturbed patients with sleep 
disturbance was studied for its soporific efficacy, dos- 
age, side effects and tolerance.—N. H. Pronko. 

7988. Allen, Sylvia. Reflections on the wish of 
the analyst to “break” or change the basic rule. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 192-200.—The ana- 
lyst who modifies the basic structural arrangements 
of an analytic session (use of the couch with the 
patient facing away from the analyst) should do so 
only after a consideration of what the application of 
the “rule” would mean to the patient. Three case 
reports illustrate the kinds of ego difficulty which may 
require change in order to complete the treatment. 
Some impulses to change may come from rebellious 
areas in the personality of the analyst himself.—W. 
A. Varvel. 

7989. Anderson, Robert P. Physiological and 
verbal behavior during client-centered counseling. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 174-184.—The hy- 
pothesis “. . . that there are positive and significant 
relationships between the trends in a client’s emo- 
tional and cognitive behavior during client-centered 
psychotherapy.” Data were obtained for one sub- 
ject’s “heart action and his verbal interactions with 
the counselor.” It is concluded that “the general 
proposition of the research was supported by the 
results.” 18 references.—M. M. Reece. 

7990. Anzieu, Didier. Le psychodrame analy- 
tique chez l’enfant. (Analytical psychodrama for 
the child.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. viii, 183 p. 720 Fr.—This study has 3 main 
parts: a critical and historical account of Moreno’s 
psychodrama, an explanation of the theory and tech- 
nique which the author has used with prepubescent 
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and adolescent children, and a detailed presentation 
of cases and a survey of group therapy and psycho- 
drama in France—M. M. Gillet. 


7991. Barrett, George W. The cure of souls in 
our day and culture. /. Pastoral Care, 1956, 10, 
76-85.—The contemporary complexity of culture and 
the many added responsibilities of clergymen require 
that more faith be placed in God and less in man’s 
efforts alone.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


7992. Bartemeier, Leo H. Therapeutic results 
in mental hospitals with a minimum of profes- 
sional personnel. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 
515-518.—Brief descriptions of transitory recoveries 
of patients in 2 different mental hospitals are offered 
to show the need for a more thorough evaluation of 
psychotherapy in an effort to achieve better under- 
standing of the total recovery process.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


7993. Bazzi, T. Die Stellung des Italieners zu 
seiner Neurose und zur Psychotherapie. (Italian 
attitudes to neurosis and psychotherapy.) In Speer, 
E., Die Vortrige der 5. Lindauer Psychotherapie- 
woche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 7-13.—The attitude 
towards psychotherapy is linked to the national Italian 
character of lively, relatively superficial affectivity, 
extroversion, lack of respect for authority and em- 
phasis on self-reliance. The importance of supersti- 
tion is emphasized.—C. 7. Bever. 

7994. Becker, B. J., Gusrae, Rachel, & Berger, 
Eunice. Adolescent group psychotherapy: a com- 
munity mental health program. Z/nt. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1956, 6, 3, 300-316.—Describes the func- 
tioning of a hospital group psychotherapy program 
for adolescents, outlines steps in organization and 
relation to parents and community, delineates roles of 
psychiatrist, social workers and psychologist, and cites 
gains through therapy. Guiding philosophy of pro- 
gram are principles of modern psychoanalysis seen as 
holistic and humanistic. Group therapy is perceived 
essentially as a process of growing through greater 
and deeper understanding of oneself and relation to 
others. “. . . Deep insight is the result of growing 
and is not arrived at through clever interpretations 
which are pounded into the patient.”—D. Raylesberg. 


7995. Benedetti, Gaetano. Analisi dei processi 
di miglioramento e di quarigione nel corso della 
psicoterapia. (Analysis of processes of improve- 
ment and cure during psychotherapy.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 971-988.—The problem of 
cure and improvement through psychotherapy, viewed 
under the perspective of interpersonal relationship, 
between the psychotherapist and client, is analyzed. 
Through concrete clinical cases the author explains 
the meaning of emotional rapport between doctor 
and patient, also the nature of intellectual relation- 
ship especially as to its dynamic function in the in- 
terpretation of the psychotherapeutic process. The 
modern psychiatric orientation with emphasis on psy- 
chotherapy is to be understood as a process of inter- 
personal relationship resulting in personality trans- 
formation. It requires an atmosphere of intense 
human participation in the world of the patient, and 
its accurate clinical interpretation. French, English, 
German summaries.—A. Manoil. 


7996. Bergler, Edmund. “Contentment within 
despair.” Samiksd, 1956, 16, 4-8.—No analysis of a 
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a patient is complete without the thorough analysis 
of his masochism. The analysis of masochism can- 
not be achieved without the patient emotionally ex- 
periencing the feeling of “contentment within des- 
pair.”—D. Prager. 

7997. Biddle, W. Earl. Imagination as a factor 
in hypnosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 367.— 
“There is an interrelationship between imagination 
and hypnosis which deserves more research. Hyp- 
nosis offers a key to a better understanding of 
imagination, and more knowledge of imagination 
promises to give some answers to the questions about 
the nature of hypnosis.”—N. H. Pronko. 


7998. Bird, H. Waldo, & Martin, Peter A. 
Countertransference in the psychotherapy of mar- 
riage partners. Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 353-360.—The 
“stereoscopic technique” was developed in the concur- 
rent psychotherapy of marriage partners. Recogni- 
tion of reality distortions readily reveals ego defenses 
and their underlying instinctual impulses. The tech- 
nique also permits investigation of countertransfer- 
ence feelings. Therapy with one couple is presented 
in which negative reactions were replaced with posi- 
tive countertransference feelings.—C. T. Bever. 

7999. Bishop, Mary McFayden, & Winokur, 
George. Cross-cultural psychotherapy. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 369-375.—A case report is 
presented and discussed to show the problems in- 
volved when an American woman psychiatrist ad- 
ministered psychotherapy to a Japanese male physi- 
cian.—N. H. Pronko. 

8000. Boehm, Felix. Die historische Entwick- 
lung der Psychoanalyse. (The historical develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis.) In Speer, E., Die Vortrage 
der 5. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 
8109), 22-31.—The growth of treatment methods 
based on psychoanalytic investigations is reviewed 
with particular consideration of Freud’s biography. 
The excessive expectations from psychoanalytic 
therapy are particularly discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


8001. Bond, E. D. Therapeutic forces in early 
American hospitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 
407-408.—A reinstitution of therapeutic forces used 
in early American hospitals is urged as a foundation 
for the employment of new therapies.—N. H. Pronko. 

8002. Bone, Harry. The five therapies in rela- 
tion to each other. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1956, 
3, 160-179.—The author acts as a discussant of the 
5 therapy cases presented in this issue (see 31: 8015, 

23, 8082, 8099, 8300) by dramatizing a situation in 
which fictitious therapists discuss the merits and ra- 
tionale of their respective approaches, with a great 
deal of critical interchange of commentary on each 
other’s handling of therapeutic situations.—F. Costin. 


8003. Bowes, H. Angus. The ataractic drugs: 
the present position of chlorpromazine, frenquel, 
pacatai, and reserpine in the psychiatric hospital. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 530-539.—An evalua- 
tion is made of the proper role of ataractic drugs in 
the psychotherapy of hospitalized patients following 
5 years of experience with their use-—N. H. Pronko, 


8004. Bross, Rachel B. The “deserter” in group 
psychotherapy. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 
392-404.—Some factors which may be responsible 
for patients’ leaving group psychotherapy are seen 
as: feelings of inadequacy in the group situation, fear 
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of loss of control over irrational impulses, fear of the 
unpredictable as seen in the irrational behavior of 
the group, flight from one’s sexual drives and fear of 
facing these in presence of others, and flight from 
any situation repetitious of a transference phenome- 
non. The attitude of the group as a whole plays an 
important role in the attempt of the patient to leave 
the group. The guilt experienced by the group when 
a patient leaves and the relief shown on his return 
can both be utilized therapeutically. The verbaliza- 
tion of feelings in a group setting before making the 
decision to leave appears to be of great benefit to pa- 
tients.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

8005. Browne, N. L. Mason. Selection of pa- 
tients for treatment with alpha-4-piperidyl benz- 
hydrol hydrochloride. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 130-140.—A group of 64 female patients suffer- 
ing from auditory hallucinations were separated at 
random into a placebo subgroup of 25 patients, the 
rest receiving Frenquel. The differential results are 
presented and discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

8006. Burgess, Thomas O. The induction of 
hypnosis in resistant or refractory patients by 
means of certain chemicals. J. Amer. Soc. psycho- 
som. Dent., 1956, 3, 4-8.—The procedure advanced 
is to suggest to the patient, under iight depressant 
dosage of sodium amytal, paralydehyde, nitrous oxide, 
nembutal, or carbon dioxide, that he will conform 
to the subsequent hypnotic suggestion —/. H. Man- 
hold, Jr. 

8007. Cameron, John L., & Freeman, Thomas. 
Group psychotherapy in affective disorders. /nt. 
J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 235-257.—“. . . Psy- 
choanalytically orientated group psychotherapy is 
valuable in the chronic affective states to be found 
in mental hospitals. The results of approximately 
three years’ work demonstrates that profound psychic 
changes, sufficient to guarantee immunity from re- 
lapse, probably do not occur. Patients who can 
tolerate the group situation for any length of time 
tend to benefit. The majority are improved and have 
long periods when they can live at home and do not 
deteriorate as long as physical ill health does not 
prevent their attendance. As results indicate, a sec- 
tion of patients do not respond despite regular at- 
tendance.”—D. Raylesberg. 

8008. Carcamo, Celes Ernesto. Psicodinamis- 
mos del proceso analitico. (Psychodynamics of the 
analytic process.) Acta neuropsiquiat., Argent., 
1956, 2, 42-56.—This theoretical analysis is organized 
around 3 central aspects of therapy—transference 
and countertransference, reactivation and working 
through of past fantasy materials, and interpretation 
for personality modification. The methods of Rosen- 
feld, Reichman, Rosen, and Sechehaye are briefly 
evaluated; Carcamo concludes that relief of symp- 
toms, achievement of general well-being, utilization 
of such beneficent mechanisms as sublimation, and 
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personal relations” and “distinct patterns in the way 
these perceptions change.” Subjects “who had longer 
therapy increased more on the comfortable adjust- 
ment pattern than those whose therapy was short.” 
“Also the longer cases decreased more on the nega- 
tive response pattern than did the shorter cases. 
Further, it appeared that therapists differ in the ex- 
tent and kind of their impact on the perceptions of 
self and others of their own clients.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

8010. Christenson, James A. An operational ap- 
proach to hypnosis. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 
89-91.—A number of the issues and concepts involved 
in the induction and use of hypnosis are pointed out 
by the author and means for clarifying them pre- 
sented.—E. G. Aiken. 

8011. Codevilla, Antonio H., & Vidal, Guillermo. 
La dehidroisoandrosterona en psiquiatria. (De- 
hydroisoandrosterone in psychiatry.) Acta neuro- 
psiquiat., Argent., 1956, 2, 165-168.—Sixty patients 
received a 50 mg. tablet of dehydroisoandrosterone 
acetate nightly for 2 months. Diagnoses included 
neurosis and phychopathic personalities, endogenous 
depressions, chronic schizophrenia and Kleinfelter’s 
syndrome. While 6 cases showed slight improve- 
ment, “the other patients did not experience modi- 
fications attributable to the tested drug.” English 
summary. —L. G. Datta. 

8012. Cooper, Saul, & Kahne, Merton J. Men- 
tal health film and group psychotherapy. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 191-192.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

8013. Costello, C. G. The effects of prefrontal 
leucotomy upon visual imagery and the ability to 
perform complex operations. /. ment. Sci., 1956, 
102, 507-516.—Twelve patients were compared with 
15 normals on Von Kuenberg’s figure-matching test. 
After operation patients are less able to maintain 2 
simultaneous modes of response.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8014. Dall’Oglio, Giovanni Nedo. Spunti critici 
in un esame storico di alcune esperienze di psico- 
terapia di gruppo. (Critical notes in a historic 
analysis of certain experiments in group psycho- 
therapy.) Neurone, 1956, 4, 13-20.—Although gen- 
eral group psychotherapy has been used since biblical 
times, its theoretical formulation and technical ap- 
plications date back not more than 50 years. Most 
of the literature on group psychotherapy is of Ameri- 
can origin. The author reviews the literature, and 
concludes by emphasizing the need for more experi- 
mental research. This applies especially to Italy 
where group psychotherapy is just beginning. 11- 
item bibliography. French summary.—A. Manoil. 

8015. Deutscher, Max. An instance of inten- 
sive psychotherapy. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1956, 
3, 121-130.—*“The purpose of this paper is to present 
the course of therapy of one patient so as to demon- 
strate the way of thinking about psychodynamics in 
psychoanalysis which is particular to the point of 


understanding of the pathogenic process are necessary” yjew of dynamic psychotherapy.” The patient was a 


for fruitful therapy. 40 references.-—L. G. Datta. 
8009. Cartwright, Rosalind D., Seeman, J., & 
Grummon, D. L. Patterns of perceived inter- 
personal relations. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 166-177.— 
“Expectations and responses in the perceived inter- 
personal relations of 21 people who had had psycho- 
therapy and a follow-up period were studied to de- 
termine if there were “distinct ways of viewing inter- 


24 year-old woman whose problems arose from her 
difficulty in dealing with destructive impulses and 
dependency strivings. ‘Therapy proceeded for 3 and 
one-half years, 3 times a week. Treatment was based 
on Sullivan’s interpersonal technique and theory.— 
F. Costin. 

8016. Dixey, Eileen; Haslerud, G. M., & Brown, 
N.C. (New Hampshire St. Hosp., Concord.) The 
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effect of the professional activity of occupational 
therapists on the behavior of mental patients. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1956, 10, 298-300.—An ex- 
perimental investigation of the extent to which the 
occupational therapist’s activity affects the behavior 
of mental patients. Twelve groups of 4 male chronic 
patients, each with a median age of 46, were supplied 
with 9 simple individual tasks and exposed to occu- 
pational therapy clinic for 15 minutes each day. Half 
of the groups received active direction and training 
from the therapist while in the remainder the thera- 
pist remained “seated at his desk, doing work of his 
own and appearing to be oblivious to what the pa- 
tients were doing.” Both a male and female therapist 
participated and the active versus passive participa- 
tion methods were applied in each group. The results 
obtained allow one to conclude that the occupational 
therapist is much more than a mere demonstrator of 
skilled performance on the assigned tasks.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

8017. Dunner, Ada. Aspects of prognosis for 
patients referred for psychotherapy. J. Amer. 
Med, Wom. Ass., 1956, 11, 203.—High intelligence, 
ability to relate to people, younger age, persistence, 
achievement before illness, multiplicity of symptoms, 
sudden onset, or onset in response to an external con- 
flict situation and to minor stresses; insight or the 
potential capacity for insight; seeking psychotherapy 
out of own initiative are considered as signs that 
make for better prognosis. 5 short case reports.— 
1. Neufeld. 


8018. Ellenberger, Henri. The ancestry of dy- 


namic psychotherapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 
20, 288-299.—Dynamic psychotherapy has many an- 
cestors and forerunners. Historical and anthropologi- 
cal research has given us important documents whose 
study, from the dynamic-psychological point of view, 


has just begun. Three areas are commented upon: 
psychotherapy among the American Indians (Kwa- 
kiutl, Navaho), psychotherapy in the Asklepeia of 
ancient Greece, possession and exorcism. “Com- 
parative psychotherapy shows us . . . evidences of 
subtle therapeutic techniques by means of social re- 
integration, cultural performances on a high artistic 
level, symbolic interpretations, and of methods to 
which we hardly find parallels today. On the other 
hand, our methods of catharsis, of handling resistance 
and transference, were not quite unknown.” 17 ref- 
erences.—W. A. Varvel. 

8019. Engelmeier, Max-P. Die Methodik der 
psychiatrischen Behandlung mit lytischen Sub- 
stanzen. (The method of psychiatric treatment with 
lytic substances.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 64-69. 

8020. Erdmann, C.-E. Neues iiber die Rau- 
wolfia-Behandlung unter besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der Literatur in den USA. (News regard- 
ing Rauwolfia treatment with special consideration 
of U.S.A. literature.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 75-79. 

21. Estabrooks, George H. Hypnotism. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: E. P. Dutton, 1957. 251 p. $3.95. 
—A popular presentation of the principles and ap- 
plications of hypnosis, written by a psychologist 
primarily for the layman. The 11 chapters of the 
book cover these topics: the induction of hypnosis; 
typical phenomena of hypnosis; posthypnotic sug- 
gestion and autosuggestion ; hypnotic states in every- 
day life; the basic nature of hypnotism; medical uses 
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of hypnotism; hypnotism in crime, warfare; politics, 
education, vocational guidance, and delinquency. In 
a concluding chapter some controversial problems of 
hypnosis are discussed, along with the ethics of the 
use of hypnosis.—F. Costin. 

8022. Ezriel, H. Experimentation within the 
psycho-analytic session. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 7, 
29-48.—By use of verbatim quotation of a recorded 
extract from a psychoanalytic session, the author at- 
tempts to show that an approach which avoids refer- 
ence to the patient’s past overcomes objections com- 
monly brought against the use of the psychoanalytic 
session as an experimental situation —P. E. Lichten- 
Stem. 

8023. Fine, Reuben. An instance of Freudian 
psychoanalysis. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
131-138.—Describes the psychoanalytic treatment of 
a man whose problems centered around self-deprecia- 
tion, omnipotence wishes, and reaction formations 
against his own hostility. Therapy. was carried out 
for 175 hours over a 2-year period, with “excellent” 
results.—F. Costin. 

8024. Fontana, Alberto; Bléger, José, & Zaunt- 
leufer Rosenthal, Chaja. Observaciones psico- 
légicas en la terapéutica insulinica. (Psychological 
observations on insulin therapy.) Acta neuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1956, 2, 175-178.—Psychological mechanisms 
accounting for the effectiveness of insulin therapy 
are suggested, e.g., the patient repeats his birth 
trauma as he emerges from the coma and re-estab- 
lishes contact with the world under the protection of 
benevolent figures. Their point is that insulin treat- 
ment can and should be utilized as a psychothera- 
peutic opportunity.—L. G. Datta. 

8025. Fraser, H. F. & Isbell, Harris. Chlorpro- 
mazine and reserpine. (A) Effects of each and of 
combinations of each with morphine; (B) Failure 
of each in treatment of abstinence from morphine. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 257-262. 
—Study of 8 Ss indicated that chlorpromazine en- 
hanced the miotic effects of morphine while reserpine 
did not. Neither drug reduced the intensity of 
abstinence from morphine. These results are dis- 
cussed in relation to other studies reporting op- 
posite findings.—L. A. Pennington. 

8026. Frankl, Viktor E. Paradoxe Intention. 
(Paradoxical intention.) 2. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 6, 189-198.—Logotherapy uses the “para- 
doxical intention” as a therapeutic device. The pa- 
tient is encouraged to “wish” that which he anxiously 
fears he will do. The imaginative experiencing of 
this wish usually gives the patient “distance” and a 
“sense of humor” in relation to his neurotic fears. 
This has been used with remarkable success over a 
relatively small number of therapy sessions. It is 
especially effective with compulsions, obsessions, and 
phobias.—E. W. Eng. 

8027. Gallinek, Alfred. Fear and anxiety in the 
course of electroshock therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 113, 428-434.—100 consecutively treated, private 
patients were observed and interviewed before, during, 
and after a course of therapy concerning their fear 
of treatment. The results and a theory explaining 
such fear are presented. 22 references —N. H. 
Pronko. 

8028. Gandolfi, Sergio, & Pirella, Agostino. 
Comportamento della curva glicemica venosa da 
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carico in pazienti da lungo tempo trattati con 
Reserpina e Cloropromazine. (Glucose tolerance 
in patients treated for a long time with reserpine and 
chlorpromazine.) Neurone, 1956, 4, 1-12.—The study 
deals with glucose tolerance in 19 patients, 17 of 
whom chronic schizophrenics treated with reserpine 
and chlorpromazine. The results show glycemic 
curves different from those in normal subjects, namely 
a sluggishness in reaching the highest rate (more 
than half an hour), and also a slow return to initial 
values (more than 2 hours). This is attributed to a 
general hepatic condition, the general physiological 
sluggishness in schizophrenia, and the effect of re- 
serpine and chlorpromazine. 2 graphs, one table, 42- 
item bibliography. English summary.—A. Manoil. 

8029. Gibbs, James J., Wilkens, Bernard, & 
Lauterbach, Carl G. controlled clinical psy- 
chiatric study of the drug chlorpromazine. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 254-255.—The relative effec- 
tiveness of psychiatric treatment with and without 
the adjunctive use of chlorpromazine was evaluated. 
There was little evidence to indicate that the 2 groups 
receiving chlorpromazine combined with psychother- 
apy improved significantly more than the control 
group.—N. H. Pronko. 

8030. Glad, Donald D. An operational concep- 
tion of psychotherapy. Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 371- 
382.—A functional taxonomy is proposed as an ap- 
proach to research in psychiatric interview situa- 
tions. The operations of the therapist are classified 
as expressive, value-judgmental, referential, infer- 
ential, and interpretive. Sample interviewer re- 


sponses are examined and fitted to expressive and 


representative descriptive dimensions. Such opera- 
tions may influence client perceptions and movement 
in psychotherapy.—C. 7. Bever. 

8031. Glatzer, Henriette T. The relative effec- 
tiveness of clinically homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous psychotherapy groups. /nt. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1956, 6, 258-265.—Clinical observations lead 
to the inference that there exists a positive relation- 
ship between personality structure and group inter- 
actions. “Judicious grouping of varied personalities 
is important for optimum therapeutic movement.”— 
D. Raylesberg. 

8032. Green, André. Actualités thérapeutiques 
1955 en psychiatrie. (Current therapeutic practices 
in psychiatry, 1955.) Encéphale, 1956, 45, 172-197. 
—The various physiotherapeutic and psychothera- 
peutic methods currently utilized in psychiatry are 
systematically reviewed under 4 broad headings: (1) 
pharmacologic methods; (2) shock treatment; (3) 
psychosurgery; (4) psychotherapeutic methods. 145 
references.—A. L. Benton. 

8033. Guze, Henry. The involvement of the 
hypnotist in the hypnotic session. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 61-68.—The various ways in 
which the attitudes and involvement of the hypnotist 
in a hypnotic session are discussed. It is concluded 
that, “. . . the attitudes of the operator may influence 
his behavior markedly and are probably even more 
important than those of the subject in carrying 
through a successful relationship.” 23 references.— 
E. G. Aitken, 

8034. Hamlon, John S., & Atkinson, Stuart. 
Electroconvulsive therapy; a controlled study of 
its effects in geriatric patients. Geriatrics, 1956, 
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11, 543-548.—A group of 36 patients received mental 
test and behavior ratings before and after treatment. 
Patients were divided into 3 treatment groups: elec- 
troconvulsive therapy, thiopental and intravenous 
sterile water. All groups showed a slight trend 
toward improved memory-orientation. Electrocon- 
vulsive group showed significantly deteriorated be- 
haviors of dress, toilet, speech and eating. Women 
appeared to be less yulnerable to deteriorating ef- 
fects than men. Deteriorating effects were more 
noticeable in individuals having greater sclerosis.— 
D. T. Herman, 

8035. Heimann, Paula. Dynamics of transfer- 
ence interpretation. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 
303-310.—The “specific instrument of psycho-ana- 
lytic therapy, in contrast to other forms of psycho- 
therapy, is the transference interpretation. Repeti- 
tion (of old conflicts in the analytical setting) gives 
way to modification, to dynamic changes in the pa- 
tient’s ego, because the transference interpretation 
enables the patient’s ego to perceive its impulses and 
their vicissitudes, makes them conscious, at the mo- 
ment when they are actively roused in a direct and 
immediate relationship with their object.” 16 refer- 
ences.—G. Elias. 

8036. Heron, William T. Clinical applications 
of suggestion and hypnosis. (3rd ed.) Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. ix, 165 p. $3.75.—In 
addition to chapters on the professional use of hyp- 
nosis, how to approach your patient, degrees of the 
hypnotic state, posthypnotic suggestions, and precau- 
tions in the use of hypnosis, the present edition (see 
28: 1018) contains a chapter describing the specific 
routines for 3 different methods of hypnotic induction 
and a chapter by James Jacoby, which presents the 
script for a tape recording found useful in patient- 
conditioning. 70-item annotated bibliography divided 
into the 3 categories: prevention, experimental tool, 
therapy. Sale of this book restricted to professional 
groups.—L. N. Solomon. 

8037. Heist, Paulus A. An experiment utilizing 
group psychotherapy in a self-analytic procedure 
for counselors in training. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2383.—Abstract. 

8038. Herzog, Edgar, & Herzog-Diirck, Johanna. 
Psychotherapie und menschliche Freiheit. Das 
Lebenswerk Fritz Kiinkels. (Psychotherapy and 
human freedom. The life work of Fritz Kiinkel.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 404-414.—Fritz Kiinkel, 
after following the views of Freud and Adler, de- 
veloped the first approach to psychotherapy based on 
an understanding of the “space of possible human 
freedom.” He has stressed such concepts as decision, 
responsibility, courage, crisis, guilt, metanoia, in- 
finality, and the subject-object pair. Kiinkel sees 
development proceeding from the “primordial-we” of 
mother and child through differentiation and involve- 
ment in a widening variety of “we-groups.” 16 
references.—E. W. Eng. 

8039. Hes, J. Ph., & Bracha, S. The influence of 
reserpine on a disturbed male ward and a method 
for assessing this. /. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 546-549. 
—Patients are rated on anxiety, social adaptation, ag- 
Sacre paranoid attitude, mood, and intelligence. 

ollowing the drug there was a decline in paranoid 
attitude —W. L. Wilkins. 
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8040. Heyer, G. R. Wege und Wandlungen der 
Seelenheilkunde. (Directions and mutations of psy- 
chotherapy.) In Speer, £., Die Vortraége der 5. 
Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 
32-41.—The spiritual and intellectual turmoil of our 
epoch involves depth psychology. Various trends, 
partially formalized in schools, emphasize the physical 
or spiritual, the rational or transcendental, the indi- 
vidual or collective approaches.—C. T. Bever. 


8041. Hill, Gerald. The dynamic you-and-I re- 
lationship with a borderline personality. Psycho- 
anal, Rev. 1956, 43, 320-336.—“Psychotherapy can be 
shaped to the needs of a borderline personality . 
by being a real person who will protect the patient 
from herself and yet who will also nurture every 
tendency towards self-reliance and self-observation.” 
Regression is discouraged and at times actively 
curbéd. “Improvement is based on the analogous 
solution of the derivative conflicts with the therapist 
with its new elements not previously experienced by 
the patient, rather than on exhaustive analytic work 
with the basic, original conflicts.”"—-D. Prager. 

8042. Hirschfeld, Gerhard; Giffen, Martin B., 
Kleinmann, M. V., & Harris, Boas. Electric stim- 
ulation and insulin coma. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 
30, 260-266.—Nonconvulsive stimulation during in- 
sulin coma arouses patients from coma if they have 
not entered a deep phase. During insulin coma a 
successive inactivation of phylogenetic layers within 
the brain occurs. Treatment time with this method 
is shortened to 2 hours. Results compare favorably 
with deep insulin coma. No complications en- 
countered. 16 references.—D. Prager. 

8043. Hoffer, W. Transference and transference 
neurosis. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 377-379.— 
Full analysis should include resolution of the patient’s 
transference neurosis in which he transfers infantile 
hostility towards the analyst and acts as if he thinks 
the analyst cannot help him any further. It is an 
error to discontinue an analysis before the transfer- 
— neurosis has developed and been resolved.—G. 

‘lias. 


8044. Hulse, Wilfred C., Lulow, William V., 
Rindsberg, Bianca K., & Epstein, N. B. Trans- 
ference reactions in a group of female patients to 
male and female co-leaders. /nt. J. group Psycho- 
ther., 1956, 6, 430-435.—Case material is reported 
which reveals transference reactions of 3 women in 
a therapy group conducted by male and female co- 
therapists. “The factor of double, sexually hetero- 
geneous leadership representing both parental figures 
seemed to have facilitated the reproduction of the pa- 
tients’ earlier conflicts which may have been more 
difficult to evoke in individual therapy.”—D. D. Ray- 
lesberg. 

8045. Jessor, Richard. Social values and psy- 
chotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 264-266. 
—Most discussions of psychotherapy in textbooks 
refer to two general directions of treatment. The 
first is “intrapersonal and usually refers to the reduc- 
tion or elimination of conflict or inner tension.” The 
second is “social conformity.” The latter direction 
in general refers to the individual’s conformity in his 
behavior with what the culture expects of him. In 
this paper it is suggested that a third major goal of 
psychotherapy be included, that of “social contribu- 
tiveness,” which may be implemented in two ways: 
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—‘“(a) by helping them develop broader social feel- 
ings, and (b) by encouraging active participation in 
the process of constructively changing their social 
environments.” The latter means of implementation 
of constructively changing the social environment 
takes note of the fact that “society is not an undiffer- 
entiated structure, neither is it static."—A. J. Bach- 
rach. 

8046. Kalinowsky, Lothar B. Problems of psy- 
chotherapy and transference in shock treatments 
and psychosurgery. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 
399-403.—Clinical observations relative to the ap- 
plicability of psychotherapy (usually supportive in 
type) to patients undergoing insulin shock, electro- 
shock, and lobotomy are reported. The need for re- 
search in this area of divergent views is stressed.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

8047. Kehoe, Michael J., & Pollard, John C. 
Some observations on the minimal effective dosage 
of chlorpromazine. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 
275-280.—A series of 32 female patients was studied 
in order to evaluate the usefulness of thorazine and 
to determine the minimal dosage. Results showed, 
among other things, that the effective dosage is much 
smaller than most published results would indicate-— 
N. H. Pronko. 

8048. Kelman, Harold. Life history as therapy: 
Part III. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 145-173. 
—The author feels that his main contribution has 
been “to delineate the symbolizing process which 
helps us to see that one cannot avoid dealing with a 
patient’s past, and that by a so-called going to the 
past we are moving away from the past which is al- 
ways here in the present.” “The past cannot be 
avoided or over-emphasized, nor the present, because 
at any moment totally we are the aftereffects of our 
past, totally we are our memory, totally we are our 
history. And since the whole patient is the means 
as ends and ends as means of therapy, I speak of life 
history as therapy, not in therapy.” 36 references. 
(See 30: 7273.)—D. Prager. 

8049. Kihn, Berthold. Uber die Misserfolge in 
der Psychotherapie durch die Persénlichkeit des 
Arztes. (On the failure of psychotherapy due to 
the physician’s personality.) In Speer, E., Die 
Vortrige der 5. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1954, 
(see 31: 8109), 136-142.—The concept of the ideal 
psychotherapist is never realized and limitations due 
to “restricted psychic potential,” countertransference 
distortions, and constitutional incompatibilities are 
present more frequently than usually admitted. Rea- 
sons for opposing psychotherapy by non-physicians 
are presented. The sectarianism of the psychothera- 
peutic schools is historically explained but recognized 
as a source of limitation. Different approaches suit 
different physicians.—C. T. Bever. 

8050. Koltonow, Lawrence. Reserpine in the 
treatment of patients with chronic mental disease ; 
a controlled study. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 
392-394.—A control study lasting 544 months on the 
use of oral reserpine in a close supervision ward of 
82 patients showed the drug to be definitely pharmaco- 
logically active and effective in making the ward 
quieter and the patients much easier to handle.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

8051. Kramer, Morton. Facts needed to assess 
public health and social problems in the wide- 
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spread use of the tranquilizing drugs. Pub. Hlth. 
Monogr., 1956, No. 41, 31 p.—The advent of tran- 
quilizing drugs is considered in relation to possible 
consequences for the psychiatric profession, other 
branches of medical practice, the epidemiologist, the 
social scientist, and the bio-statistician. Gaps in 
present knowledge concerning the extent to which 
tranquilizing drugs are in use, their immediate and 
long range effects, and their possible effects on men- 
tal hospital populations are pointed out. 31 refer- 
ences.—D. M. Kipnis. 

8052. Krapf, E. E. Cold and warmth in the 
transference experience. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 
37, 389-391.—Patients often experience separation 
anxiety when discontinuance of the therapy appears 
likely. The patient fears being left in the cold with- 
out the protective warmth of therapy—presumably as 
occurred in his childhood.—G. Elias. 


8053. Krapf, E. E. Uber Kalte- und Warmeer- 
lebnisse in der Ubertragung. (Cold and warmth 
experiences in the transference.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1956, 10, 216-221.—Separation anxiety in relation to 
the analyst is often expressed as a feeling of being 
cold. In the life history this is related to the drop of 
skin temperature following the satiated infant's re- 
moval from the mother’s breast. Conversely, warmth 
means reunion with the mother. This “temperature 
eroticism” is of great importance in libidinal develop- 
ment, and should not be conceptually reduced to a 
derivative of orality—E. W. Eng. 

8054. Kris, Ernst. The recovery of childhood 
memories in psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1956, 11, 54-88.—Recovery of childhood mem- 
ories is part of a struggle between ego and id and of 
a struggle within the ego. These memories are re- 
called usually inconspicuously and not necessarily 
connected with moving experiences. There is regular 
or frequent interaction of repression with other de- 
fense mechanisms. “The dynamics of memory re- 
covery might be said to reflect . . . the functional 
distribution of various defenses in each personality 
and particularly the interaction of repression with the 
more archaic methods, ...” Where repression has 
lost its power as a central defense there is less sig- 
nificance to recovery of memories. Affects as well 
as memories are screened and repressed. In analysis 
the patient is to experience the present liberated from 
the past and the past liberated from defensive distor- 
tions. 62 references.—D. Prager. 

8055. Kurland, Shabse H. Length of treatment 
in a mental hygiene clinic. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1956, 30, 83-90.—30% of about 2500 veterans did 
not return after intake. Another 35% had left the 
clinic by the end of the fifth treatment interview. Of 
562 who re-opened treatment, 69% remained for no 
more than 5 interviews. There is a significant 
direct association between the amount of treatment 
during one contact with the amount of treatment 
during a subsequent re-opening. No association be- 
tween the length of time before re-opening and the 
amount of treatment during the resumed contact was 
found.—D. Prager. 

8056. Lane, M. The effect of leucotomy on 
family life. Brit. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1956, 3(3), 
18-23.—Leucotomy resulted in some reorganization 
of the family configuration in all of the 19 patients 
followed up over a period of one to 2 years. Changes 
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in personality resulting from leucotomy are analyzed 
as they affect the relationship between patient and 
spouse, patient and children, patient and parents, pa- 
tient and siblings. In general leucotomy served to 
activate latent negative aspects of the relationship.— 
A. Kadushin. 

8057. Le Beau, J., & Choppy, M. Sur les varia- 
tions du lobe frontal et de certaines fonctions 
mentales. (On the relations of the frontal lobe and 
certain mental functions.) Encéphale, 1956, 45, 242- 
255.—Study of 200 patients undergoing selective 
psychosurgery leads to the following conclusions: (1) 
There is no impairment in intelligence if the opera- 
tion is anterior to area 8; (2) resection of the granu- 
lar cortex of the convexity leads to a diminution in 
neuroticism and introversion (Eysenck) and incon- 
sistent changes in the dimension of psychoticism; (3) 
resection of the agranular cortex of the mesial region 
(cingulectomy) leads to a diminution in neuroticism 
and psychoticism and an augmentation of introver- 
sion; (4) resection of the granular orbital cortex 
leads to a diminution in neuroticism and a trend 
toward diminution in introversion and psychoticism. 
The findings, which favor the conception of qualita- 
tive independence of mental functions, are in accord 
with recent studies indicating differences in archi- 
tectonic structure and central connections among the 
various areas of the frontal lobe.—A. L. Benton. 


8058. Lebo, Dell. The question of toys in play 
therapy: an international problem. J/. Educ. & 
Psychol., Baroda, 1956, 14, 66-73.—Play therapy has 
developed and grown primarily in Europe and North 
America. It is now appearing in other cultures. The 
culture in which a form of play therapy originates 
may influence its underlying philosophy. Temporal 
and cultural influences are pronounced in nondirec- 
tive play therapy. This form of therapy developed 
in a leisure-abundance culture and advocates a large 
variety of toys. Experimental evidence is presented 
which suggests that a plethora of toys is not produc- 
tive of meaningful verbalizations. Before cultures 
with different ways of child rearing adopt play 
therapy, the question of kind and amount of toys 
should be examined carefully. 25 references.—D. 
Lebo. 

8059. Lesse, Stanley; Malitz, Sidney, & Hoch, 
Paul H. Chlorpromazine therapy in private prac- 
tive. Its benefits and complications. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1956, 123, 194-195.—Abstract and discussion. 


8060. Leteiier P., Max, & Palestini Q., Mario. 
Influencia del electro-shock sobre el acido ascér- 
bico suprarrenal. (The influence of electrical shock 
on the adrenal ascorbic acid.) Rev. Psiquiat., San- 
tiago, 1953-55, 18-20, 58-65.—The effects of convul- 
sive and subconvulsive electrical shock on the weight 
of the adrenal glands and the amount of adrenal 
ascorbic acid of rats were investigated. A fall in the 
adrenal content of ascorbic acid was observed after 
a single convulsive discharge. The administration 
of a series of 10 convulsive discharges produced 
the following changes: increase of capsular weight 
(54%); increase of the absolute content of ascorbic 
acid (24%); decrease of the capsular weight/ascor- 
bic acid relation (19.3%). The participation of the 
hypophiso-suprarenal system in therapeutic effects of 
electrical shock is discussed. 38 references.—E. Sdn- 
chez-Hidalgo. 
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8061. Lienert, G. A. Die Bedeutung der Sug- 
gestion in pharmakopsychologischen Untersuch- 
ungen. (The importance of suggestion in pharmaco- 
psychological experiments.) Z. exp. angewand. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 3, 418-438.—Suggestion has its strongest 
effect on introspectively reported states, its next 
strongest on physiological processes, and its least 
effect on objectively measured performances, Effects 
which subjects expect appear in placebo groups, e.g., 
drowsiness in experiments with soporifics. Placebo 
S’s who expect some effect without knowing its 
nature seize on incidental subjective states as actual 
effects. In experiments with caffeine negative sug- 
gestion was less able to prevent the effects of the 
drug than was positive suggestion to simulate its 
effects. In some cases suggestion can release or en- 
hance effects primarily attributable to the drug. 
English and French summaries. 20 references.—H. 
Wunderlich. 

8062. Madow, Leo. Brain changes in electro- 
shock therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 337- 
347.—Brains of 4 patients who had undergone elec- 
troshock treatment were examined post-mortem. Re- 
sults of the study are described and related to the 
literature on animal and other human studies. 32 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

8063. Magonet, A. Philip. Hypnosis in medi- 
cine. Hollywood, Calif.: Wilshire Book Co., 1957. 


xi, 104 p. $1.00.—Hypnotism is still regarded “as a 
weird if not frightening, occult art”; it is still asso- 
ciated with charlatanry. Deep-rooted prejudices and 
misconceptions exist concerning it. 


The historical 
introduction mentions Gassner, Mesmer, Elliotson, 
Esdaille, Braid, Liebault, Bernheim, Breuer, and 
Freud. Suggestibility tests, methods of inducing 
hypnosis, gauging and testing the depth of the trance 
are discussed. Rapport, catalepsy, amnesia, regres- 
sion, and other hypnotic phenomena are considered. 
The use of hypnosis in psychotherapy, obstetrics, 
psychosomatics, psychoneuroses, and impotence and 
homosexuality is discussed in separate chapters. 
Hypnotism is “a shining instrument of modern psy- 
chiatry.”—S. J. Lachman. 

8064. Malitz, Sidney; Hoch, Paul H., & Lesse, 
Stanley. A two-year evaluation of chlorpromazine 
in clinical research and practice. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 113, 540-545.—The results are discussed 
of a 2-year clinical study of over 300 cases receiving 
chlorpromazine from 6 weeks to 24 months.—N. H. 
Pronko, 

8065. Marcondes, Durval. The psychodynamism 
of the analytic process. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 
261-271.—“‘In normal counter-transference, the ana- 
lyst is able (1) to identify himself empathetically 
with the analysand without fear of the regressive 
counter-identification; (2) to detach himself natur- 
ally and to offer himself as the mature and attainable 
ego-ideal, which permits the analysand to put into 
effect the necessary progressive identifications. In 
neurotic countertransference (counter-resistance), by 
the rigidity of his mental set-up the analyst on the 
contrary is incapable of empathetic identification and 
of the constructive position of renunciation which is 
his role in analysis.” 25 references.—D. Prager. 

8066. Marley, Edward. Modification of insulin 
resistance. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 576-588.— 
Hexamethonium bromide when administered to re- 
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cumbent insulin resistant patients led to profound 
levels of clinical hypoglycemia. Inducing syncope 
early in hypoglycemia was even more successful. 86 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8067. Mason, John W., & Brady, Joseph V. 
Plasma 17-hydroxycorticosteroid changes related 
to reserpine effects on emotional behavior. Science, 
1956, 124, 983-984.—“‘Rhesus monkeys that had been 
deprived of solid food and liquids for 24 hours or 
more were trained to press a bar for a reward of 
sugared orange juice. When the response rates had 
stabilized the conditioned emotional response was 
superimposed on the lever pressing behavior by re- 
peated presentation of a 5-minute clicking noise that 
was terminated contiguously with a painful electric 
shock to the feet. After a few such pairings, the 
anxiety response appeared as a disruption of the 
stable lever-pressing pattern, accompanied by crouch- 
ing, trembling, piloerection and frequently urination 
and defecation.” “Blood samples were drawn before 
and after each session, and the plasma was analyzed 
for 17-OH-CS concentrations by the Nelson-Samuels 
method.” A graph is presented in which plasma 
17-hydroxycorticosteroid levels during anxiety condi- 
tioning sessions are compared with control levels 
during lever-pressing sessions without the emotional 
stimulus and compared with normal diurnal levels. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


8068. Masserman, Jules H., & Moreno, J. L. 
(Eds.) Progress in psychotherapy. Vol. II. 
Anxiety and therapy. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1957. viii, 264 p. $7.50.—Thirty-three authors 
contribute papers which are treated under 4 major 
headings: Anxiety: the background of psychotherapy ; 
Special problems: stresses and techniques in later 
life; Schools and trends in psychotherapy; Develop- 
ments abroad. Moreno’s introduction discusses global 
psychotherapy and prospects of a therapeutic world 
order; Masserman’s summation is entitled “Evolu- 
tion vs. ‘revolution’ in psychotherapy: a biodynamic 
integration.” (See 31: 1112.)—L. N. Solomon. 


8069. Meath, James A., Feldberg, Theodore M., 
Rosenthal, David, & Frank, Jerome D. Com- 
parison of reserpine and placebo in treatment of 
psychiatric outpatients. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 76, 207-214.—Difficulties in the use of 
psychotherapy in a large heterogeneous outpatient 
clinic led to the study of 26 Ss assigned to 1.5 or 4.5 
mg. per day of reserpine or to the placebo. Study 
over a 12 week period of the 14 who completed the 
treatment suggested highly individual results. Among 
these was the favorable response by several to the 
placebo. The cenclusion was reached that “further 
experiment was warranted to determine the charac- 
teristics of those outpatients who respond favorably 
to the drug.” The problem of suitable research design 
was also discussed. 15 references—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

8070. Midelfort, C. F. The family in psycho- 
therapy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1957. ix, 203 p. $6.50.—A new approach to 
psychotherapy is presented in which the whole family, 
with its ethnic, religious, and cultural characteristics, 
is considered the treatment unit, rather than the pa- 
tient alone. The family is utilized in treatment as 
a supportive background for the patient’s needs for 
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socializing and receiving and giving affection.—L. N. 
Solomon, 

8071. Mode, Doris. A psychoanalytic view of 
miracles. J. Psychother., 1956, 3, 47-52.—The per- 
son in psychotherapy is apt to confuse the world of 
reality limitation, and the world of inner feeling and 
spiritual reality. He wants a miracle to escape fac- 
ing reality and leap over all limitations; a change in 
the external order of things to avoid having to change 
within himself. But a true miracle is the divine 
nature within each human being; it has to be experi- 
enced within rather than observed without. To dis- 
cover that the problem and therefore the answer is 
within the spiritual self, beyond the natural external 
circumstances, is the real miracle. This could not 
happen except that “within the patient is the divine 
process itself—the capacity for relationship, the re- 
sponse to love!”—P. E. Johnson. 

8072. Mogtader, Majid. Feeding during the 
“sucking stage” of ECT. Psychiat. Ouart., 1956, 
30, 458-463.—The sucking stage is the 5 to 10 minute 
period as the patient emerges from the coma follow- 
ing the ECT. 12 patients with severe feeding and 
tube feeding problems were fed successfully during 
this sucking stage. One case of psychogenic vomiting 
was successfully treated—D. Prager. 

8073. Money-Kyrle, R. E. Normal counter- 
transference and some of its deviations. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 360-365.—The analyst is 
guided by parental and curiosity drives in the thera- 
peutic relationship. He absorbs what he hears and 
interprets it in the light of his knowledge; and, at 
the same time, his interest in the patient is like that 
of a parent who identifies himself with his child as 
part of himself. This empathy with the child and 
sense of being in touch with him constitutes the nor- 
mal counter-transference.—G. Elias. 

8074. Moreno, J. L. The dilemma of existential- 
ism, Daseinsanalyse and the psychodrama; with 
special emphasis upon “existential validation.” /nt. 
J. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 55-63.—The way in which 
psychodrama bridges the gap between the existen- 
tialistic concept of Being and the necessity for valida- 
tion in science is discussed. The existentialists’ 
attempts at solving the problem of Being versus think- 
ing and writing about Being are presented. The way 
in which psychodrama and sociometry in general 
have attempted to relate the useful existentialist ap- 
proach to methods of science and therapy is discussed. 
—J. W. Meyer. 

8075. Myers, J. Martin, Jr.. Therman, Per-Olof; 
Drayer, Calvin §., Pearson, Manuel M., Grant, 
Francis C., Smith, Lauren H., & Nulsen, Frank E. 
Prefrontal procaine injection: a study of fourteen 
patients with one year follow-up. J. merv. ment. 
Dis., 1956, 123, 311-323.—Injection of a 1% procaine 
solution into the pre-frontal portion of the brain in 
the case of 14 psychiatric patients resulted in im- 
mediate and marked improvement in 2 patients, to 
slight improvement in 4 and to the death of one. 
Follow-ups and the place of this treatment in psy- 
chiatric disorders are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

8076. Newbold, H. L., & Steed, W. David. The 
use of chlorpromazine in psychotherapy. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 270-274.—A controlled experi- 
ment with 4 patients, using chlorpromazine and a 
chlorpromazine-placebo, suggests that this drug is 
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useful in psychotherapy when it permits good contact 
with the therapist but not when it dulls the affects or 
the motivation of the patient—N. H. Pronko. 


8077. Nobel, Albert. Suggestion und Magnetis- 
mus in der Psychotherapie. (Suggestion and mag- 
netism in psychotherapy.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 6, 228-229.—The hand of the physician 
has played an important part, psychically and physi- 
cally, in healing since ancient times. Now it is being 
bypassed by mechanical devices. Yet, in the last 
analysis, the touch of the physician’s hand is able to 
evoke otherwise inaccessible healing forces of nature. 
—E. W. Eng. 

8078. Noell, Werner K., Chinn, Herman I., & 
Haberer, C. Elizabeth. Electroencephalographic 
evaluation of the sedative effects of antihistaminic 
drugs. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1955, No. 
55-35, 20 p.—33 antihistaminics have been studied in 
approximately 3,000 subjects. The most sedating of 
the compounds tested were decagryer. benadryl®, 
dramamine®, trimeton®, ambodryl®, and phenergan®. 
The least sedating compounds were multergan®, the- 
phorin®, antistine®, neohetramine®, pyrabrom®, and 
chlorbristamine®. Dormison® showed no hypnotic 
effect by this test. Caffeine was more effective in 
combating the sedation of seconal® than was desoxyn® 
or dexedrine®. The relations of chemical structure 
and pharmacological activity to sedative action are 
discussed. 

8079. Pascal, G. R., & Zax, Melvin. Psycho- 
therapeutics: Success or failure. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 325-331.—Lacking an established 
criterion for success in psychotherapy, and efficient 
controls for its investigation, the authors indicate that 
satisfactory evidence from a statistical view does not 
now exist to “prove” that “behavioral change in 
clinic subjects is a result of clinical procedures.” 
While statistical evidence does not clearly exist, 
evidence for the efficacy of psychotherapy is available 
and depends upon the frame of reference of the indi- 
vidual. An evaluation of different types of psycho- 
therapy practiced in a psychological service center is 
presented.—A. J. Bachrach. 


8080. Patterson, Gerald; Schwartz, Renee, & 
Van der Wart, Esther. The integration of group 
and individual therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 618-629.—The similarities and differences 
in group therapy and individual therapy are examined 
to indicate the particular contribution which group 
therapy makes to diagnosis and treatment. The 
authors consider differences in climate, means of 
communication, and material obtained; differences in 
treatment process, including roles played by rela- 
tionship and interpretation; the kinds of children 
who work out best in individual or group treatment. 
Most often at the Amherst H. Wilder Child Guid- 
ance Clinic the child is seen individually and in the 
group throughout the course of treatment.—R. E. 
Perl. 

8081. Paulsen, Lola. Transference and projec- 
tion. J. analyt. Psychol., 1956, 1, 203-206.—“There 
is no such thing as a positive or negative transfer- 
ence. Every analyst experiences positive and nega- 
tive projections in any analysis, but these are only 
part of the transference itself. The transference is 
more than projection, being something archetypal, 
unconscious, and metaphorical . . . and as such repre- 
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sents phenomena and processes. The positive and 
negative projections only give it their appearance and 
sign. Because it transcends them, the term trans- 
ference can legitimately be distinguished from the 
term projection, and used to designate the successive 
stages of the individuation process as it occurs in 
relation to the analyst.” Several examples are pre- 
sented to illustrate the thesis—O. Strunk, Jr. 

8082. Perls, Laura Posner. Two instances of 
Gestalt therapy. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
139-146.—Describes the treatment of 2 individuals 
according to the theory and practice of “Gestalt 
therapy.” In one case group therapy was seen as an 
effective adjustment to individual therapy.—F. Costin. 

8083. Pidoux, Charles. Un conflit d’accultura- 
tion. (Fragments d’une psychotherapie chez un 
melano-africain.) (A conflict of acculturation. 
(Fragments of psychotherapy with a Melano-Afri- 
can.)) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog. 
1956, 4, 170-180.—In an African neurotic, the cause 
was seen to lie in a failure to overcome the conflict 
between vernacular and acculturated patterns. A 
striking similarity existed between the main symp- 
tom—a vision of heavenly protection through saints 
and angels—and the development of the deeply ac- 
culturated, syncretic Caribbean Voodoo. English and 
German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8084. Rajan, V. V. Psychotherapy in India. 
Int. J. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 33-37.—Relationships be- 
tween psychotherapy and cultural patterns are dis- 
cussed, particularly with reference to India. The 
importance in India of the joint family is seen, as is 
the relevance to the therapeutic situation of the 
status perceptions of Indian patients, who tend to per- 
ceive status in terms of age (older-respected, equals, 
and younger). Problems of a therapist with little 
understanding of particular cultural patterns are dis- 
cussed.—J. W. Meyer. 


8085. Reeves, Eleanor L., & Johnston, R. A. 
The role of occupational therapy in an orthopsy- 
chiatric treatment program. Amer. J. Occup. Ther., 
1956, 10, 249-251.—A description of an integrated 
treatment program in which occupational therapy is 
an integral element. In such a program “patients 
are led rather than directed into activities” and the 
direction and pace of the activities are based on the 
patient’s needs and interests. A typical orthopsy- 
chiatric approach to patient care is discussed with the 
addition of a description of the part which the O.T. 
can play in securing patient interest, increasing mo- 
tivation, and in helping re-establish effective contact 
between the patient and his environment.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

8086. Reiss, M. Endocrine concomitants of cer- 
tain physical psychiatric treatments. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1956, 17, 254-262.—Changes in endo- 
crine function can be produced by precipitating stress 
conditions and various standardized treatment pro- 
cedures. These should be specified in order to under- 
stand success or failure in therapy. Effects of change 
on several endocrine areas are presented.—S. Kav- 
ruck. 

8087. Rickel, William. Concepts of power in 
personality as seen by Otto Rank and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. J. Psychother., 1956, 3, 77-91.—The aim 
in psychotherapy is to free a vitality or power to 
break the chains that bind a person to a neurotic 
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pattern of self-defeating behavior. Both Rank and 
Niebuhr recognize in man a capacity of self-trans- 
cendence to view his life in a larger perspective, not 
by intellectual knowledge alone but by a dynamic 
experience in which the old self dies and a new self 
is born. In religious terms this new birth establishes 
a lost relationship to God, the power working in us 
to salvation or fulfillment of our best potentialities. — 
P. E. Johnson. 


8088. Rockmore, Leonard; Shatin, Leo, & Funk, 
Ian C. Response of psychiatric patients to mas- 
sive doses of Thorazine: I. Behavioral and clinical 
analysis. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 189-203.—All 
of 56 male VA hospital patients improved on thora- 
zine. There was increase in overt activity, communi- 
cation, and socialization. Improvement was unre- 
lated to age of patient or chronicity of illness.—D. 
Prager. 

8089. Roeder, Fritz Douglas. Letter from Ger- 
many. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 506-509.— 
Electroshock, insulin therapy, other drug methods and 
psychosurgery are discussed as concerns the changes 
that they have undergone in psychiatric practice in 
Western Germany during the past 5 years. 26 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 


8090. Ruffler, G. Uber die klinische Einleitung 
psychoanalytischer Behandlung. (Clinical initia- 
tion of psychoanalytic treatment.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1956, 10, 257-276.—Starting psychoanalysis in a hos- 
pital setting may be indicated for a variety of reasons: 
need to separate patient from a strong negative 
milieu, advanced age of patient, the presence of 
serious psychosomatic symptoms, etc. In such a 
setting patients with bodily complaints only may be 
brought to the point of recognizing their need for 
therapy. Decisive for success of such a hospital 
venture in psychoanalysis is the establishment of a 
genuine analytic climate, one in’ which the entire treat- 
ment unit functions as a therapeutic group. UI- 
timately, however, the goal of such beginnings re- 
mains the classical individual psychoanalysis on an 
ambulatory basis.—E. W. Eng. 

8091. Sacerdoti, G., & Vegro, G. R. Riflesso di 
Tramer e orientamento neurovegetativo in corso 
di trattamento reserpinico nell’infanzia. (Tramer- 
reflex and autonomic balance during reserpine treat- 
ment in children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 153- 
157.—In the treatment of 13 children with reserpine, 
10 showed the disappearance or weakening of the 
reflex concomitantly with the observed variations in 
the autonomic balance, confirming the significance of 
the Tramer-reflex in the field of the extrapyramidal 
system. No parallelism between vagotony and pres- 
ence of the reflex appeared. German, French, Eng- 
lish and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8092. Sackler, Arthur M., Sackler, Mortimer D., 
Sackler, Raymond R., & Marti-Ibanez, Felix. 
(Eds.) The great physiodynamic therapies in 
psychiatry; an historical appraisal. New York: 
Hoeber-Harper, 1956. xiii, 190 p. $5.75.—“The 
articles contained in this volume originally appeared 
in the Journal of clinical and experimental Psycho- 
pathology & Quarterly Review of Psychiatry and 
Neurology, and are published here with corrections, 
changes and additions.” (See 29: 7348, 7371, 7373, 
7386, & 30: 2957, 2977.) 
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8093. Saslow, George & Peters, Ann DeHuff. 
A follow-up study of “untreated” patients with 
various behavior disorders. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 
30, 283-302.—Only 2 of 83 patients diagnosed as be- 
havior disorders received systematic psychotherapy 
or case work care. 80% of the patients were seen 
4-6 years after their initial clinic visits. 37% were 
found to be significantly improved. Effectiveness of 
psychotherapy is discussed. 23 references.—D. Prager. 


8094. Schaetzing, Eberhard. Irrtiimer und 
Schaden durch falsch verstandene Gynagogie. 
(Errors and injuries through misunderstood gyna- 
gogy.) In Speer, E., Die Vortrage der 5. Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 153-162. 
—Gynagogy, psychologically oriented gynecology, is 
defended against the charge of erotizing the doctor- 
patient relationship. Masturbation must be under- 
stood as a symptom of narcissistic problems, but has 
never been responsibly recommended as a solution. 
Pre- or extra-marital sex relations should not be 
recommended because the patient has to carry the 
responsibility. The problem of reality-based guilt 
feelings is discussed.—C. T. Bever. 

8095. Scherer, Isidor W., & Winne, John F. 
Intracerebral procaine as prognostic test for pre- 
frontal lobotomy. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1956, 76, 220-226.—The hypothesis that “it is pos- 
sible to predict the effects of prefrontal lobotomy by 
means of the clinical behavior resulting from pro- 
caine-induced narcotization (procaine block) of the 
prefrontal area,” is tested by study of 3 groups of 6 
matched schizophrenic patients each of whom had a 
series of 29 tests of psychological functions, before, 
during, and after medical approaches. Results do 
not in general support the hypothesis. An additional 
finding is the clinical improvement apparent in the 
procaine treated group. It is suggested that procaine 
“may have some disinhibitory effects, possibly re- 
lated to reduced anxiety.”—L. A. Pennington. 

8096. Schneck, J. M. Depth reversal during 
termination of the hypnotic state. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1956, 43, 506-509.—The feeling of depth of 
hypnosis sometimes increases during termination of 
hypnosis contrary to the intention of hypnotic in- 
structions. Depth reversal may be related to: (1) 
desire to keep the gratifications of the hypnotic inter- 
personal relationship, (2) wish to continue unfinished 
business and, (3) fear of relinquishing defenses after 
having been on guard against the threat of uncon- 
scious conflict.—D. Prager. 

8097. Schneck, Jerome M. Spontaneous sen- 
sory and motor phenomena with related imagery 
during hypnosis. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1956, 30, 
26-33.—Many patients in hypnotherapy and hypno- 
analysis experience spontaneous sensory and motor 
phenomena such as photophobia, coughing, feeling of 
being on a slant, body being squeezed, head in an 
oven, feeling of being poked in the eyes. These 
phenomena and their accompanying fantasies offer 
insights into psychopathology, dynamics, diagnosis, 
and prognosis.—D. Prager. 

8098. Schneider, H. Erfahrungsbericht iiber 
Rauwolfia-Alkaloid-Behandlung. (Report of ex- 
periences with Rauwolfia-alkaloid treatment.) Nerv- 
enarst, 1956, 27, 72-75. 

8099. Schonbar, Rosalea A., & Ejiserer, Paul E. 
(Columbia U., New York.) An instance of client- 
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centered therapy. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
147-159.—Description of the progress of therapy 
with a young man. He began therapy with one of 
the authors, and later transferred to the other. Both 
therapists utilized the client-centered approach. Ver- 
batim extracts of therapy sessions are accompanied by 
interpretative comments. Deviations in the writers’ 
client-centered practice from Roger’s own formula- 
tions are pointed out.—F. Costin. 

8100. Schultz, J. H. Gesundheitsschadigungen 
nach Hypnose und autogenem Training. (In- 
juries to health after hypnosis and autogenous train- 
ing.) In Speer, E., Die Vortrige der 5. Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 163-169. 
—Hypnosis and autogenous training as organismic 
psychotherapies have basically different practical and 
theoretical conditions from the mental psychothera- 
pies. Technical mistakes, omissions, and improper 
selection of patients are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


8101. Sears, Richard. Leadership among pa- 
tients in group therapy (II): a study of patients’ 
and therapists’ ratings. /nt. J. Group Psychother, 
1956, 6, 374-382.—Rankings by patients and thera- 
pists of patients in group psychotherapy on attributes 
of dominance, contribution to therapy, and popularity 
were combined to form a leadership rating. There 
was generally good agreement in ratings of therapists 
with therapists, patients with patients, and therapists 
with patients. Patient leaders tended to rate them- 
selves more in accordance with group opinion than 
did non-leaders. “The fact that dominance, con- 
tribution to therapy, and popularity show a very sub- 
stantial degree of intercorrelation indicates that they 
contain a large common factor, for which the term 
‘leadership’ seems appropriate.” (See 28: 4471.)— 
D. D. Raylesberg. 

8102. Sechehaye, M. A. Die Ubertragung in der 
“Realisation symbolique.” (The. transference in 
“symbolic realization.”) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 
482-496.—The use of transference is central in “sym- 
bolic realization” psychotherapy with schizophrenic 
patients. In the pre-transference phase the therapist 
initiates contact with the patient on his own autistic 
level. To this first contact the patient usually re- 
sponds defensively. This is succeeded by the phase 
of “transference-graft” in which the patient realizes 
a symbiotic relation with the therapist. Now the ego 
undergoes new growth along with restructuration of 
the outside world, followed by shifting of transfer- 
ence to other persons. The problems of negative and 
counter-transference are discussed as extremely sen- 
sitive matters in therapy with schizophrenics.—E. W. 
Eng. 

8103. Servadio, Emilio. Transference and 
thought-transference. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 
37, 392-395.—Transference is an attempt to over- 
come, by regressive means, the obstacles that frus- 
trate the individual’s desire to communicate with 
others. Thought transference (telepathy) is com- 
mon in the analytical situation. 18 references.—G. 
Elias. 

8104. Shatin, Leo; Rockmore, Leonard, & Funk, 
Ian C. Response of psychiatric patients to mas- 
sive doses of thorazine: II. Psychological test 
performance and comparative drug evaluation. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 402-416.—In almost every 
case psychological test performance was significantly 
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superior under thorazine in contrast to sodium amo- 
barbital. In a few instances results under thorazine 
were significantly superior to results obtained even 
under non-medication conditions. Thorazine treat- 
ment and psychological treatment methods were not 
antagonistic nor in any way mutually exclusive.—D. 
Prager. 

8105. Silhol, P.. & Aubert, M. Problémes de 
psychologie et de rééducation. (Problems of psy- 
chology and reeducation.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
psychotech., 1956, 6, 175-181.—“The difference be- 
tween the classical method of passive mecanotherapy, 
and the modern method of active functional re-edu- 
cation is first considered. . . . The psychological in- 
cidence of sex, age, the origin of the injured person, 
and the situation of the lesions are studied in turn. 
This analytical study, which recognizes the inter- 
dependence of these 4 variables, is illustrated by clini- 
cal observations, and provides evidence of their im- 
portance in the way the treatment is carried out... .” 
English and Spanish summaries.—V. Sanua. 

8106. Slater, Ralph. Karen Horney on psycho- 
analytic technique: interpretations. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1956, 16, 118-124.—An interpretation is a 
suggestion by the analyst to the patient as to the 
possible meaning of what the patient says and does. 
The aim of all interpretation is “to activate a con- 
structive move, to stimulate forward motion.” If 
blockages are not analyzed first, there will not be a 
forward move. The analyst must be democratic, 
clear, precise, sensitive, and offer interpretations at 
the appropriate moment. Reactions to interpretations 
include anxiety, attack, pseudo-acceptance, temporary 
interest, and relief.—D. Prager. 


8107. Sloane, R. Bruce, & Lewis, David J. 
Prognostic value of adrenaline and mecholyl re- 
sponses in electroconvulsive therapy. J. Psycho- 
som. Res., 1956, 1, 273-286.—It has earlier been sug- 
gested that “there would be a good outcome to treat- 
ment where a prolonged and considerable fall (in 
blood pressure) to mecholyl took place in the pres- 
ence of an adequate rise following injection of adrena- 
line.” Test of this suggestion by the use of 111 psy- 
chiatric patients, so studied before ECT, did not con- 
firm the aforementioned view. “The distribution of 
the responses resembled those of normal persons and 
chronic schizophrenics in the literature.” The value 
of the procedure is therefore questioned. 26 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 

8108. Smythies, J. R. Analysis of projection. 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1954, 5, 120-133.—The term pro- 
jection has been used to describe an alleged process 
of projecting sensations out of the brain into the ex- 
ternal world. Since the process is unobservable and 
has no demonstrable physiological basis, the term 
should be abandoned. The use of the term projection 
in psychoanalysis is based upon analogy. A better 
term here would be ascription. The third use of 
projection occurs in neuroanatomy where a better 
word would be transmission.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

8109. Speer, Ernst. (Ed.) Die Vortrage der 5. 
Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1954. (The papers 
of the Sth Lindau Psychotherapy Week, 1954.) 
Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 1955. 180 p. DM 15.00. 
—3 aspects of psychotherapy are considered in these 
papers, delivered May 3rd to 8th, 1954: (1) the de- 
velopment of medical psychotherapy, (2) child-psy- 
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chotherapy, (3) possible harmful effects. Separate 


abstracts in this issue-—C. 7. Bever. 


8110. Spitz, Rene A. Transference: the ana- 
lytical setting and its prototype. Int. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1956, 37, 380-385.—The analytical situation 
fosters the kind of regressive behavior in the patient 
which causes him to transfer upon the therapist in- 
fantile feelings originally experienced towards early 
objects, mainly his mother. Eventually transference 
neurosis develops, analysis of which enables the pa- 
tient to discontinue his id-like behavior and replace 
it with ego realistic control.—G. Elias. 


8111. Spitz, René A. Ubertragung und Gegen- 
iibertragung. (Transference and countertransfer- 
ence.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 63-81.—The ana- 
lytic situation is conducive to regression and the de- 
velopment of a transference condition in which there 
is a re-experiencing of earlier periods of develop- 
ment. Countertransference on the analyst’s side is 
indispensable for his work providing he becomes 
aware of the derivatives of his unconscious reaction 
to his patient’s unconscious, that this awareness en- 
ables him to realize unconscious processes on his own 
part, and that he is accordingly able to gain an en- 
hanced understanding of his patient through his 
transient, fluid identifications with the patient’s un- 
conscious.—E. W. Eng. 


8112. Strotzka, Hans. Schaiden und Versager 
bei Kurzanalysen. (Injuries and failures in brief 
analysis.) In Speer, E., Die Vortrage der 5. Lin- 
dauer Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 
170-180.—6 types of undesirable psychotherapeutic 
effects are discussed. Failures of brief psychothera- 
pies are caused primarily by absence of affect due to 
premature and superficial interpretations and by in- 
sufficiency of time. Shortcomings of the therapist 
and interference by external factors frequently under- 
lie failures. The problems and dangers of narco- 
analysis are briefly considered. 21 references.—C. T. 
Bever. 

8113. Struck, Giinther. Zur Rauwolfia-Therapie 
in der Psychiatrie (Vorlaufige Mitteilung iiber 65 
behandelte Patienten). (Rauwolfia therapy in psy- 
chiatry (Preliminary communication regarding 65 
treated patients).) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 79-82. 


8114. Taylor, James W. Relationship of suc- 
cess and length in psychotherapy. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 332.—The existence of a “failure 
zone” between the 13th and 21st interview in client- 
centered therapy has been suggested by Cartwright. 
The present report is the result of a study of therapy 
in a psychoanalytically oriented clinic and reveals a 
similar “failure zone” in the same period.—A. J. 
Bachrach. 


8115. Thomas, Alexander. Simultaneous psy- 
chotherapy with marital partners. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1956, 10, 716-727.—In this modification of 
the usual analytic procedure, the interpersonal rela- 
tionship between the marital partners instead of the 
relationship with the therapist is utilized as the prime 
focus for the delineation of the neurotic patterns and 
the initiation of change —L. N. Solomon. 

8116. Verven, N., Waldfogel, S.. & Young, R. 
A. Modified psychodrama and group therapy in 
a treatment camp. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 
6, 291-299.—Group therapy in a camp setting differs 
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from the usual structural relationships in that the 
cabin group is already structured prior to contact 
with the therapist. The counselor is the recipient of 
strong transference feelings and these complicate 
transference to the therapist. The duration of treat- 
ment is limited by the summer season. The therapist 
is often inevitably involved in maintaining the mores 
of the camp. Use of modified psychodrama combined 
with some discussion seemed more effective than con- 
ventional group psychotherapy. It seemed generally 
helpful in reducing group tensions and diminishing 
anxieties stemming from the daily crises of camp 
living.—D. Raylesberg. 

8117. Waelder, Robert. Introduction to the dis- 
cussion on problems of transference. I/nt. J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1956, 37, 367-368.—Transference can be 
approached in 3 different ways, viz.: (1) as an ob- 
stacle to the treatment, (2) as a vehicle of the treat- 
ment, and (3) as furnishing the opportunity for in- 
fluencing the patient through identification or re- 
training.—G. Elias. 

8118. Wallerstein, Robert S., Robbins, Lewis L., 
Sargent, Helen D., & Luborsky, Lester. The psy- 
chotherapy research project of the Menninger 
Foundation. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 221- 
278.—The research project of which this is a prog- 
ress report aims to test a series of hypotheses derived 
from psychoanalytic theory concerning the process 
and the outcome of treatment. One set of hypotheses 
deals with factors in the patient, in his personaliza- 
tion organization and in the structure and dynamics 
of his illness, that bear on his psychotherapeutic 
course. Another set has to do with factors in the 
treatment and in the therapist that are relevant to 
the psychotherapy. Various sections of the report 
make explicit the philosophy of research, describe the 
research design and its implementation, and give a 
preliminary analysis of pilot data. The primary data 
of the study are the judgments and inferences of 
trained clinical observers. Analysis of the data 
utilizes rank order statistics and an adaptation of 
the method of paired comparisons. Profiles for in- 
dividual patients based upon a selected list of 11 
variables are shown. Preliminary analysis indicates 
a high intercorrelation of variables. 35 references.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

8119. Warkentin, John. Support through non- 
reassurance. Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 709- 
715.—Participation with the patient to the full extent 
of the therapist’s emotional responses may often re- 
quire the latter to give expression to negative emo- 
tions. When these expressions of aggression are an 
honest representation of the therapist’s emotional ex- 
perience at the time, they have been found to clarify 
the therapeutic relationship for the patient, increase 
his motivation, and offer the patient a key figure 
against whom he may aggress in the interview.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

8120. Wenkart, Antonia. The creative power of 
relatedness. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 125- 
132.—Human relationships are indispensable to our 
self-realization. The patient-analyst relationship is 
a decisive prerequisite for the patient’s improvement. 
“Relatedness is creative activity of a living organism 
for the sake of self-realization.” All relatedness is 
meeting on common ground in immediacy and with 
compassion. ‘Compassion is the meeting of hearts 
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in pain, distress, and fear.” A great source of per- 
sonal growth and healing strength may be found in 
relatedness to the universe or to the suprapersonal 
elements which religionists call God.—D. Prager. 

8121. Wilson, William L., Vivona, Stefano, & 
Lucas, Donald L. Physician-patient relationship: 
is it sufficient for the effective practice of medi- 
cine? Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 234-239.— 
Statistical data are presented for the U.S. Seventh 
Army’s one year study of the rates of physical and 
mental disease, behavior and social problems, and 
accidents as related to the social environment of 
military personnel. These are discussed and evalu- 
ated.—N. H. Pronko. 

8122. Winder, Alvin, & Stieper, Donald R. A 
prepracticum seminar in group psychotherapy. 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 410-417.—Out- 
lines the content and techniques employed in a pre- 
practicum training course for psychological internes 
who had previously had extensive experience in diag- 
nostic testing and some brief acquaintance with the 
field of individual psychotherapy. The teaching tech- 
nique which drew the most commendation from the 
students and the instructors was role playing with 
discussion. Eleven situations utilizing this tech- 
nique are described.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

8123. Winkler, W. Th. Psychotherapeutische 
Zielsetzungen. (Psychotherapeutic goals.) In 
Speer, E., Die Vortrage der 5. Lindauer Psycho- 
therapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 57-74.—Psy- 
chotherapeutic activity is decisively influenced by 
the goals, consciously or implicitly set. Minimal goals 
imply fleeting results, high ones involve many dis- 
appointments. Depth psychology and existential 
analysis while antipodal, complement each other. The 
determination of the infantile sources of neurotic 
anxiety and guilt is insufficient and should be fol- 
lowed by an elucidation of the individual’s responsi- 
bility. The real and final aim of psychotherapy is 
the internalization and ego-acceptance of ethical 
values.—C. 7. Bever. 

8124. Winne, John F., & Scherer, Isidor W. A 
second study of psychological changes during the 
first year following prefrontal lobotomy. /. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1956, 20, 281-285.—In the present 
study 15 lobotomized and 10 control patients were 
selected as subjects and tested individually prior to 
and 2 weeks, 3 months, and 1 year following lobot- 
omy. Both operated and control patients were tested 
at comparable intervals. Predictions of the direc- 
tion of net change in the operated group did not 
differ significantly from chance.—A. /. Bachrach. 

8125. Winnicott, D. W. On transference. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 386-388.—Some individ- 
uals who have experienced many failures in child- 
hood develop a false self to conceal the failure true 
self. This repression is unlocked in therapy when 
an opportunity is given to the patient to become 
angry at the therapist’s errors. As a result, stored 
anger is released; and the patient becomes able to 
reality test.—G. Elias. 

8126. Winnicott, D. W. Zusténde von En- 
triickung und Regression. (Withdrawal states and 
regression.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 205-215.— 
Dreamlike withdrawal states during analysis are for 
self-security. When the analyst provides this security 
through communicated understanding, the trance state 
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is transformed into regression. Such regression, re- 
peatedly experienced, enables the dissolution of in- 
appropriate earlier adaptations. Psychotherapy may 
be greatly facilitated by such use of regression. 
There is no particular problem in using this approach, 
provided the analyst is experienced and secure in his 
management of the regression and its dependency 
aspects.—E. W. Eng. 

8127. Wright, John Joseph. The facilitation of 
suggestion as a function of a threat-relief experi- 
ence, field orientation and level of adjustment. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2533.—Abstract. 


8128. Zetzel, Elizabeth R. Current concepts of 
transference. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 369- 
375.—Outlines the basic differences of various ana- 
lytical schools (mainly Freudian and Kleinian) with 
regard to problems related to transference, its de- 
velopment, function, and resolution in therapy. 26 
references.—G. Elias. 

8129. Zimmerman, Joseph. Karen Horney on 
psychoanalytic technique: blockages in therapy. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 112-117.—Blockages 
are the forces which retard analysis. The patient 
shows defenses in his attitudes to the analyst and to 
himself. There may be a need for distance, a need 
to fight, and a need to be disarming or appeasing. 
The patient may disprove or deny, jump to extremes, 
confuse or minimize, decline responsibility for what 
is said, and may be unconcerned about change. The 


analyst becomes aware of, understands the need for, 
and questions what is being defended against, by 


means of blockages.—D. Prager. 


8130. Zirkle, George A. Learning in the im- 
mediate post-electroshock period. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 399-402.—‘“Using pictorial, verbal, 
and numerical materials, the learning ability of 8 
mental patients was tested both before and at stated 
intervals immediately after administration of elec- 
troconvulsive shock. Results showed a_ profound 
interference of shock with learning ability. Inter- 
ference was greater for abstract than for more con- 
crete learning materials. Learning abilities were 
recovered in a gradual fashion, with preshock level 
being restored not later than 2 to 3 hours after shock. 
Implications of the results for a re-educative type of 
therapy are noted.”—-A. J. Bachrach. 


8131. Zulliger, H. Zur Psychoanalyse einer 
“Blitz”-Heilung. (Psychoanalysis of a “blitz”-cure.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 236-256.—Under circum- 
stances that excluded the possibility of psychoanalysis, 
a 19-year-old boy was quickly cured of long-stand- 
ing bedwetting with no apparent shift to another 
symptom. The cure followed a set of directions given 
by the psychotherapist. These were designed for 
their symbolic impact on the patient’s particularly 
formed oedipus complex. The therapist’s intuitive 
understanding of his patient’s unconscious was facili- 
tated by his having previously experienced the same 
treatment from the boy’s father as the boy himself. 
—E. W. Eng. 

(See also abstracts 6994, 7367, 7452, 7500, 8047, 
8051, 8118, 8259, 8260, 8272, 8300, 8307, 8372, 
8389, 8453, 8467, 8489, 8500, 8526, 8538, 8614, 
8782) 
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8132. Allen, Frederick H. Horney’s conception 
of the basic conflict applied to child psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 99-111.—There is 
an inherent positive drive for growth and change. 
Life conditions are important in shaping character. 
In childhood one can observe the essentiality of all 
3 directions of the basic conflict (moving toward, 
away, and against) as the child differentiates him- 
self from the parental figures and becomes a person 
in his own right.—D. Prager. 


8133. Anderson, Forrest N. (Los Angeles Child 
Guid. Clinic, Calif.), & Dean, Helen C. Some 
aspects of child guidance clinic intake policy and 
practices; a study of 500 cases at the Los Angeles 
Child Guidance Clinic, Los Angeles, California. 
Pub. Hlth Monogr., Wash., 1956, No. 42, v, 16 p.— 
In an attempt to answer the question “Whom the 
Los Angeles Child Guidance Clinic should serve,” 
a sample of 500 children who had received services 
at the clinic is analyzed in terms of socio-economic 
variables, sources of referral and types of problems 
for which referred. These cases are examined to 
determine whether their treatment required the clinic 
team and whether the treatment was “worthwhile.”— 
G. M. Hochbaum. 


8134. Bondy, Curt. Gedanken zur Teamarbeit 
in der Erziehungsberatung. (Ideas on teamwork 
in child guidance.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1956, 5, 37-39.—The philosophy of the 
traditional team approach in child guidance clinics 
in Anglo-Saxon countries is discussed, with par- 
ticular reference to standards of training of the in- 
dividual team members.—E. Schwerin. 


8135. Bornemann,_ E. Sozialpsychologische 
Grundlagen der Erziehungsberatung. (Socio-psy- 
chological foundations of child guidance.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 206-210.— 
The task of social psychology is at least 3-fold: (1) 
Evaluation of the influence of sociological events and 
constellations on the attitudes and behavior of the 
individual. (2) The study of reciprocal mental re- 
actions of various individuals in a socio-psychic sys- 
tem to one another. (3) The effect of individual 
reactions on socio-psychological events. The follow- 
ing points are discussed in the light of the above 
factors: (1) Etiology of problems of child training. 
(2) Genesis of problems of child training. (3) Ap- 
proach to these problems by socio-therapeutic meth- 
ods. The case material used in this study consisted 
of 400 closed cases of a guidance clinic in a West 
German industrial city. The results are discussed 
in detail.—E. Schwerin. 

8136. Cameron, Kenneth. Past and present 
trends in child psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 
599-603.—The history of child psychiatry, and espe- 
cially its roots in child psychology, is reviewed. 
While there are present differences between practi- 
tioners of psychobiological and psychopathological 
approaches, their differences are becoming less im- 
portant. The duty of child psychiatry is to every 
child needing help, bright or dull, and not just to 
those favored children who will respond to psychia- 
try’s favorite techniques.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8137. Cunningham, James M., Westerman, Hes- 
ter H., & Fischhoff, Joseph. A follow-up study 
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of patients seen in a psychiatric clinic for children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 602-612.—The 
mothers of 420 former patients of the Children’s 
Center of Metropolitan Detroit were interviewed by 
telephone 5 years after treatment ended. Information 
secured during the interview included the current 
adjustment of the child as seen by the mother, his 
location, economic status, his school or college ad- 
justment, symptomology, and mother’s estimate of 
helpfulness of clinic treatment. 63% of the children 
seem to be making a satisfactory adjustment. Dis- 
cussion by Louis A. Schwartz.—R. E. Perl. 


8138. Donke, Herbert R., & Buchmueller, A. D. 
Preventive mental-health services in public health. 
Children, 1956, 3, 225-231.—The author reviews the 
background and experience of the St. Louis County 
Health Department’s Mental Health Service, begun in 
1951: (1) classification of children’s problems accord- 
ing to degree of severity and service designed to meet 
needs; (2) the clinic service; (3) school services; 
(4) early experiences of the mental health service; 
(5) broadening the service to include preventive men- 
tal health service; (6) future developments; (7) un- 
derstanding the community; and (8) plans under way 
at present.—S. M. Amatora. 

8139. Elkan, I. Interviews with neglectful par- 
ents. Brit. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1956, 3(3), 11l- 
17.—Neglectful parents are sensitive to criticism and 
themselves suffer from the situation they impose on 
the children. 2 interviews illustrate the possibility 
of achieving limited goals with such parents.—A. 
Kadushin. 

8140. Elmer, Elizabeth. Obstacles in treatment 


planning for mothers of little girls. Amer. J. Or- 


thopsychiat., 1956, 26, 613-617.—Failure to make 
meaningful use of clinic facilities by 5 mothers of 
girls aged 3 or 4 was reexamined. There seemed to 
be a piling up of negative influences including deeply 
disturbed relationship with little daughters almost 
since birth, concentration solely on presenting com- 
plaint, promotion of daughters’ dependency, fearful- 
ness of looking into relationship problems, and no 
help from fathers.—R. E. Perl. 


8141. Flynn, Andrew. How parental attitudes 
interfere with counseling. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 
1956, 17, 131, 143.—A cursory discussion of “a few 
of the main problem attitudes and their probable ef- 
fects on the (cerebral palsied) child” is presented.— 
T. E. Newland. 


8142. Fontes, Victor. Le psychotechnique et 
l’hygiene mentale infantile. (Psychotechnics and 
child mental hygiene.) Crianga portug., 1953-54, 13, 
337-344.—The author makes reference to the exten- 
sive use now made of psychotechnics in individual 
and social life, and points out its usefulness in child 
mental health and prophylaxis. He stresses the ad- 
vantages of the use of tests in childhood, not only 
for the study of psycho-motor development as a whole 
but also for the observation of affective life. Eng- 
lish and German summaries. 


8143. Friedemann, Adolf. “Deutungsfreie” 
Kinderanalyse. (Child analysis without interpreta- 
tion.) In Speer, E., Die Vortrige der 5. Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 75-88.— 
On the basis of the analysis of a 12-year-old boy who 
was encouraged to reveal his problems in writing a 
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novel and of a 9-year-old girl with whom the con- 
versation during a crucial hour is recorded, the author 
cautions that the child’s behavior must be analytically 
understood without interfering with his development 
by one-sided interpretations. The child’s lack of self- 
consciousness should be preserved. 15 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 


8144. Ginott, Haim G. Group screening of par- 
ents in a child guidance setting. /nt. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1956, 6, 405-409.—Parents, seeking psy- 
chotherapeutic assistance for their children, are 
screened in a group discussion and interview setting 
for scheduling either for parent education groups or 
for individual intake. “We refer to individual intake 
when the problem presented by the parents is not be- 
tween them and the child but within themselves, or 
when the parents express in their tone, or words, re- 
jection of the child, or when the parents are so gar- 
rulous that they would disrupt any group. We refer 
to parent education groups those parents who basi- 
cally like their children but, for one reason or an- 
other, cannot get along with them. These parents do 
not need intrapsychic change of their own personali- 
ties, but a better understanding of the dynamics in 
the child-parent relationship and of the elements in- 
volved in child growth and development.”—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 


8145. Haberlin, Annemarie. Die Exploration in 
der Erziehungsberatung. (The exploratory stage 
in child guidance.) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 
110-115.—The first knowledge about the child is 
gained from the originally named reason for referral 
and from the anamnesis obtained in interviews with 
the parents, especially the mother. These preparations 
are followed by the initial and extremely important 
talk with the child. This interview should usually 
be kept short. It serves primarily to establish the 
first confidential contact. The child’s statements are 
objectively unreliable but psychologically very re- 
vealing. The exploratory stage does not only serve 
a diagnostic purpose, it already is part of therapy. 
The core of the exploration is the skillful posing of 
questions which are neither traumatic nor simply 
playful or superficial. Exploration is not a cross- 
examination, but rather a genuine conversation based 
on a trusting person-to-person relationship between 
the guidance worker and the child. It may start with 
a subject appropriate to the child’s age and interests 
and it should always end on an encouraging note.— 


D. F. Mindlin. 


8146. Heuyer, Georges. Enquéte sur le pro- 
nostic des troubles du caractére chez l'enfant et 
enquéte de contréle. (Survey of the prognosis of 
character troubles in children and survey of control.) 
Crianga portug., 1953-54, 13, 203-220.—This work 
is based on 4,189 observations chosen from 40,000 
files of the archives of the author’s clinic of child 
psychiatry in Paris. Of these 4,189 patients ex- 
amined for the first time between 10 and 20 years ago 
before the present examination, it was possible to 
reestablish contact in order to arrive at safe con- 
clusions with 650, of whom 527 ¢ and 123 3% A 
parallel enquiry in 2,280 files concerning persons 
who attended primary schools in 1925-1938 was like- 
wise carried out. Of these, it was possible to ex- 
amine reasonably well 350 ¢ and 125 2. (English 
and German summaries.) 
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8147. Hofstein, Saul. Parent-child counseling 
in a multiple service agency. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1956, 40, 438-449.—Based on the concept that case 
work can develop methods and services that will help 
parents “make possible the fullest growth of children” 
and “help children directly to realize their fullest 
growth potential,” the author describes the manner 
in which this program was put into practice in the 
Jewish Community Service of Long Island.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld,. 

8148. Holmes, M. H. Mother and child—a case 
study of a four year old. Brit. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 
1956, 3(3), 25-28.—Case study of successful contact 
by psychiatric social worker in a child guidance clinic. 
Presenting problems of whining, terrified clinging, 
and poor eating were resolved by initially rejecting 
mother with the aid of the social worker.—A. Ka- 
dushin. 

8149. Howard, Frank M. If institutional treat- 
ment is to succeed. Children, 1956, 3, 187-191.— 
Discussing the changed function of the institution 
during the past 25 years, the author analyzes and 
presents points that are essential if success is to be 
achieved. These include (1) a study of the institu- 
tional community; (2) cooperative effort on referral 
and intakes; (3) the importance of preparing the 
child; (4) continuity and planning essential to suc- 
cess; (5) when the child is ready to be removed from 
the institution; and (6) important items at time of 
removal.—S. M. Amatora. 

8150. Inman, Ann. Attrition of child guid- 


ance: a telephone follow-up study. Smith Coll. 


Stud. Soc. Wk, 1956, 27, 34-75.—Telephone inquiries 
were made of families that had come to the Institute 
for Juvenile Research (a Chicago child guidance 
clinic) and had not returned for therapy when the 
clinic offered them the time. Most said they had 
improved in the interim between initial consultation 
and the time the clinic called them for therapy. The 
length of the waiting period was not a factor in the 
failure of these people to accept therapy. Many 
thought they had been referred to another source.— 
G. Elias. 

8151. Katzenstein, Betti. 
conversas com uma psicdéloga. (Conversations of 
difficult children with a psychologist.) Crianca 
portug., 1953-54, 13, 221-261.—This work is in the 
form of a dialogue, and the psychologist studies vari- 
ous situations of difficult children, indicating causes 
and even treatment. The situations studied are di- 
vided into 4 groups: 1. Children and the family; 
2. Children without family; 3. Children and school ; 
4. Children in difficulties. (English, French and Ger- 
man summaries. ) 

8152. Klackenberg, Gunnar. Studies in maternal 
deprivation in infants’ homes. Acta paediatr., 
Stockh., 1956, 45, 1-12.—Developmental and emo- 
tional reactions of 3 matched groups of infants to 
institutionalization are compared. Differences be- 
tween foster children and those from infants’ homes 
were significant but not nearly as great as those re- 
ported by Spitz. No definite case of anaclitic depres- 
sion was detected. French, German, and Spanish 
summaries.—R. C. Nickeson. 

8153. Korsch, Barbara M. Practical techniques 
of observing, interviewing and advising parents in 
pediatric practice as demonstrated in an attitude 
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study project. Pediatrics, 1956, 18, 467-490.—Meth- 
ods for improving pediatric practice in working with 
parents have been developed by David M. Levy and 
co-workers in the Attitude Study Project. 57 refer- 
ences.—E. L. Robinson. 

8154. Kunkel, Eberhard. Ueber die Aufgaben 
des Psychologen in einem Kinderheim. (Concern- 
ing the functions of the psychologist in a children’s 
home.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 
5, 260-264.—The task of the psychologist in dealing 
with adjusted and maladjusted children in a chil- 
dren’s home is at least twofold: (1) to guide the 
adjusted children toward optimal development; (2) 
to diagnose and treat children with personality and 
behavior problems, to help them achieve better ad- 
justment. Various diagnostic techniques and ap- 
proaches to treatment are described.—E. Schwerin. 

8155. Laycock, Samuel R. Counseling parents 
of gifted children. Except. Child., 1956, 23, 108- 
110, 134.—Parents of gifted children often need coun- 
seling to fully understand and help their children 
reach maximum potential and happiness. Parents 
need to know the uneven development these children 
show in social, emotional and intellectual growth, that 
few gifted individuals will find rich satisfactions if 
they are not realizing their potentialities, and that 
few gifted children will realize their potentialities 
unless their emotional and social development is rea- 
sonably mature. A high degree of parental accept- 
ance, understanding and guidance is necessary to 
guarantee full development of these children.—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

8156. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. Child psychiatry and 
religion. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(66), 27-33.— 
Similarities and differences between psychiatry and 
religion, with respect of goals and methods, are dis- 
cussed. Both “emphasize the importance of early 
stages of development” for “the crucial aspect of hu- 
man life, namely, relationships.” If the child’s ego 
is to be healthy, these early relationships must in- 
clude parental spontaneity and limits——A. Eglash. 

8157. McClure, Dorothea, & Schrier, Harvey. 
Preventive counseling with parents of young chil- 
dren. Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(2), 68-80.—This article 
describes a program of brief counseling which is 
offered on an individual basis to the parent, when it 
is felt that the child’s difficulties will respond posi- 
tively to an alteration in the parents’ attitude or 
mode of handling. The concepts upon which such 
an agency operates are also described.—L. Long. 

8158. Mora, George. Sur quelques aspects du 
probléme de la spécialité en psychiatrie infantile 
au point de vue de l’éthique professionnele. (On 
some aspects of the problem of the specialty in child 
psychiatry from the point of view of professional 
ethics.) Criancga portug., 1953-54, 13, 421-432.— 
Child psychiatry, an autonomous sub-specialty of the 
psychological and psychiatric sciences, has developed 
in a number of countries in the last few years. This 
development has been very irregular, and the level 
reached today by child psychiatry in different coun- 
tries presents remarkable variations. (French, Eng- 
lish and German summaries. ) 

8159. Pasamanick, Benjamin. A study design 
for the evaluation of the efficacy of guidance in 
the childhood behavior disorders. Psychiat. Quart., 
1956, 30, 494-503.—Beneficial child guidance pro- 
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cedures have never been adequately evaluated. Im- 
provement in therapeutic methodology can only come 
after hypotheses are evaluated experimentally. A 
$100,000 project for such a scientific evaluation is 
described. “Without such expenditure, we are 
doomed to remain practitioners of an art only, not 
a science.”—D. Prager. 

8160. Reisman, Sylvia D., & Lee, Marilynn. 
Use of material from group treatment of child in 
casework with parents. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 630-634.—In work with parents good use 
can be made of material from group treatment of the 
children. Information from the activity group is 
particularly useful in helping parents to translate 
outward behavior into feelings. The specificity and 
behavioristic content of group material is a familiar 
and comfortable point at which to begin to work to- 
ward understanding the child and his difficulty — 
R. E. Perl. 

8161. Salfield, D. J. Criteria of cure (with spe- 
cial regard to child psychiatry). Acta psychosom., 
psychother. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 107-118.—The 
author has treated long standing seemingly psycho- 
logical problems by medical and physical means with 
significantly good results. Alterations during treat- 
ment should be the smallest compatible with optimal 
normalization. To tamper unnecessarily with normal 
development is dangerous. “The pyramid of aims has 
its base in the biological existence of man, its apex 
in the infinite.” German and French summaries. 19 
references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8162. Schmitt, Kilian. Erziehung zur Arbeit 
im Heim fiir Schwererziehbare. (Teaching to work 
in the institution for behavior problems.) Part I. 
Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 116-122.—Preparation 
for work is a difficult problem but a necessity for the 
child in an institution for behavior problems. The 
goal is not only the teaching of good work habits, 
but the teaching of positive attitudes toward work, 
which will result in personal satisfaction. The prac- 
tical means toward this end are found in: (1) regu- 
lar daily routines; (2) lectures, including short 
friendly thoughts for the day in the assemblies and 
classrooms besides religious instruction and Sunday 
sermons; (3) personal counseling and encourage- 
ment; (4) occupational training courses proper; (5) 
excursions to factories, farms, etc—D. F. Mindlin. 

8163. Schraml, W. Methoden der Kinderpsy- 
chotherapie—Kritischer Uberblick. (Methods of 
child-psychotherapy—critical review.) In Speer, E., 
Die Vortrige der 5. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 
1954, (see 31: 8109), 116-124.—The general indica- 
tions for psychotherapy of psychogenetic disturb- 
ances in childhood are presented. Different treatment 
approaches such as counseling, group discussion, in- 
dividual psychotherapy of parents and play and group 
therapy, relaxation procedures, and hospitalization 
are differentiated as to their applicability—C. T. 
Bever. 

8164. Silveira, Anibal. Problems common to 
children and parents, as detected in a health clinic. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 
119-125.—Service follows human genetic lines and 
counseling centers on family life. Psychotherapy is 
possible only in groups, mostly educational. Chil- 
dren’s problems correlated closely with parental dif- 
ficulties: restless tense children with rejecting guilty 
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parents; shy, submissive children with authoritarian 
parents ; domineering children, emotionally exploiting 
parents; hostile, cruel children, aggressive, despotic 
mother ; suspicious, stealing children, a broken home, 
father a drunkard. German and French summaries. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8165. Stanton, Howard R. Mother love in foster 
home. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 301-307.— 
“Research ... carried on by the Family Study Center 
of the U. of Chicago and the Chicago Child Care 
Society . . . supports the propositions (1) that par- 
ental identification is important to the child’s wel- 
fare; (2) that loving a child and wanting a child 
are two different things; (3) that mother love in 
foster homes is the rule and not the exception.— 
M. M. Gillet. 


(See also abstracts 7531, 7990, 8297, 8777, 8789) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8166. Arnold, Wilhelm. Die faktorenanalytische 
Bestimmung der Arbeitsformen und Berufsgrup- 
pen als kategoriales Einteilungsprinzip. (The de- 
termination of work-forms and vocational classes by 
factor analysis as a principle of categorial classifica- 
tion.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1956, 7, 255-259.—So far 
only classifications of jobs according to the objective 
content have been undertaken. It is proposed to use 
factor analysis for an isolation of those psychological 
factors which are essential for optimal performance 
and to classify jobs according to these factors.—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

8167. Bacquet, R., Cambon, J., Chaudagne, H., 
& Léon A. Etude des interactions enfant-milieu 
dans l’élaboration du choix professionnel. (A 
study of the child-environment interactions in the 
elaboration of profession choice.) BINOP, 1955, 11, 
187-224. 

8168. Barbe, Walter B. Occupational adjust- 
ments of the mentally gifted. Voc. Guid. Quart., 
1956-57, 5, 74-76.—The author lists the character- 
istics which describe the mentally gifted as reported 
by several sources. The following questions are dis- 
cussed: “Do gifted high school students benefit from 
vocational guidance?” “Do all students with high 
1.Q.’s go to college?” “Do all gifted individuals enter 
professional-level occupations?” “Are gifted individ- 
uals satisfied with their occupations?” “Should 
gifted individuals go into teaching?” The author con- 
cludes: “In a democratic society .. . it is essential 
that the talents of individuals be used to the utmost.” 
“. .. it is our responsibility to identify and under- 
stand the gifted and make any necessary provisions 
which will promote their better adjustment to life.” 
—F. A. Whitehouse. 

8169. Bernfeld, J. Le retard morphologique— 
son importance en orientation professionnelle. 
(Morphological retardation—its importance in voca- 
tional guidance.) B/NOP, 1955, 11, 115-119. 

8170. Cambon, J. Le film et le choix profes- 
sionnel des adolescents. (Use of films in vocational 
selection with adolescents.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 
150-155.—9 films were shown to 67 14-year-old boys, 
and they were asked by questionnaire as to what 
aspects might have influenced their choices of a 
career. Certain occupations, particularly building 
and metallurgy, regarded by a control group un- 
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favorably, experienced a change of attitude toward 
desirability —R. W. Husband. 

8171. Davy, H. La structure des services d’ori- 
entation professionnelle. (The structure of the 
vocational guidance services.) BINOP, 1954, 11, 
Special No., 26-39. 

8172. Empey, LaMar T. Social class and occu- 
pational aspiration: a comparison of absolute and 
relative measurement. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
703-709.—The question of whether the “American 
tradition of wanting to get ahead” is shared by the 
lower socio-economic classes was investigated. 
Through questionnaires on a population of high 
school students, it was concluded that when one com- 
pared the attitudes of students in the upper and mid- 
dle with those from the lower classes, the former did 
aspire to higher occupational levels. However, when 
compared to the attitudes of their own fathers, the 
lower class youths aspire to “significantly higher 
occupational statuses than their fathers.” The rami- 
fication of such findings in terms of previous research 
in this area is discussed.—G. H. Frank. 


8173. Froehlich, Clifford P. An investigation 
of precounseling orientation. Voc. Guid. QOuart., 
1956, 4, 103-105.—“This article reports an applica- 
tion of Shostrom and Brammer's ‘precounseling ori- 
entation’ on a sample of high school students.” The 


objective of such orientation is to provide ‘a useful 
readiness function in the total counseling process.’ 
Experimental group showed an increase in request 
for counseling after orientation and testing as com- 
pared to the control group which had testing only. 


Author concludes that more questions were raised 
than answered, and further study is needed.—F. A. 
Whitehouse. 

8174. Galloy, D. Le champ d’activité de l’O. P. 
et son évolution. (The field of activity of vocational 
guidance and its evolution.) B/JNOP, 1954, 11, 
Special No., 213-231. 

8175. Ghiselli, Edwin E. Occupational level 
measured through self perception. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1956, 9, 169-176.—A forced-choice self descrip- 
tion inventory was administered to persons in high 
and low occupations. On the basis of an item analy- 
sis of the responses of these groups an occupational 
level scale was developed. This scale was found to 
differentiate individuals in terms of the level of their 
occupations. Occupational level scores were found 
to be positively related to ratings of proficiency of 
persons in management positions, and negatively re- 
lated to ratings of proficiency of persons in semi- 
skilled and unskilled positions —A. S. Thompson. 

8176. Gille, R. Le film en orientation profes- 
sionnelle. (Films in vocational guidance.) Travail 
hum., 1956, 19, 148-149.—The author discusses in a 
broad way vocational guidance films as compared with 
purely educational films. Arousing enthusiasm is a 
crucial goal—R. IV’. Husband. ; 

8177. Harlow, George. A group guidance inter- 
faith project. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 34-36.— 
Two sectarian agencies cooperated to introduce a 
vocational guidance program into an ongoing neigh- 
borhood cultural and recreational program. Their 
experiences are briefly described.—G. S. Speer. 

8178. King, Leslie Albert. Factors associated 
with the stability of vocational interests of gen- 
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eral college freshmen. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 


16, 1840-1841.—Abstract. 


8179. Krueger, Albert Herman. Factors related 
to persistence in occupational choice in high 
school. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2105-2106.— 
Abstract. 

8180. Mack, Raymond W. Occupational de- 
terminateness: a problem and hypotheses in role 
theory. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 20-25.—Along the 
postulated continuum of “occupational determinate- 
ness,” occupational statuses are ranged in terms of 
“how well defined are the rights and duties of the 
status and how rigid the expectations of the role.” 
Several derivative hypotheses are presented and dis- 
cussed.—A. R. Howard. 

8181. Maillard, M. Essai d’étude—d’un ques- 
tionnaire de caractére en vue de Il’orientation pro- 
fessionnelle. (Essay on a character questionnaire 
for vocational guidance.) BJNOP, 1955, 11, 149-160. 

8182. Marcan, M. Les champs d’activité de 
orientation professionnelle; leur évolution. (The 
fields of activity of vocational guidance; their evolu- 
tion.) BINOP, 1954, 11, Special No., 45-76. 

8183. Mayo, George Douglas, & Thomas, David 
S. Agreement between counselor-counselee voca- 
tional decisions and interest inventory scores. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 37-38.—A comparison 
of the highest interest inventory score, and the occu- 
pational choice arrived at by the counselor and coun- 
selee independent of the test scores, indicates that the 
number making their highest score in the same oc- 
cupation they selected in the counseling situation is 
significantly greater than would be expected by 
chance.—G. S. Speer. 

8184. Mehta, Prayag. Vyavsayik suchnaoan ka 
vitarana. (Disseminating occupational information. ) 
Jan Shikshan, 1956, 8(2), 4-9.—Collection and dis- 
semination of occupational information is becoming 
an important part of vocational guidance because 
of rapid industrialization of India where “white col- 
lar” attitude towards occupations is persisting. The 
best places for the dissemination of such information 
are schools, colleges, employment exchange offices 
and vocational guidance bureaus. There is a great 
need of preparing classified literature on various 
occupations. Some of the main ways of disseminat- 
ing occupational information are lectures by success- 
ful persons belonging to various occupations, stu- 
dents’ visits to factories, training institutions, etc., 
showing of films giving information, preparation of 
pamphlets, posters, charts, etc., organizing libraries 
of occupational guides, occupational exhibitions, semi- 
nars, conferences, etc., radio talks and organizing of 
“careers clubs” in schools.—U. Pareek. 


8185. Miller, Carroll H. Occupational choice 
and values. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 244-246.— 
The frequency with which various values were given 
highest scores by 180 male college students in differ- 
ent occupational choice groups tends to support the 
hypothesis that the frequency with which a particular 
value is regarded as most important is related to ex- 
pressed occupational choice, or lack of it, without 
regard to the occupation chosen.—G. S. Speer. 

8186. Mitchell, James P. Vocational guidance 
and skills of the work force. Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 35, 4-8.—‘“The fundamental contribution of 
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educational and guidance services to the development 
of skill in our times will be to help each individual 
to reorganize and develop his full potentialities so 
that he can contribute at a high level of competence 
in his chosen field and adjust effectively to unpredict- 
able changes in our economy and society.”—G. S. 
Speer. 

8187. Oliver, E. M., & Elder, John A. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the nondisabled. J. Re- 
hab., 1956, 22, 4-5.—Discussion of a recently enacted 
law which provides rehabilitation services for speci- 
fied individuals in the State of Washington who are 
nondisabled but have been found “unable to adjust 
to the labor market and were not eligible for re- 
habilitation services by the general vocational re- 
habilitation agency.” This program enables many 
individuals to avoid continuance on the public relief 
roles, improve and develop skills designed to provide 
suitable employment, reduce or eliminate personal 
traits or characteristics which interfere with success- 
ful job performance. At present only a pilot program 
is in operation but the results appear to warrant the 
belief that with adequate public funds many who are 
ill-equipped for work at present can be made capable 
of carrying out the demands of a vocation for which 
they may be trained.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8188. Patterson, C. H. A Kuder pattern for 
bakers and baking students. Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 35, 110-111.—This paper presents the Kuder 
interest scores of 18 student bakers without previous 
experience in the trade, and 51 student bakers who 
have had previous experience. Both groups are com- 
pared with skilled trade students. It is suggested 
that these data can be useful where the choice of 
baking is being considered.—G. S. Speer. 


8189. Piéron, H. Le role d’un conseiller d’O.P. 
ne doit pas se confondre avec celui d’un éducateur. 
(The role of the vocational guidance counselor should 
not be mixed with that of the educator.) BINOP, 
1954, 10, 133-135. 

8190. Pihlblad, C. T., & Gregory, C. L. Chang- 
ing patterns in occupational choice. J. Teach. 
Educ., 1955, 6, 286-292. 

8191. Pihlblad, C. T., & Gregory, C. L. The 
role of test intelligence and occupational back- 
ground as factors in occupational choice. Soci- 
ometry, 1956, 19, 192-199.—Data consisting of in- 
telligence test scores, parental occupation, and sub- 
ject’s occupation 10 to 12 years after completing 
high school for 1,770 male students from 116 small- 
town high schools were analyzed to evaluate the 
relative influence of test intelligence and occupational 
background in influencing occupational choice. Res- 
ervations on generalization of the findings are ex- 
pressed because of the nature of the sample and the 
limitations of the intelligence test —H. P. Shelley. 


8192. Schofield, Ralph Ayres. Persistency of 
attitudes toward vocational counseling. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2206—2207.—Abstract. 

8193. Sinick, Daniel. Occupational information 
in the counseling interview. Voc. Guid. Quart., 
1956, 4, 145-149.—Although an ability “to use occu- 
pational information with individuals as a part of the 
counseling interview,” “ . the literature is vir- 
tually devoid of material specifically pertinent to this 
competency.” “The purpose of the present article is 
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to bring together relevant references and to indicate 
several principles which seem to emerge from them.” 
The author lists and discusses these under the titles 
of timing, client readiness and participation, printed 
materials and their suitability, use of library, prepara- 
tion for and clarification of reading, integration with 
counseling, adequate coverage of facts, and client and 
counselor attitudes. 28 references —F. A. White- 
house. 

8194. Stott, M. B. Follow-up problems in voca- 
tional guidance, placement and selection. Occup. 
Psychol., 1956, 30, 137-152.—Problems of follow-up in 
vocational guidance, placement and selection are dis- 
cussed under what are felt to be the 6 major points. 
These are: variations in the purpose for which the 
studies are made; differences in the type of informa- 
tion desired; differences in the sources of information 
to be used; problems of selecting the optimum time 
and interval for follow-up; methods of collecting the 
information; and variations in the treatment of the 
information obtained.—G. S. Speer. 

8195. Thorndike, Robert L. Tests as long range 
predictors of vocational careers. Pedagogia, Rio 
Piedras, 1956, 4(1), 71-85.—This is a preliminary 
report on the long range predictive value of the ex- 
tensive testing program set up during the Second 
World War by the Air Force Aviation Psychology 
Program, results of tests being compared with what 
men were doing ten years later. The report includes 
results of a preliminary, limited study. A more com- 
plete and comprehensive study is on the way. “... 
analyses based on an actual follow-up after 12 years 
of 15,000 men tested with some 20 measures of vari- 
ous abilities are something new under the psychologi- 
cal sun. The study should provide a body of data that 
will strengthen enormously the foundation of fact on 
which the counselor, the personnel psychologist, the 
test maker and publisher can build their structures 
of psychometric practice.”—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

8196. Vautrin, H. Etude des désirs profession- 
nels des parents. (A study of the vocational aims of 
parents.) BINOP, 1956, 12, 156-166.—This study 
was developed as part of the vocational guidance of 
14-year-old pupils completing elementary schools. 
After preliminary testing of the pupils, questionnaires 
and letters were sent to the parents. Analyses of re- 
sponses were made on the following bases: (1) choice 
of further preparation involving either additional 
schooling or apprenticeship; (2) type of occupation 
desired. Although some resistance in responding to 
the questionnaire was met, the investigation pointed 
toward the necessity of providing a general vocational 
guidance realizing the roles of home and school so as 
to best utilize the individual potentialities rather than 
to give guidance toward a particular type of work or 
job placement.—F.. M. Douglass. 


8197. Youmans, E. Grant. Occupational ex- 
pectations of twelfth grade Michigan boys. J. 
exp. Educ., 1956, 24, 259-271.—Responses to ques- 
tionnaires by 1,279 boys were analyzed with respect 
to the hypothesis that “Position in the social struc- 
ture ... is more important in formulating the occupa- 
tional expectations of youth than are such factors as 
the home, the school, work experience, and type of 
community.” This factor, measured by occupational 
level of the father, showed the highest degree of as- 
sociation with youth’s occupational expectations of 
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these variables studied. Also considered were rural 
vs. urban community, home, school and work experi- 
ence variables.—E. F. Gardner. 


(See also abstracts 7777, 7823, 7844, 7940, 8250, 
8324, 8400, 8562, 8565, 8582, 8772, 8788, 8954, 
9032) 
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8198. Alvarez, Walter C. The medical com- 
plaints of the relatives of the psychotic, the al- 
coholic, and the epileptic. Eugen. Quart., 1956, 3, 
143-147.—Mental difficulties do not always breed 
true, and if the milder forms of psychosis could be 
recognized a much better basis for the study of 
heredity would be established. Also equally urgent 
is it to study the very common carrier states of dis- 
eases. Minor equivalents of psychosis, to be found 
in the relatives of psychotics and epileptics, should 
not be overlooked. With careful study, investigators 
can find over 50% of relatives of the afflicted having 
such minor forms of disease.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

8199. Assagioli, Roberto. Spiritual development 
and nervous disease. J. Psychother., 1956, 3, 30- 
46.—Spiritual development is a transmutation of nor- 
mal personality, raising consciousness to an alto- 
gether new realm. The change begins with a dis- 
satisfaction or sense of the unreality and vanity of 
ordinary life which formerly absorbed attention and 
interest. What may appear as delusion is rather a 
spiritual awakening, a sense of unity with God, the 
True Self and center of a new life. There may be 


anguish in which the lower impulses reassert them- 
selves and the person suffers guilt and doubt, yet the 


struggle does not come at once to peace. Ordinary 
nervous symptoms have generally a regressive char- 
acter, while the stress and strife of spiritual develop- 
ment have a specific progressive character. Proper 
treatment for the 2 groups should be quite different. 
—P. E. Johnson. 

8200. Berne, Eric. Comparative psychiatry and 
tropical psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 
193-200.—The present growth of interest in compara- 
tive clinical psychiatry is discussed and an account is 
presented of the practice of psychiatry in certain 
tropical countries and the implications thereof. 37 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

8201. Bockoven, J. Sanbourne; Pandiscio, Anna 
R., & Solomon, Harry C. Social adjustment of pa- 
tients in the community three years after commit- 
ment to the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 353-374.—A report “on the 
social adjustment of the ex-committed patient” of 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital. It would appear that 
such patients studied 3 years after discharge are on 
the average making approximately “satisfactory” ad- 
justments on an occupational basis, while family ad- 
justments are somewhat better than “barely adequate” 
on the Barrabee-Finesinger Social Adjustment Scale. 
The findings also reveal that community and economic 
adjustments are a little below the “barely adequate” 
level. A number of other suggestive findings em- 
phasize “that a fuller knowledge of the course of 
mental illness following treatment depends on ob- 
taining frequent contacts with patients over a period 
of many years, beginning soon after the time of their 
release from the hospital.”"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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8202. Caudill, William. Perspectives on admin- 
istration in psychiatric hospitals. Adm. Sci. Quart., 
1956, 1, 155-170.—The author views the psychiatric 
hospital as a small society, and sees administrative 
procedures as part of the structure of this society. 
Some of the special aspects of the over-all social 
structure of psychiatric hospitals are described, and 
an attempt is made to show how these structural as- 
pects influence the nature of the interrelations be- 
tween the administrative and therapeutic processes in 
the hospital. In this sense the hospital is seen by the 
anthropologist as a particularly advantageous con- 
text within which to study the wider problem of 
physiological, psychological, and social variables in 
illness and its treatment. Illustrative examples are 
drawn from current literature in the area of social 
science and medicine and from the author’s own work 
in psychiatric hospitals in the United States and 
Japan.—V. M. Staudt. 


8203. Clinard, Marshall B. Sociology of deviant 
behavior. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1957. xxi, 
599 p. $6.50.—This text, written for courses in 
“social problems” or “social pathology,” consists of 3 
parts. Part I (5 chapters) presents a general dis- 
cussion of social deviation, definitions, and theoretical 
viewpoints. Part Il (12 chapters) presents a so- 
ciological discussion and analysis of selected forms of 
deviant behavior (such as delinquency, crime, murder, 
sex offenses, drug addiction, alcoholism, functional 
mental disorders, suicide, marital and family mal- 
adjustment, old age, minority groups, prejudice). 
Part III (3 chapters) focuses on social control of 
deviant behavior forms.—L. A. Pennington. 


8204. Collier, Rex M. Consciousness as a regu- 
latory field: a theory of psychopathology. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1956, 63, 360-369.—The theory that 
consciousness is a dynamic regulatory process is ex- 
tended, with special refernce to defense systems. De- 
fense reactions are divided into primary and second- 
ary types. “Primary defenses are the more elemental 
and tend to be a psychological flight from stress 
through a constriction of the conscious field. ... 
Secondary defenses . . . tend to stabilize the other- 
wise progressive impairment under stress. Psychoses 
result from excessive use of primary defense under 
continued stress, while the neuroses become the 
elaboration of secondary defense. “The concepts of 
stress, defense system, stress-tolerance threshold, ego 
strength, and boundary permeability are defined in 
ways to provide systematic relatedness with this ap- 
proach.”—E. G. Aiken. 


8205. Cowhig, James, & Andrew, Gwen. A com- 

rison of movement of first admission to selected 

ichigan State mental hospitals. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1956, 40, 555-573.—“‘An attempt to analyze, on a 
limited basis, differences in the change of status of 
first admissions to selected state mental hospitals in 
Michigan for selected years.” It was found that 
“differences between hospitals in the proportion of 
first admissions discharged 3.5 years following first 
admission are associated with differences in the diag- 
nostic composition of the first admission.” Factors 
involved in these differences are discussed.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

8206. Crawfis, E. H. Discharge from state hos- 
pital in relation to competency. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 113, 448-450.—Certain recommendations are 
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made to psychiatrists concerning patients who are 
considered for discharge.—N. H. Pronko. 


8207. Cumming, Elaine, & Cumming, John. The 
locus of power in a large mental hospital. Psy- 
chiatry, 1956, 19, 361-369.—The locus of power and 
prestige in a 2000 bed, state-supported institution was 
found centralized in a non-medical business steward 
due to scarcity of goods and services, the abrogation 
of authority by the doctors, and the general tendency 
toward profit-making goals in our culture. Patient 
care and the morale of the professional staff suffered 
by the encroachment of business interests. Ad- 
ministrative recommendations are suggested to re- 
locate power.—C. T. Bever. 


8208. Eysenck, S. B. G. Neurosis and psychosis: 
an experimental analysis. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 
517-529.—Neurotics, psychotics, and normals were 
administered 16 tests likely to differentiate. Two 
dimensions are necessary to differentiate neurotics 
and psychotics from normals. A composite likeli- 
hood score was calculated from the set of weights 
(latent vectors) obtained from the canonical variate 
analysis. Misclassification rate was 29%—or 21% 
when comparing only the abnormals. 19 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


8209. Frumkin, Robert M. Comparative rates 
of mental illnesses for urban and rural populations 
in Ohio. Rur. Sociol., 1954, 19, 70-72.—“With only 
one exception, it was found that rates of mental ill- 
ness among urban individuals exceeded rates among 
rural people; sometimes the urban rates were two, 
three, or more times the rural rates.” The writer 
uses the classic Kurkheim-Sorokin theory of social 
organization to account for these urban-rural differ- 
ences in mental illness.—R. M. Frumkin. 


8210. Galifret-Granjon, N. Recherches sur la 
nature des insuffisances symboliques dans les re- 
tards du langage et dans les débilités intellec- 
tuelles. (Studies of defective symbolism in language 
handicap and mental deficiency.) Psychol. franc., 
1956, 1, 11.—A theoretical position is presented which 
regards language (written and spoken) as a psycho- 
logical unity subject to continuous developmental in- 
fluences. Data are presented upon written language 
obtained from cases of mental deficiency and dyslexia. 
The former perform in a manner similar to normals 
of the same mental age, and the latter are inferior to 
normals. Quantitative results are not reported.—B. 
A. Maher. 


8211. Getz, Steven B., & Rees, Elizabeth Lodge. 
The mentally ill child; a guide for parents. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. xiv, 88 p. $4.00. 
—A school psychologist and a pediatrician join “to 
give the parents of a mentally ill child a better under- 
standing of the problems they face, (and) to indi- 
cate the possible approaches to a solution of these 
problems.” Aspects of diagnosis, etiology, and treat- 
ment are considered, along with parental attitudes, 
home and community facilities, and a typical case 
history. The League for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children is cited as a cooperative venture. 10 page 
bibliography.—H. P. David. 

8212. Glosser, Harry J. Variability of profes- 
sional and student opinion in the field of mental 
and personality disorders. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2523—2524.—Abstract. 
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8213. Gomirato, Giuseppe, & Gamna, Gustavo. 
Die Verwirrtheitszustainde. (States of confusion.) 
Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, A. G., 1957. 256 p. 
SFr. 25.—This text, translated from Italian, covers a 
wide range of psychic and somatic aberrations ac- 
companying confused states. The 10 chapters range 
systematically from the nosology, etiology, and symp- 
tomatology of mentally confused states to biological 
and histopathological aspects. Included under etio- 
logical factors are age, constitution, toxins, infections, 
shock, and endocrine dysfunctions. Symptomatology 
deals with both physical and psychological factors— 
biology with hematological and bacteriological data 
as well as hormones and vitamins. Numerous refer- 
ences follow each chapter.—B. H. Light. 


8214. Hoffman, Jay L. Rehabilitation concepts 
in mental hospital practice. J. Rehab., 1956, 22(4), 
4-6; 16-19; 31.—There are certain fundamental dif- 
ferences in the rehabilitation of the mentally ill in 
contrast to those with physical disability. As Hoff- 
man points out, in the physically disabled for the 
most part the basic personality structure remains 
fundamentally intact while in the mentally ill “the 
disruption of the personality is the main feature of 
the illness.” The author outlines the practices which 
he feels have proven themselves to be most important 
in the rehabilitation of the mental patient. The so- 
cialization process within the hospital, the vocational 
rehabilitation counseling and the process of the re- 
adaptation of the patient to home and community ap- 
pear fundamental to rehabilitation success. Some of 
the obstacles to this program are briefly discussed and 
the outlook for future progress indicated—M. A. 


Seidenfeld. 

8215. Hollier, Nellie W., & Harrison, Robert M. 
A home care program in the community. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 574-582.—A description of a 


home care program for the mentally ill. Of 209 pa- 
tients placed in home care, only 45 have returned to 
the hospital and of these nearly half are expected to 
be able to return once again to home care shortly. 
This technique seems to demonstrate to patients and 
to their families as well that the patient can live suc- 
cessfully outside the hospital. This procedure en- 
ables ultimate discharge to be planned more effec- 
tively to encompass home and community adjustment 
for the patient.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8216. Hudson, R. Lofton. Sin and sickness. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1956, 10, 65-75.—Though sin and 
sickness are not the same thing, they may be aspects 
of one event or experience. They are related in 
that “sin and sickness may enter into and influence 
the same act. . . . Sin may cause illness and illness 
may contribute to sin. . . . Emotional illness may 
need to be treated before sin can be faced. . . . Both 
sin and sickness involve intrapsychic problems and 
interpersonal disturbances. . . . Both sinners and 
sick people build defenses against anxiety.” The aim 
of both the psychotherapist and the clergyman is ego- 
strength.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

8217. Hutt, Max L., & Gibby, Robert Gwyn. 
Patterns of abnormal behavior. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1957. xvi, 452 p. $6.00.—Written by clinical 
psychologists, this book is designed as an introductory 
general education text in abnormal psychology. It is 
organized from a developmental viewpoint, with 
much emphasis on motivation. In 18 chapters these 
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topics are covered: nature and extent of abnormal be- 
havior; historical perspectives; psychodynamic proc- 
esses; psychodynamic development; deviant behavior 
in childhood and adolescence; psychotherapy for 
children; classifying psychopathology in adults; com- 
mon neurotic and psychotic disturbances; psycho- 
pathology of the aged; psychotherapy for adults; 
schools of psychotherapy; somatic methods of treat- 
ment; problems in psychodiagnosis ; professional prob- 
lems; abnormal behavior and society.—F. Costin. 
8218. Jacobson, Frank N. The voice of the pa- 
tients: an early report. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 
40, 551-554.—Communication between patients and 
staff is often minimal in the mental hospital. The 
development of a patient group program designed to 
permit free expression of patients who attend its meet- 
ings is described. It was brought out at an early 
meeting that patients prefer to be addressed as Mr., 
Miss or Mrs. and not by their first names; that they 
prefer to be spoken of as ladies, gentlemen, men or 
women, rather than boys, girls, etc. Many other sug- 
gestions regarding work uniforms, recreational fa- 
cilities and information they wish to receive about 
mental illness were elicited. This approach to staff- 
patient relationship appears to be producing an im- 
provement in clinical services —M. A. Seidenfeld. 
8219. Kalinowsky, Lothar B. Advances in man- 
agement and treatment in European mental hos- 
pitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 549-556.— 
Based on visits to psychiatric facilities abroad and 
especially on a systematic study made in England 
and Switzerland, the status of mental hospitals 
abroad is evaluated in an effort to determine what 


advances in management and treatment might be of 
value for our own efforts in this area.—N. H. Pronko. 


8220. Klumpner, George H., & Spanyer, J. Car- 


roll. Army psychiatry in Korea following the 
cease fire agreement. II. A follow-up evaluation 
of 133 psychiatric patients from units other than 
the Third Infantry Division. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 113, 325-331.—A follow-up study of 133 pa- 
tients evaluated between September 1953 and March 
1954 reveals that 75% of patients “not in process of 
separation at the time of consultation functioned 
adequately or better after the consultation.” Com- 
parisons are made with a previously published report 
of 149 patients from the same division—N. H. 
Pronko. 

8221. Kubie, Lawrence S. An institute for basic 
research in psychiatry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 
20, 281-287.—Recent grants for the support of re- 
search in mental health and for the training of young 
psychiatrists have failed to provide facilities for 
basic research. These are: “a large staff represent- 
ing all of the behavioral sciences, built around a core 
of clinicians ... ; for these clinicians a minute pa- 
tient load and freedom from administrative, educa- 
tional or general therapeutic responsibilities; suf- 
ficient financial support to afford abundant mistakes ; 
a budget which is secure over at least two decades to 
make possible long-term research; freedom from any 
obligation to account to any external agency; protec- 
tion of the staff from avoidable emotional stresses.” 
—W. A. Varvel. 

8222. Levin, Max. Varieties of disorientation. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 619-623.—There are 3 va- 
rieties: in toxic delirium, where the unfamiliar is 
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regarded as familiar; in some schizophrenia; and in 
organic brain disease, where double orientation is 
typical. 15 references —W. L. Wilkins. 

8223. Loeb, Martin B. Some dominant cultural 
themes in a psychiatric hospital. Soc. Prob., 1956, 
4, 17-21.—The most dominant cultural theme in a 
psychiatric hospital is the diagnostic tendency, that 
is, the tendency for everyone who feels identified with 
the psychiatric aspect of the hospital to relate to 
others by attempting to diagnose their inner feelings 
and to try to deal with them accordingly. Other 
themes center around the significance of the key as 
a symbol of status and of the outside and inside 
worlds of the healthy (therapeutic personnel) and 
the unhealthy (the sick patients).—R. M. Frumkin. 

8224. Malzberg, Benjamin. Cohort studies of 
mental disease in New York State, 1943 to 1949. 
Part I. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 450-479.—A 
statistical study of a group of hospital admissions 
from 1943-1949 covering “the proportion of events 
(discharges, deaths, etc.) that occur within specified 
periods after first admission to the New York civil 
state hospitals. The interval taken is usually from 
the date of first admission to the date when the pa- 
tient left the hospital, either by immediate discharge, 
by placement in convalescent care (parole), or by 
death.” Tabulations of data are included—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

8225. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. 
Ment. Hyg., Albany.) Cohort studies of mental 
disease in New York State, 1943 to 1949. Part II. 
General paresis. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 583- 
598.—A further section of Malzberg’s comprehensive 
cohort studies, this report “is based on a series of five 
successive annual cohorts of first admissions with gen- 
eral paresis to the New York civil state hospitals.”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8226. Malzberg, Benjamin. Mental disease among 
Puerto Ricans in New York City, 1949-1951. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 262-269.—A study of 
first admissions from New York City to mental hos- 
pitals, 1949-1951, compares patients of Puerto Rican 
vs. non-Puerto Rican ancestry. The higher first- 
admission rate of the former is indicated and dis- 
cussed. Other statistical comparisons are made.—J. 
H. Pronko. 

8227. Malzberg, Benjamin. Mental disease in 
relation to economic status. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1956, 123, 257-261.—Since there is a source of error 
in statistics that show first admissions to state hos- 
pitals according to economic status, figures are 
presented that include both private and state hos- 
pitals for Negroes as well as for whites. “In both 
populations . . . the dependent category appeared 
more frequently among first admissions with psy- 
choses associated with old age and dementia praecox, 
and the comfortable category appeared more fre- 
quently among first admissions with involutional psy- 
choses, and definitely among white, among first ad- 
missions with manic-depressive psychoses. It is 
therefore probable that there is some association of 
a qualitative nature between economic status and the 
relative distribution of the psychoses."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

8228. Martin, I. D. Levels of muscular tension 
in psychiatric patients. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1956, 29 (Inset), 24.—Abstract. 
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8229. Menninger, Karl, & Mayman, Martin. 
Episodic dyscontrol: a third order of stress adap- 
tation. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 153-165.— 
Control devices initiated by the ego fall into groups 
representing, in series, increasingly greater degrees 
of failure in integration. Beyond “nervousness” and 
“neurotic” symptoms and syndromes lies the third 
order of regulatory devices characterized by episodic 
dyscontrol to forestall more extensive personality dis- 
integration. The episodic patterns of aggressive be- 
havior include the organized types (sociopathic and 
psychopathic) and the disorganized types (convul- 
sions, attacks of assaultive violence, panic and de- 
moralization, schizoid attacks of brief duration, and 
manic attacks). 42 references.—W. A. Varvel. 


8230. Milbank Memorial Fund. Programs for 
community mental health; papers presented at 
the 1956 annual conference. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1957. 224 p.—The texts of 12 
papers presented at the 1956 annual conference are 
geared to preparing the Fund “for its role of coopera- 
tion with local mental health Boards in exploration, 
evaluation, and demonstration of community mental 
health activities.” Contributed papers deal with the 
functions of the New York State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene in aiding local Mental Health Boards, 
accounts of mental health programs projected in cer- 
tain rural and urban areas, and definitions of the 
changing roles of institutions and services in the new 
community mental health programs including new em- 
phasis on prevention of mental illness—J. C. Frank- 
lin. 

8231. Minski, Louis. A practical handbook of 
(3rd_ ed.) 


psychiatry for students and nurses. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. vi, 144 p. 
—In this third edition of a volume originally pub- 
lished in 1946, the Superintendent of Belmont Hos- 
pital (Sutton, Britain) continues to provide a brief, 


directive outline of psychiatry. The emphasis is on 
organic reactions and somatic therapies. Nursing is 
considered primarily a management function. The 
word “psychology” does not appear in the index. A 
special chapter is devoted to legal aspects and 
pertinent British laws.—H. P. David. 


8232. Mishler, Elliot G., & Tropp, Asher. Status 
and interaction in a psychiatric hospital. Hum. 
Relat., 1956, 9, 187-205.—Members of the staff were 
asked to rate their occupation and other hospital oc- 
cupations according to the prestige scales developed 
by Hatt and Smith, identify their class level by the 
Centers item and specify the degree of interaction 
they have with each other. Responses are analyzed 
on an “inter-group” basis, i.e., social structure was 
the primary concern, and an “intra-group” basis, i.e., 
nature of interpersonal relations. It is suggested 
that these 2 modes of analysis are sufficiently different 
to require caution in moving from structural to mo- 
tivational and behavioral relations. 34 references.— 
R. A. Littman. 


8233. Miiller, C., Burner, M., & Villa, J.-L. 
Hystérie ou schizophrénie; contribution au diag- 
nostic différentiel. (Hysteria or schizophrenia; 
contribution to differential diagnosis.) Encéphale, 
1956, 45, 256-266.—A patient who showed both hys- 
terical symptoms (e.g., hysterical anesthesia and 
abasia, theatrical behavior) and schizophrenic char- 
acteristics (e.g., occasional muteness and motor rigid- 
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ity, affective flatness) is described and the differential 
diagnosis of the 2 conditions is discussed. 19 refer- 
ences.—A. L. Benton. 


8234. Neymeyer, Hubert. Uber pathologische 
Eidetismen. (On pathologic eidetic images.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 234— 
257.—Pathologic eidetic experiences occur in a group 
of non-psychotic borderline conditions, characterized 
by a pathologic regression in the personality struc- 
ture. Ejidetic elements in the various psychotic syn- 
dromes are described. The clinical situations are il- 
lustrated by 14 case reports, and the theoretical basis 
for these experiences is discussed. 43 references. 
Russian summary of the section on non-psychotic 
conditions.—C. T. Bever. 


8235. Nicolaou, George T. State hospital ado- 
lescent treatment unit. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 
450-457.—There is an increased demand for in-pa- 
tient treatment units of emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cents. The mental hygiene department can organize 
and manage such units. The concept and function 
of the treatment team are discussed. ‘The general 
program, special therapies, ward management, and 
personnel-patient ratio are considered. The effective- 
ness of the program will be reported later.—D. 
Prager. 

8236. Norris, Vera. A statistical study of the in- 
fluence of marriage on the hospital care of the 
mentally sick. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 467-486.— 
First admissions in Greater London hospitals show 
the ratio of single to married persons ranging from 
1.5 to 1 to 6.2 for 1, the last being male schizophrenia. 
Single persons also stay in the hospital longer than 
do married patients. There are no sex differences 
except in the greater percentage of females 30 to 49 
years of age in depression.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8237. Pasamanick, Benjamin; Knobloch, Hilda, 
& Lilienfeld, Abraham M. Socioeconomic status 
and some precursors of neuropsychiatric disorder. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 594-601.—It ap- 
pears that there are positive and probably etiological 
relationships between low socioeconomic status and 
prenatal and paranatal abnormalities. These in turn 
may serve as precursors to behavior problems and 
certain neuropsychiatric disorders such as cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, mental deficiency. The authors hy- 
pothesized the existence of a continuum of reproduc- 
tive casualty consisting of a gradient of brain in- 
jury resulting in the death of the fetus or newborn 
at one end and extending through cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, mental deficiency and behavior disorder. 
Negroes and whites were compared as to pathology 
and economic status. 25 references.—R. E. Perl. 


8238. Perry, Stewart E. Observations on social 
processes in psychiatric research; definitions of 
knowledge, method, and science in psychiatry. Be- 
hav. Sci., 1956, 1, 290-302.—Discusses the thesis 
“that psychiatrists under certain social conditions 
tend to devalue their own clinical operations, in terms 
of the desirable qualities of science and knowledge, 
and to overvalue the operations of the quantitatively 
oriented social scientist.” This discussion is in 
terms of psychiatric training and experience, the re- 
search situation, and the responses the individual may 
make in this situation in order to maintain the self- 
concept of researcher. 15 references.—J. Arbit. 
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8239. Plank, Robert. Portraits of fictitious psy- 
chiatrists. Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 259-268.—Science 
fiction is examined for presentations of psychiatrists 
less subject to reality considerations than those which 
appear in more conventional literature. These prin- 
cipal elements are found: “reification and externaliza- 
tion of the causes and cures of emotional illness; re- 
sistance to meaningful treatment; extreme ambiva- 
lence toward the person who administers it... ."—W. 
A. Varvel. 

8240. Popitz, Friedrich. Die Symbolik des men- 
schlichen Leibes; Grundziige einer arztlichen An- 
thropologie. (Symbolism of the human body; basic 
considerations of medical anthropology.) Stuttgart, 
Germany: Hippokrates, 1956. 192 p. DM 18.50.— 
This posthumously published volume consists of 2 re- 
lated monographs dealing with the philosophical 
meaning of disease, the fate of illness, and the sym- 
bolisms of the human body. The entire person is 
viewed in medico-philosophical-anthropological terms 
with manifold suggestions and hypotheses regarding 
therapy and medical treatment.—H. P. David. 

8241. Rocha, José S. Ways of American psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 548.—Impres- 
sions are briefly recorded of this Brazilian psychia- 
trist’s recent survey study of psychiatry in the United 
States.—N. H. Pronko. 

8242. Rose, Arnold M. Neuropsychiatric break- 
down in the garrison and in combat. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1956, 21, 480-488.—The purpose of this re- 
search was to determine whether any significant dif- 
ferences exist between those individuals who suffered 


from “garrison” (an inability to adjust to army life) 
as compared to combat (inability to adjust to constant 
danger, strain, and deprivation) psychiatric break- 


downs. The results of the investigation indicated 
that psycho-social differences exist.—G. H. Frank. 

8243. Saucer, Rayford T., & Deabler, Herdis L. 
Perception of apparent motion in organics and 
schizophrenics. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 385- 
389.—"Experiments reported by previous investi- 
gators indicated a deficit in the perception of apparent 
motion by organic individuals. The hypothesis that 
the deficit is due to lowered organizational ability has 
been advanced. The degree of organizational ability 
of the individual would be reflected in the threshold 
for dissociation of Beta apparent motion into con- 
ponent parts of detail and Omega movement. Or- 
ganics, schizophrenics, lobotomy cases, and controls 
were examined for threshold of Beta dissociation. It 
is concluded that the threshold for loss of Beta ap- 
parent motion can differentiate between certain clini- 
cal groups, and it is inferred that these differences 
are due to organic or functional loss of organizing 
capacity of the cerebral cortex as a whole rendering 
it less able to synthesize sensory data.”"—A. J. Bach- 
rach, 

8244. Schwartz, Charlotte Green. The stigma 
of mental illness. J. Rehab., 1956, 22, 7-8; et al— 
The Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies of 
NIMH has undertaken a study of the impact of men- 
tal illness on the patient’s family. Thirty-three 
families in which the husband was hospitalized in a 
large public mental hospital were selected and the 
wives of the patients given intensive interviews to 
determine their reactions to their husbands’ illness. 
The author suggests “the necessity for ‘treating the 
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community’ as well as the patient” as essential a part 
of the rehabilitation process for the mental patient as 
any of the direct services rendered him.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

8245. Schwidder, Werner. Krisenpunkte der 
seelischen Entwicklung und der Beginn psycho- 
gener Symptomatik. (Critical points of mental de- 
velopment and the beginning of psychogenic symp- 
tomatology.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1956, 5, 193-198.—A study was undertaken to answer 
the question of whether the onset of psychogenic ill- 
ness is facilitated by certain critical conditions in the 
life of individuals. 300 clinic patients ranging from 
18 to 60 years were examined to test this hypothesis. 
In addition, the findings are based on a published 
study of 1000 children and adolescents, who were 
out-patients at the clinic. The results indicate that 
the assumption of a biological causal relationship be- 
tween the maturation process, developmental crises, 
traumatic life experiences, and the formation of 
neurotic symptoms, does not hold up statistically. In 
contrast, there seems to be a relationship between 
critical life situations and character formation.—E. 
Schwerin. 

8246. Scott, Dorothy. Chronic mental patients’ 
reactions to opening their ward. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 113, 366.—A survey of reactions among 
35 women patients 3 weeks after their ward was 
changed from closed to open status, showed that some 
reacted apathetically or negatively to opening their 
ward. Freedom also was viewed differently from 
that of well persons.—N. H. Pronko. 


247. Selye, Hans. The stress of life. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xvi, 324 p. $5.95.—“The 
main purpose of this book is to tell, in a generally 
understandable language, what medicine has learned 
about stress. ... Book I: The discovery of stress de- 
scribes the evolution of the stress concept... .” In 
the second book, “the mechanism through which our 
body is attacked by, and can defend itself against, 
stress-producing situations” is analyzed. “The dis- 
eases of adaptation [book, 4 chapters] deals with 
maladies . . . which we consider to result largely from 
failures in the stress-fighting mechanism.” Book IV 
is a sketch for a unified theory. The final book on 
“implications and applications presents the principal 
lessons to be learned from this study, not only in 
medicine proper, but also as regards man’s ability 
to devise a natural healthy philosophy of life.” Glos- 
sary.—A. J. Sprow. 

8248. Selye, Hans. Stress and psychiatry. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 423-427.—“After a brief 
enumeration of key-references to the literature on 
stress in psychiatry, the following specific problems 
are discussed on the basis of personal experiments: 
1. An “operational definition” of stress, based on 
measurable indicators of this state. 2. Steroid anes- 
thesia. 3. The anticonvulsive and tranquilizing effect 
of steroids. 4. Corticoids and muscular paralysis. 
5. Morphologic changes in the brain produced by 
corticoids. 6. Stress and the inflammatory diseases. 
7. Stress and sexual derangements.” 15 references. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

8249. Simmons, Ozzie G., Davis, James A., & 
Spencer, Katherine. Interpersonal strains in re- 
lease from a mental hospital. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 
21-28.—Shows that in the release process the de- 
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termination of where the patient will live, that is, 
whether or not he will live with his family, other 
kin, or alone, is often decided less by purely medical 
considerations than by social and interpersonal pres- 
sures.—R. M. Frumkin. 

8250. South Dakota Employment Security Dept. 
Our number one challenge. Emplmt. Secur. Rev., 
1956, 23(9), 33-35.—The mentally/emotionaliy im- 
paired constitute the largest single group of handi- 
capped. With sound vocational counseling and selec- 
tive placement procedures, this group is no more dif- 
ficult to serve than any other physically handicapped 
workers. Close cooperation with medical staff and 
promotion of employer and community acceptance are 
also needed to successfully rehabilitate this group. 
The case of Ralph is cited.—S. L. Warren. 

8251. Stotsky, Bernard A., Sacks, Joseph M., & 
Daston, Paul G. Predicting the work performance 
of psychiatric aides by psychological tests. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 193-199.—A test battery 
was utilized to predict the performance of psychiatric 
aides. It consisted of the Custodial Mental Illness 
Scale, Mental Illness Sentence Completion Test, 
Make-A-Sentence Test, Porteus Mazes, a Level of 
Aspiration Test, a Trait Adjective Check List, and 
the Aides Final Examination. Six cutting scores of 
those developed from the 4 differentiating tests ‘“‘con- 
tinued to differentiate the good from the poor aides” 
at a significant level when applied to another sample. 
Limitations of the findings are discussed—M. M. 
Reece. 

8252. Thomas, Alexander; Stern, Marvin, & 
Lilienfeld, Alfred. Relationship of psychosis and 
psychosomatic disease. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 249-256.—A survey of the literature and the 
author’s own experience do not support the notion 
of a direct, inverse relationship between psychosis and 
psychosomatic disease. Instead, all possible relation- 
ships as well as none can and do exist. 28 references. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

8253. Verhaalen, Roman J., Kirk, Weis R., Mar- 
tin, Geoffrey M., Myers, Leila N., & Evans, Jack, 
Jr. A mental health seminar for general hospital 
personnel: a report. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 
413-426.—A report of “an attempt to increase the 
awareness of hospital employees and staffs of the 
importance of these disturbances (mental and emo- 
tional stresses), and an attempt through use of adult 
education techniques to diminish the traumatic effect 
of hospitalization experience by bringing to the whole 
staff of a hospital an increased knowledge and under- 
standing of their patients’ feelings and of the emo- 
tional stresses and strains that the majority of pa- 
tients undergo.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8254. von Baeyer, Walter. Das Psychiatrische 
Krankenhaus. (The mental hospital.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 10, 757-762.—A resume of the Ameri- 
can book of the same name by Stanton and Schwartz, 
with appreciative comments. (See 29: 4248.)—E. 
W. Eng. 

8255. von Mering, Otto, & King, Stanley H. 
Remotivating the mental patient. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1957. 216 p. $3.00.—This part 
of the Russell Sage Foundation study of mental hos- 
pitals aimed to discover encouraging efforts at im- 
proving ward patient care. 20 state-operated, 3 Vet- 
erans Administration, 4 joint university and state re- 
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ceiving and teaching, and 3 private institutions were 
surveyed nation-wide for 14 months. Social classifica- 
tion of patients, the legend of chronicity, and the tra- 
ditional ward management are described as inad- 
vertently impeding progress towards recovery for 
many patients. A number of case histories of actual 
situations deal with various levels of social adjustment 
from basic habit training to the industrial patient 
soon ready for discharge. The different techniques 
illustrate the process of social remotivation. The 
underlying philosophy is presented and ways of 
generalizing from the case histories to other hospital 
situations are discussed.—C. 7. Bever. 

8256. Weigert, Edith. Human ego functions in 
the light of animal behavior. Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 
325-332.—Areas of mutual understanding bridge 
ethology and human development as studied in psy- 
choanalysis. In situations of instinctual conflict ani- 
mals use “displacement actions,” somewhat similar to 
human neurotic symptoms. The random search of 
“appetitive behavior,” observed in human infants as 
in other mammals, matures into the integrated achieve- 
ment of consummatory acts. The child outgrows the 
stage of automatically integrated behavior patterns 
and gains the freedom to evaluate the stimuli of his 
total situation —C. 7. Bever. 

8257. Whitman, Roy M. The rating and group 
dynamics of the psychiatric staff conference. Psy- 
chiatry, 1956, 19, 333-340.—Besides its pedagogical 
functions, the psychiatric staff conference is also used 
at times by many members as a source of emotional 
satisfaction; this makes it a rich field for the investi- 
gation of group interaction. The methodological ap- 
proach and techniques are described. Some typical 
attitudes and interactions of the staff members are 
reported. Seemingly cognitive decisions are fre- 
quently influenced by covert individual and group 
factors. Their influence on patient care requires care- 
ful considerations.—C. T. Bever. 

8258. Wyatt, Frederick. Climate of opinion and 
methods of readjustment. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 
11, 537-542.—The effects which the social prestige 
of an idea have upon its application in psychological 
rehabilitation are indicated. The major purpose of 
the paper is to point out that “... the progress from 
individual observation to the formation of generalized 
principles in the field of psychological rehabilitation 
depends not only on rational effort and good will, and 
on the presence of devoted specialists, but also con- 
versely on the arrest which progress suffers when con- 
siderations of prestige and power begin to influence 
the methods of readjustment.”—S. J. Lachman. 


8259. Zanker, A., & Glatt, M. M. Individual re- 
actions of alcoholic and neurotic patients to music. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 395-402.—From re- 
sponses to questionnaires given in connection with 
musical items presented to them, alcoholics and neu- 
rotics were studied and compared, showed “incon- 
gruous” responses in both, but with greater frequency 
in the neurotic group. The fundamental mechanisms 
involved are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

8260. Zanker, A., & Glatt, M. M. The influence 
of music on groups of alcoholic and neurotic pa- 
tients in a mental hospital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1956, 123, 403-405.—From a study of the reactions of 
mixed groups of alcoholics and neurotics to music, it 
is concluded that patients exposed to music as an 
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adjunct to psychotherapy should be chosen on the 
basis of common musical interest rather than a com- 
mon psychiatric diagnosis. Musical items should be 
within “reach” of the patients but the artist’s per- 
sonality is of major importance in “contacting” pa- 
tients.—N. H. Pronko. 


261. Zilboorg, Gregory. The abuse of the psy- 
chological in clinical psychiatry. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1956, 123, 302-303.—Abstract and discussion. 


(See also abstracts 6804, 7429, 7500, 7576, 7821, 
8003, 8379, 8971) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


8262. Bailey, Orville T., & Woodard, John S. 
Some problems in the pathology of mental defi- 
ciency with microcephaly. Neurology, 1956, 6, 761- 
774.—Post-mortem findings are reported on the brains 
of 9 microcephalic mental defectives. Three types 
of primary microcephaly are distinguished, the defi- 
cient brain development being primary and general 
(microcephalia vera), or consequent to restricted de- 
velopment of focal regions of the neuraxis (schizen- 
cephalic microcephaly) or caused by regressive 
changes in the brain consequent to abnormalities of 
fetal or paranatal development (encephaloclastic mi- 
crocephaly). In addition, a secondary microcephaly 
due to premature closing of sutures or other abnormal 
skull development (craniosynostosis) may occur. 
The latter cases could be aided by early operative 
intervention.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

8263. Benton, Arthur L. Aspects psychométri- 
ques de la débilité mentale. (1!’sychometric aspects 
of mental debility.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1955, 5, 
79-95. 

8264. Esen, Fatma Munire, & Durling, Dorothy. 
Thorazine in the treatment of mentally retarded 
children. Arch. Pediat., 1956, 73, 168-173.—After 
citing the studies of Gatski, Davis, Freed and Peifer, 
and Bair and Herold with chlorpromazine in the 
treatment of children with emotional disturbance 
and/or mental retardation, the authors present a 
similar study of 14 hyperactive, mentally retarded 
boys and 9 controls in a state school. Criteria of the 
WISC and teachers’ and matrons’ observations were 
used in evaluating the effects of the drug by measure- 
ment and observation before and after 2-month treat- 
ment period. The mean gain in I.Q. points for the 
experimental group was 10, and for the controls 8. 
No data are given on the controls for school work 
and classroom behavicr. Changes toward improve- 
ment in the experimental group are reported. Al- 
though it is concluded that “Gains in the intelligence 
tests can be attributed to increased emotional con- 
trol,” this does not explain the nearly equal gains in 
the controls.—/. N. Mensh. 


265. Fischer, E. Reserpine (“Serpasil”) in men- 
tal deficiency practice. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 
542-545.—Trial with 22 unmanageable patients pro- 
duced improvement in 20.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8266. Herlitz, Gillis, & Redin, Bjérn. A field 
study of mental subnormality in children. Acta 
Paediatr. Stockh., 1955, 44, 338-347.—A census in- 
vestigation of imbecility within a group of children 
comprising 10 one-year classes in a population of 
265,000 in Sweden revealed an incidence of mental 
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subnormality (IQ about 65-70 & below) which was 
7.1 per 1000 boys and 5.8 per 1000 girls in the ages 
2-11 years. The distribution of different clinical 
types was reported and educability discussed. French, 
German and Spanish summaries.—R. Nickeson. 

8267. McHale, Julia Lois. Set as a determinant 
in the associations of normal and retarded chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1941-1942.—Ab- 
stract. 

8268. Pasqui, Eugenio. Debolezza mentale: 
abilita psicometrica e abilita enigmistica. (Men- 
tal deficiency: psychometric aptitude and aptitude for 
puzzles.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 951- 
970.—A case of oligophrenia in a male 30 years old, 
with exceptional capacity for solving puzzles and 
good psychometric test results, is analyzed in detail. 
The analysis of the case shows that the solution of 
certain test items is helped by the capacity to solve 
puzzles, while for other items the capacity seems to 
be independent of that involved in puzzles. The lat- 
ter seems to be the result of a special interest and 
intensive practice. The results in Progressive Mat- 
rices would allow the hypothesis of the existence of a 
special category of mentally deficient individuals who 
are “not deficient with normal or supernormal abil- 
ities, but normal with partial limitations.” A Ror- 
schach protocol is also given. Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, German summaries.—4. Manoil. 

269. Phelps, Harold R. Post school adjustment 
of mentally retarded children in selected Ohio 
cities. Except. Child, 1956, 23, 58-62; 91.—105 men 
and 58 women graduates of special classes for the 


mentally retarded in Ohio were studied in the com- 
munity to determine how well they had adjusted 


after leaving the school. 68% were employed at the 
time of the study, 11% were housewives, 11% in 
armed forces, and 11% unemployed. Significant 
variables related to job success were union member- 
ship, being able to do a job well, having social ac- 
ceptability, and IQ above the median for the total 
group.—J. J. Gallagher. 

8270. Pickering, Donald E., & Koulischer, Nina. 
Discordance of cretinism in monozygotic twins. 
A.M.A. J. Dis. Child., 1956, 92, 63-65.—A fourth 
known instance is presented of proved discordance of 
sporadic cretinism in monozygotic twins that “lends 
credence to the assumption that this disorder is not 
genetically determined, but rather secondary to as 
yet unknown environmental factors in utero.”—G. K. 
Morlan. 

8271. Pietrowicz, Bernhard. Psychologie des 
entwicklungsgehemmten Kindes und Methoden 
seiner Erziehung. (Psychology of the child with 
retarded development and methods of his training.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 51-54. 
—Mental retardation encompasses the total person- 
ality, not only the area of intellectual functioning, 
just as emotional disturbance is likely to affect in- 
tellectual efficiency. Special training of the retarded 
child should focus on development of manual skills 
(eye-hand method rather than auditory-verbal ap- 
proach), and on areas of motor expression.—E. 
Schwerin. 

8272. Rogers, Lorene L., & Pelton, Richard B. 
Effect of glutamine on IQ scores of mentally de- 
ficient children. Tex. Rpts. Biol. Med., 1957, 15, 1, 
84-91.—Glutamine has been shown to produce a 
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significantly greater increase in intelligence quotients 
of mentally deficient children as measured by Cat- 
tell’s Test of G than was shown by a similarly-treated 
control group. The results for the group receiving 
glutamine plus pyridoxine were not significantly dif- 
ferent from those for the group receiving glutamine 
alone.—H. A. Goolishian. 


273. Shentoub, S. A., Soulairac, A., & Rustin, 
E. Comportement de l'enfant arriéré devant le 
miroir. (Behaviour of the backward child in front 
of a mirror.) Enfance, 1955, 8, 333-340. 


8274. Waters, Thomas J. Qualitative vocabu- 
lary responses in three etiologies of mental de- 
fectives. Train. Sch. Bull., 1956, 53, 151-156.— 
Scored by Feifel’s system, vocabulary responses from 
the Stanford-Binet for normals, organics, familials, 
and cases of unknown etiology were compared. On 
only the use category were familials lower, and 
organics showed no qualitative difference. It is in- 


ferred that estimates from the vocabulary subtest on 
organics are as safe as on normals.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 7545, 8210, 8616, 8754) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


8275. —-————. Memorandum of evidence to 
the Home Office Departmental Committee on the 
law relating to homosexual offences and prostitu- 
tion. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 29, 1-8.—This 
memorandum was prepared by a committee of medi- 
cal, clinical and academic psychologists, and was ap- 
proved by the Council of the British Psychological 
Society. It is only concerned with homosexuality, 
and no recommendations are made regarding prostitu- 
tion. —P. F. C. Castle. 

8276. Abraham, Hilda C. A contribution to the 
problems of female sexuality. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1956, 37, 351-353.—Interprets cases of vaginismus 
psycho-analytically. Sadistic desires, to take re- 
venge on the husband for the rejection of the patient 
by her father, characterize many such cases. In 
other cases the dominant desire is for masculinity.— 
G. Elias. 

8277. Appel, Kenneth E. Anxiety problems 
within cultural settings. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 526-529.—A variety of culturally-induced anx- 
ieties is discussed as a factor in disease. A parallel 
situation is said to exist within psychiatry as the 
result of the heterogeneity of thinking and training. 
Viewing the formulations, concepts, and theories of 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis in the broader perspec- 
tives of anthropology will help to deepen insights, 
develop sharper outlines and to overcome parochial 
perspectives of workers in these fields—N. H. 
Pronko. 

278. Ardis, J. Amor. Clinical conditions re- 
sembling mescaline intoxication. Bull. Brit. psy- 
chol. Soc., 1956, 29 (Inset), 4—5.—Abstract. 


8279. Barison, F., & Massignan, L. L’onirismo: 
considerazioni psicopatologiche. (Onirism: psy- 
chopathological considerations.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1956, 17, 933-950.—Different types of onirism 
are described in detail. Besides common forms of 
onirism such as true onirism (with hallucinations as 
the main characteristic), hallucinosic onirism (hal- 
lucinosis), and pseudo-hallucinatory onirism, the 
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authors analyze the illusional onirism. The different 
types of onirism correspond to various pathological 
personality conditions. The illusional onirism rep- 
resents a perceptive process nearer to normal percep- 
tion than true onirism. The authors also hypothesize 
the existence of forms of incomplete onirism: inter- 
pretative, confabulatory, and intuitive. The study 
concludes with a critique of the tendency to extend 
oniric pathogenesis to other pathological conditions 
such as delirium, hallucinations or schizophrenic con- 
ditions. These latter conditions present character- 
istics that are not found either in dream or in 
onirism. 20-item bibliography. Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, German summaries.—A. Manoil. 

8280. Bartlet, Deone, & Shapiro, M. B. Investi- 
gation and treatment of a reading disability in a 
dull child with severe psychiatric disturbances. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 180-190.—The sub 
ject of this study was a 9-year-old boy whose inedu- 
cability, specifically inability to learn to read, was the 
focal point of investigation. It illustrates the ex- 
perimental approach to a clinical problem, in which 
a series of experiments designed to analyze the sub- 
ject’s learning processes was carried out. Perceptual 
discrimination, the formation and retention of visual- 
auditory connections, and the abnormality and gen- 
erality of the learning difficulty were investigated in 
the subject and analyzed against control data. A 
remedial program developed in the light of the ex- 
perimental findings proved effective—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

8281. Barylla, Fritz. Zur psychosexuellen Be- 
deutung der Kleidung bei Transvestitismus. (The 
psychosexual significance of the clothing in trans- 
vestism.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 
218-227.—The transvestite seeks to experience the 
love object of opposite sex through wearing its kind 
of clothing. Thus communication at a sexual level 
with persons of the opposite sex is short-circuited. 
Illustrated by a case of incipient autosexual trans- 
vestism in a 25 year old male student.—E. W. Eng. 

8282. Bell, R. Gordon. Alcohol and loneliness. 
J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 171-181.—The thesis is de- 
veloped that the alcoholic, reared in such ways that 
preclude having faith in people, learns to have faith 
“in the bottle.” The problem of dependence vs. in- 
dependence is discussed and related to the social and 
psychological determinants deemed operative in in- 
dividual and “mass” (group) drinking. Suggestions 
are made whereby the client can learn for the first 
time the beginnings of a “give and take” relationship 
with people.—L. A. Pennington. 

8283. Berg, Charles. The problem of homo- 
sexuality. Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 696-708. 
—Part I of a 2-part article. Hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors contributing to homosexuality 
are reviewed and it is suggested that an important 
determinant in the causation’ of homosexuality is, at 
least in many cases, similar to that of fetishism. A 
symbolic significance is attributed to the sexual ob- 
ject, this significance having been acquired at an 
extremely early age, usually during the period of 
infantile amnesia.—L. N. Solomon. 

8284. Berger I., & Rennert, H. Untersuchungen 
mit dem Sceno-Test bei Enuresis und Enkopresis. 
(Investigations of enuresis and encopresis with the 
Scenotest.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
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1956, 5, 140-143.—The study was undertaken to as- 
certain if children with enuresis and encopresis would 
show specific configurations in the Scenotest. 5 girls 
and 15 boys between 7 and 14 years, 10 of whom were 
referred because of enuresis, and 5 each because of 
encopresis and enuresis, were given the Scenotest. 
All children were of normal intelligence, and only 
one of the entire group presented a problem of be- 
havior at home. 20 children with behavior problems 
were used as a control group. The results, which are 
discussed in detail, indicate similarity of configura- 
tions between the 2 groups.—E. Schwerin. 

285. Bergler, Edmund. On “negative” exhibi- 
tionism. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 454-457.—3 
constituents of negative exhibitionism are: (1) ward- 
ing off of a pre-edipal voyeuristic conflict, (2) 
masochistic demonstration of the pre-edipal mother’s 
“cruelty,” and (3) superficial, unconscious, pseudo- 
aggressive forcing of the spectator to suffer by 
arousing his disgust.—D. Prager. 

8286. Bilz, Rudolf. Das Belagerungserlebnis in 
den Alkoholhalluzinosen. Eine Untersuchung 
iiber die Situation und das Verhalten des Sub- 
jekts. (The experience of being besieged in alcohol- 
hallucinoses. An examination of the situation and 
the behavior of the subject.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 
402-409.—The patient experiences an “adrenergic 
crisis” due to intoxication in which he externalizes 
his internal struggle into the space around him and 
so believes himself to be besieged. Characteristically 
it is a community, a group, or an organization into 
which he projects the moral accusations. He does 


not try to save himself by an adequate attempt to 
meet the threatening situation, but he is rather at- 


tracted to it as if in a state of “fascination.” The 
author elaborates on 3 types of “fascination” and 
their theoretical implications —M. Kaelbling. 

287. Bitter-Lebert, Ingeborg. Ein Fall von 
exzessiver Onanie; Bericht einer Spieltherapie. 
(A case of excessive masturbation; report on a play- 
therapy.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1956, 5, 44-48.—A 4.5-year-old girl masturbated ex- 
cessively after reacting with “castration shock” to ob- 
serving her 11-year-old halfbrother in the bath. This 
symptom disappeared after a few sessions of play 
therapy. A detailed case history and description of 
the treatment period of 33 hours over a time span of 
10 months is given. It is concluded that the symptom 
was the result of too little maternal warmth during 
infancy, frustrated sexual curiosity, and castration 
fear (penis envy).—E. Schwerin. 

8288. Boulin, Raoul; Guéniot, Maurice, & La- 
presle, Claude. Le suicide chez les diabétiques. 
(Suicide in diabetics.) Hyg. ment., 1956, 45, 233- 
240.—Suicide among diabetic patients is not par- 
ticularly frequent. Both typical methods, e.g., bar- 
biturates, and methods peculiar to the disease, such 
as injection of massive doses of insulin, may be used. 
Unsuccessful suicidal attempts of the latter type may 
cause an encephalopathy with permanent intellectual 
impairment of severe degree.—A. L. Benton, 

8289. Bourdon, J. A propos du traitemente de 
Vhallucinose alcoolique. (Concerning the treatment 
of alcoholic hallucinosis.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1956, 
56, 507-512.—Two cases of alcoholic hallucinosis are 
described. Cures are described following ECT, after 
other therapies had been followed by no improvement. 
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The author stresses the psychologic components of 
the syndrome as compared with the organic.—B. A. 
Maher. 

8290. Brandt, Fred A. Some psychologic in- 
dications for plastic surgery. U.S. Armed Forces 
med. J., 1956, 7, 523-530.—Slight deformities to 
which a person is sensitive are of psychological im- 
portance. The “family physician” is in a good posi- 
tion to recognize the needs of these persons and to 
suggest correction of the deformities. Care must be 
taken not to prescribe plastic repair if the disfigure- 
ment has become a basis for rationalizations of dif- 
ficulties and set-backs encountered in daily living. — 
G. H. Crampton. 

8291. Brunner-Orne, Martha. Treatment and 
rehabilitation of alcohol addicts in a general hos- 
pital setting. /. Amer. Med. Wom. Ass., 1955, 10, 
193.—Short-term hospitalization followed by a long 
term rehabilitation program has proved effective. 
Twenty-four patients were admitted under the state 
plan, and about 200 other patients have been ad- 
mitted since. While the patient is in the hospital, a 
rehabilitation program can be initiated, either at the 
hospital outpatient clinic, or he can be referred to 
other clinics located near his home or work.—/. 
Neufeld. 

8292. Brunner-Orne, Martha. The utilization 
of group psychotherapy in enforced treatment 
programs for alcoholics and addicts. /nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1956, 6, 272-279.—Recommends coordi- 
nating court action with clinics as “a promising ap- 
proach to the treatment and rehabilitation of alco- 
holics and drug addicts. . . . We feel that adequate 
treatment programs can be successful even though 
the addict is given his initial treatment under pres- 
sure.” Evidence is cited to show increasing role of 
group therapy in treatment of alcoholics.—D. Rayles- 
berg. 

8293. Calvin, Allen D., McGuigan, F. J., Tyr- 
rell, Sybil, & Soyars, Marshall. Manifest anxiety 
and the Palmar perspiration index. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 356.—Brief report. 

8294. Cleckley, Hervey. The caricature of love; 
a discussion of social, psychiatric and literary 
manifestations of pathologic sexuality. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1957. x, 319 p. $6.50.—‘This book 
has two chief themes: sexual disorder and its in- 
fluences, and a critical examination of some con- 
cepts of sexuality which are prominent today in psy- 
chiatry and psychology.” With reference to the first 
theme, Cleckley discusses the pathological reactions 
which are frequently portrayed in contemporary 
novels, plays, poetry and other literary productions. 
He compares the perversions of erotic experiences 
shown in literature with the emotional products of 
sexual disorder displayed by some of his patients. In 
developing the second theme the author attacks the 
contention of some lay writers and professionals that 
sexual disorder is “natural,” and its practices an ac- 
ceptable equivalent of hetero-sexual love. Chapter 
references.—F’. Costin. 

8295. Cleveland, Sidney E. Three cases of self- 
castration. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 386-391. 
—Self-castration in 3 white male patients is de- 
scribed and explained in terms of a long development 
that was based upon needs of a very primitive and 
passive nature and that predisposed the individuals 
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for the act. Rorschach data substantiate such an ex- 
planation.—N. H. Pronko. 

8296. Cooper, Max, & Katz, Joel. The treat- 
ment of migraine and tension headache with group 
psychotherapy. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 
266-271.—Group therapy program conducted for out- 
patients who were diagnosed as cases in which psy- 
chological or psychiatric factors were involved in the 
production of head pain. The goal of therapy was 
the relief of pain and the reduction of anxiety with 
little attempt to develop insight. The first goal was 
definitely accomplished with those patients who con- 
tinued with the group to termination. No definite 
conclusion can be drawn at this time with regard to 
the second goal.—D. Raylesberg. 

8297. Cortez, F. L’internat pour caractériels. 
(Hospitalization for children with character dis- 
orders.) Enfance, 1955, 8, 357-364. 

8298. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. L/’alcoolismo ini- 
ziale nel bambino. (Initial alcoholism in the child.) 
Crianca portug., 1953-54, 13, 143-163.—The author, 
on the basis of personal observations, describes initial 
alcoholism in children when a real and actual state of 
need has not yet been established. Most common 
cases concern excessive use of wine occurring gen- 
erally in families and social circles where alcoholism 
is diffused. It is more frequent in country districts, 
where there is a common belief that drinking wine is 
beneficial to children. Such cases may be encoun- 


tered also in the most miserable quarters of the city, 
where children’s education is neglected. 
German and French summaries. ) 

8299. De Ajuriaguerra, J., Garcia Badaracco, J., 


(English, 


Trillat, E.. & Soubiran, G. Traitement de la 
crampe des écrivains par la relaxation. (Treat- 
ment of writer’s cramp by relaxation.) Encéphale, 
1956, 45, 141-171.—Ideas concerning the pathogenesis 
and treatment of writer’s cramp, with special refer- 
ence to the method of progressive relaxation of Jacob- 
son and the “autogenous training” of Schultz, are 
reviewed. The personal experience of the authors is 
that Schultz’s method appears to be the superior one. 
Writer’s cramp is not a simple hypertonia but an 
affectively conditioned writing dyspraxia—A. L. 
Benton. 

8300. Deutsch, Danica. An instance of Adlerian 
psychotherapy. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
113-130.—A description of the analysis and treatment 
of a man in his early 30’s who came for psycho- 
therapy because of “obsessive thoughts that had been 
bothering him and were interfering with his married 
life.” Descriptions of the patient’s history, progress 
and therapy, and other pertinent information are ac- 
companied by the therapist’s explanation and inter- 
pretation of these details in terms of the Adlerian 
viewpoint.—F. Costin. 

8301. Eisenberg, Leon, & Kanner, Leo. Early 
infantile autism, 1943-55. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 556-566.—In the light of the study of in- 
fantile autism during the past 12 years, 2 pathog- 
nomonic features have been isolated, both of which 
must be present: extreme self-isolation and the ob- 
sessive insistence on the preservation of sameness. 
The history, early onset (within the first 2 years of 
life), and clinical course, distinguish early infantile 
autism from later childhood schizophrenia, to which 
it is probably related generically. Children who learn 
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to talk before the age of 5 have a better outlook for 
future adjustment but a lack of social perceptiveness 
always remains. A rigid distinction between “or- 
ganic” and “functional” is no longer tenable; innate 
as well as experiential factors conjoin to produce 
the clinical picture. 44 references.—R. E. Perl. 


8302. Engel, George L., & Reichsman, Franz. 
Spontaneous and experimentally induced depres- 
sion in an infant with a gastric fistula; a con- 
tribution to the problem of depression. J. Amer. 
psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 428-452.—“. . . in depres- 
sion there is not only the active, oral introjective 
anlage emphasized in classical theory, but also an 
inactive, pre-oral, pre-object anlage.” The active 
phase is an attempt to re-establish the lost object 
relationship through the introjective mechanism, char- 
acteristic of early development. The depression-with- 
drawal of the patient including the gastric hyposecre- 
tion is representative of the inactive, pre-oral phase. 
Specific traumata occurring early in life will pre- 
dispose to the development of depressive phenomena 
through fixations at early developmental levels. “One 
such fixation would be represented in a heightened 
tendency to activate the signal warning of exhaustion 
or helplessness; the other such fixation would be to 
the primitive introjective-projective-reintrojective 
mechanism of the ambivalent core.” 19 references. 
—D. Prager. 

8303. Estes, Hubert R., Haylett, Clarice H., & 
Johnson, Adelaide M. Separation anxiety. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 682-695.—“Separation anx- 
iety is a pathologic emotional state in which child 
and parent, usually the mother, are involved in a 
mutually hostile dependent relationship characterized 
primarily by an intense need on the part of both the 
child and the mother to be in close physical proximity 
to each other.” The dynamic development of this 
neurosis is traced through poorly resolved dependency 
relationships, inadequate fulfillment of the mother’s 
emotional needs, exploitation of a temporary threat 
to the child’s security, suppressive and seductive be- 
havior by the mother, and the growth of destructive 
wishes in the child. A therapy approach is sug- 
gested.—L. N. Solomon. 


8304. Ey, H. Réflexions sur le délire. (Reflec- 
tions upon delirium.) Psychol. frang., 1956, 1, 16—- 
17.—Various theories of delirium are surveyed. The 
proposition is advanced that delirium is a primal psy- 
chological state of the organism and therefore not 
explicable in molecular terms. Fantasy in primitive 
thinking is regarded as a comparable phenomenon.— 
B. A. Maher. 


8305. Ferracuti, F.. & Rizzo, G. B. Analisi del 
valore discriminativo di alcuni segni di omoses- 
sualita rilevabili attraverso techniche proiettive. 
(Analysis of the differential value of certain signs of 
homosexuality obtained through projective tech- 
niques.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1956, No. 13-16, 
128-134.—The results obtained through projective 
techniques in 20 subjects classified as homosexuals 
on the basis of behavioral patterns, are presented in 
detail. The tests used are: drawing of a person, 
TAT, and Rorschach. As homosexual signs are 
taken those most frequently mentioned in the litera- 
ture using these tests. The results show: (1) the test 
of the drawing of a person according to K. Mach- 
over technique, does not differentiate significantly, 
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(2) TAT (on the basis of the interpretation of plates, 
3BM, 14, 17BM, 18BM) also does not differentiate 
significantly, (3) Rorschach (on the basis of 20 signs 
described by W. M. Wheeler, 1949) differentiates on 
an individual level. Although the results, especially 
with Rorschach are significant, they cannot be gen- 
eralized beyond the population studied. 26-item bib- 
liography.—A. Manoil. 

8306. Fischle, W. H. Teufel und Hexe; ein 
kasuistischer Bericht als Beitrag zur Symbolik in 
der Behandlung Jugendlicher. (Devil and witch; 
a case report as a contribution to the symbolism in 
treatment of adolescents.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 134-139.—A_ 19-year-old 
boy with scholastic difficulties, characterized by a 
speech disturbance, underwent 90 hours of analysis. 
An infantile fixation with severe, unconscious mother 
hostility (witch), and conscious father hostility and 
fear (devil), was successfully resolved in treatment. 
The patient's dreams contributed substantially to 
the clarification of his unconscious attitudes.— 
E. Schwerin. 

8307. Forrer, Gordon R. A contribution to the 
dynamics of the fear of insanity. Samiksd, 1956, 
10, 1-3.—Fear of going insane as the result of psy- 
chotherapy represents a displacement of castration 
anxiety and serves as a resistance to the emergence 
into consciousness of incestuous wishes. Discovery 
of sexual differences is re-enforced by or re-enforces 
unconscious guilt and fear accompanying uncon- 
scious sexual wishes toward the parent of the op- 
posite sex. Distorted remnants of the Oedipus com- 
plex constitute one of the bases for the universal fear 
of insanity and the insane.—D. Prager. 


8308. Fried, Edrita. Ego emancipation of 
adolescents through group psychotherapy. /nt. J. 
group Psychother., 1956, 6, 358-373.—The adoles- 
cent seeking therapeutic help is often activated by a 
malfunctioning of the psychic apparatus which can 
be traced to the dominance of unconscious, unfulfilled 
parental needs of an infantile nature. The direction 
and form of the instinctual drives, defenses and other 
functions of the ego of these patients were determined 
by demands of the parents which the patients did not 
consciously recognize as such. The author, in 
therapy, worked toward establishing a self-servicing 
rather than a parent servicing ego.—D. D. Rayles- 
berg. 

8309. Garma, Angel. The meaning and genesis 
of fetishism. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 414—- 
415.—Discusses the fetishism of a patient who de- 
veloped an intense castration anxiety as regards the 
feminine genital organ. He thought it was toothed 
and liable to bite; and he considered it as a wound 
through which a woman could empty herself out.— 
G. Elias. 

8310. Gillespie, A. H. The general theory of 
sexual perversion. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 
396-403.—A “perversion represents a defence against 
the oedipus complex and castration anxiety. The 
defence involves a regression of libido and aggression 
to pregenital levels, so that there is an increase of 
sadism, leading to further anxiety and guilt feeling 
and defences against them designed to protect the 
self and the (loved) object. Libidinization of anx- 
iety, guilt and pain is specially characteristic as a 
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method of defence in perversion.” 26 references.— 


G. Elias. 

8311. Giovacchini, Peter L. Defensive mean- 
ing of a specific anxiety syndrome. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1956, 43, 373-380.—“This syndrome, instead 
of acting as a danger signal that initiates defense 
formation, whether symptomatic or characterological 
in expression, is in itself part of an integrating force 
diffusely incorporated into the ego, and it has a de- 
fensive status of its own.” Clinical material indi- 
cated that an effective experience was equated with 
existence or self-identity, so that to be able to feel 
had become a positive integrating force. An affec- 
tive state phenomenologically identified as anxiety 
was seen as acting as a defense against a more basic 
anxiety.—D. Prager. 

8312. Glauber, I. Peter. The rebirth motif in 
homosexuality and its teleological significance. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 416-421.—Concludes 
that homosexuality is a substitutive process; it is an 
acting out which serves the purpose of relieving in- 
tropsychic tension, and of satisfying wishes to be 
reborn. In 2 cases cited, the author found the homo- 
sexual attraction of the patients to represent wishes 
to be reborn in the image of the “phallic mother.”— 
G. Elias. 

8313. Goldstein, Jacob, & Toch, Hans. An 


analysis of a sample of eccentric mail to the United 
Nations. Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 149-187.—A con- 
tent analysis was made of 72 eccentric communica- 
tions received by the United Nations during a 2- 
month period. Formal characteristics of a sympto- 
matic character and akin to psychotic art were noted 


in all the communications. On the basis of content 
and of inferred dynamics, certain groupings were 
made—secular paranoics, “messianic” writers, “in- 
ventors” and “planners,” and isolationists. Ambiva- 
lence and lack of reality orientation are noted in the 
attitudes toward the United Nations. Problems in- 
volving the relationship between communication and 
expression and the study of motivations of letter- 
writers are discussed. 8 plates give examples of 
communications.—W. A. Varvel. 


8314. Graber, Gustav Hans. Die impotenten 
Don Juans. (Impotent Don Juans.) Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 137- 
143.—Total or partial impotence is frequently encoun- 
tered in men of the Don Juan type. Of 2 cases 
treated psychotherapeutically, one showed marked 
feminine and infantilistic-submissive attitudes toward 
the father and was eventually cured after a prolonged 
Don Juan period. The other, with a persistent in- 
fantile mother fixation, gave up treatment because of 
the very strength of that fixation. English and 
French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8315. Greenbaum, Marvin. A study of the rela- 
tionship between manifest anxiety and expected 
hostility from other people under varying situa- 
tional conditions. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1946.—Abstract. 

8316. Greenwald, Harold. A study of deviant 
sexual-occupational choice by twenty New York 
women. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2228-2229.— 
Abstract. 

8317. Hartmann, Heinz. 
Theorie der Sublimierung. 


Bemerkungen zur 
(Notes on the theory 
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of sublimation.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 41-62.— 
German translation of original paper in Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 9-29, (see 30: 8354). 

8318. Hartmann, Klaus. Zur Phanomenologie 
des Ressentiments und anderer Aversionen. (The 
phenomenology of resentments and other aversions. ) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 198-206.—A 
study of the resentments and aversions in a long 
term relationship between 2 fellow-workers, Aver- 
sions to superiors, to outsiders, and to sick persons 
are shown to be interrelated. These are usually ac- 
companied by ambivalence, incorrigibility, and stereo- 
type formation. These are characteristics of group as 
well as individual pathology.—E. W. Eng. 

8319. Helbig, Hans. Beitrag zur Psychopatholo- 
gie der Knollenblatterpilzvergiftung (Amanita 
phalloides). (Contribution to the psychopathology 
of mushroom poisoning with Amanita phalloides.) 
Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 219-223. 

8320. Hendin, Herbert. Suicide. Psychiat. 
Ouart., 1956, 30, 267—282.—Patients studied had made 
unsuccessful suicidal attempts. In this country a 
high percentage of suicides are by gas. The dy- 
namics of depression are often absent in suicidal pa- 
tients. Where death is a means of gratification, sui- 
cide is a very great danger. Atonement plays a major 
role in regard to suicide. A paranoid disposition is 
present in many suicidal patients. The world is 
blamed for one’s difficulties. If the therapist can 
form a working relationship with the patient, out- 
patient can be conducted with reasonable safety.—D. 
Prager. 

8321. Hitchcock, Alice Boardman. Symbolic 
and actual flight from school. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1956, 27, 1-33.—Compares a group of chil- 
dren having learning disability with a group having 
school phobia. To a significantly greater extent the 
disability group had experienced during their first 
school years: a greater number of illnesses, accidents, 
and losses of loved ones through death and separa- 
tion. Relatively few negative school experiences were 
reported by either group; therefore their problems 
are deemed not to emanate from school life.—G. Elias. 

8322. Imhof, Beat. Bettnasser in der Erzie- 
hungsberatung. (Enuretics in child guidance.) 
Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 122-127.—Neurotic 
type of enuresis results from emotional conflicts. 
Several short case studies illustrate the different 
meanings enuresis may have. Usually a disturbed 
mother-child relationship is at the basis, and the 
enuresis expresses a demand for love. It may be a 
form of “weeping through the bladder.” Recom- 
mended therapeutic rules are: (1) avoid all thera- 
peutic measures which the child would interpret as 
excessive demands or lack of love; (2) uncover the 
emotional conflict and try to get the mother to cor- 
rect her own mistakes if possible. Change of environ- 
ment may be necessary; (3) inhibited or misdirected 
drives and wishes of the child must be helped to de- 
velop in other directions, possibly through the use of 
play therapy; (4) praise and recognition will help to 
increase the child’s feeling of security and of being 
loved and decrease the necessity of seeking substitutes 
for this feeling through enuresis.—D. F. Mindlin. 

8323. Kahlert, Irmgard. Erziehungsschwierige 
Kinder in der Gemeinschaft. (Problem children in 
the group.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
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1955, 4, 299-302.—This is the second of 2 articles 
(see 30: 7335), in which a youth group leader dis- 
cusses her approach to children with behavior prob- 
lems in a group setting. Case histories —E. Schwerin. 

8324. Kaplan, Harold, & Kaplan, Helen S. 
Emotional problems and vocational adjustment. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1956, 30, 34-60.—Emotional 
difficulties affect vocational functioning of 8 out of 
10 psychiatric patients. These vocational difficulties 
frequently require treatment by a psychiatrist often 
in association with vocational rehabilitation by a 
vocational counsellor. All vocational problems that 
are emotionally based should be evaluated by a psy- 
chiatrist. Common psychiatric conditions and their 
vocational manifestations are presented and discussed. 
—D. Prager. 

8325. Kienle, G.. & Wagner, W. Haarausfall 
und psychische Belastung. (Falling out of hair 
and psychic stress.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol, 
1956, 6, 173-184.—Cases of 2 women who reacted to 
great psychic stress by losing their hair are analyzed 
from constitutional, general biological, and biographi- 
cal standpoints. The literature on alopecia neurotica 
is reviewed and discussed. The “pluri-dimensional 
analysis” of Kretschmer, applied to these cases, dis- 
closes a number of factors which may be of possible 
etiological significance. 59 references —E. W. Eng. 

8326. Kingsley, Leonard. A comparative study 
of certain personality characteristics of psycho- 
pathic and non-psychopathic offenders in a mili- 
tary disciplinary barracks: with reference to the 
personality characteristics of immaturity, impul- 
sivity, hostility, avoidance, superficiality, shallow- 


ness, anxiety, guilt, egocentricity, and facility in 


performance tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 


2212.—Abstract. 

‘8327. Krause-Ablass, M. Kontaktschwierig- 
keiten des Kindes. (Problems of contact in chil- 
dren.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 
5, 213-216.—Children with behavior problems suffer 
from more or less complete disruption of contact with 
their environment. The basis for these contact prob- 
lems can be found in the home situation. This is 
illustrated by case histories.—E. Schwerin. 

8328. Landis, Judson T. Experiences of 500 
children with adult sexual deviation. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1956, 30, 91-109.—About 600 of 1,800 
collegiates had had one or more experiences with 
adult sexual deviates. 80% of the boys’ experiences 
had been with homosexuals while more than 50% of 
the girls’ experiences had been with exhibitionists 
and 25% with adults who had fondled them sexually. 
The great majority of the victims seemed to recover 
soon and with few permanently wrong attitudes. 
Family background was not an etiological factor ex- 
cept possibly in the girls who initiated or actively 
participated in such experiences.—D. Prager. 

8329. Lange, Ehrig. Uber einen besonderen 
Fall von Selbstkastration. (An unusual case of 
self-castration.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 320-323.—A 
20-year-old laborer of average intelligence castrated 
himself after careful planning and consideration. He 
had been hard of hearing since childhood and con- 
sidered this to be an insurmountable handicap in 
finding a wife. He temporarily resorted to drinking, 
then contemplated suicide and finally hit upon the 
idea that castration would eliminate his sexual de- 
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sires which, he felt sure, he could never satisfy in 
any acceptable way. After careful preparation he 
performed the operation on himself under the “anes- 
thesia” of alcohol. He kept the testes in a preserva- 
tive so as to later have proof that he had been a 
normally developed man. The author claims that the 
patient had no primary sexual disorder, was not 
psychotic and had no religious motives. 20 refer- 
ences.—M. Kaelbling. 

8330. Lange-Cosack, Herta, & Wissel, Manfred. 
Verhaltungsstérungen bei Kindern mit Lese- 
Rechtschreibschwiache (Legasthenie). (Behavior 
problems in children with reading and spelling dis- 
abilities (legasthenia).) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1956, 5, 241-248.—In German literature 
the term legasthenia is used to describe a congenital 
reading and spelling disability in children of other- 
wise normal intelligence. Behavior problems in chil- 
dren with such disability may arise out of poor school 
achievement in the affected areas, especially in chil- 
dren with previous histories of emotional disturbance. 
Case histories. 26 references.—E. Schwerin. 

8331. Lemere, Frederick. The nature and sig- 
nificance of brain damage from alcoholism. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 361-362.—Prolonged heavy 
drinking can cause permanent brain damage. This 
brain damage in turn, is said to cause the permanent 
loss of control over alcohol so characteristic of al- 
coholism.—N. H. Pronko. 

8332. Lemere, Frederick. (Shadel Sanitarium, 
Seattle, Washington.), Maxwell, Milton A, & 
O’Hollaren, Paul. Sociological survey of 7,828 


private patients treated for alcoholism. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 281-285.—An average or com- 
posite picture is offered of 7,828 private patients 
treated for alcoholism during a 20-year period.—JN. 
H. Pronko. 

8333. Lempp, Reinhart. Zur Atiologie des kind- 


lichen Einstuhlens. (The etiology of fecal soiling 
in children.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 
218.—Discussion of literature followed by pres- 
entation of 9 cases of enkopresis. Based on the views 
of Hess and E. Kretschmer concerning the structure 
of drives, the hypothesis is advanced that fecal soil- 
ing results from “drive irradiation” under affective 
pressures. The particular pressures can often be re- 
lated to demonstrable infantile brain damage or to 
constitutionally weak cerebral function. This theory 
may also be applicable to other psychosomatic dis- 
orders.—E. W. Eng. 
8334. Levine, Milton I., & Bell, Anita. The 
henner aspects of pediatric practice. II. 
asturbation. Pediatrics, 1956, 18, 803-808.—The 
trend in attitudes toward masturbation is reviewed, 
followed by a discussion of the physician’s role in 
advising parents. 18 references.—E. L. Robinson. 
8335. Lowtsky, Fanny. Das Problem des Mas- 
ochismus und des Strafbediirfnisses im Lichte 
klinischer Erfahrung. (The problem of masochism 
and the need for punishment in the light of clinical 
experience.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 331-347.— 
Masochism involves the latent perception of suffer- 
ing as evidence of sought-for love. This is usually 
sought from the internalized image of a strongly 
loved parent who disappointed one’s love, turning it 
to unconscious hate. This produces unconscious 
guilt. Punishment is sought for the guilt to restore 
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belief in the possibility of a loving relationship. An 
essential step in therapy is to show the patient the 
roots of his guilt in the hate resulting from the dis- 
appointment with “reversal” of his love. Four illus- 
trative cases. —E. W. Eng. 


8336. Marconi, Juan; Valera, Anibral; Rosen- 
blatt, Enrique; Solari, Guido; Marchese, Inez; 
Alvarado, Rolando, & Enriquez, Walter. En- 
cuesta sobre prevalencia del alcoholismo en la 
poblacién de una zona de Santiago. (Survey of 
the prevalence of alcoholism in a population sector 
of Santiago.) Rev. Psiquiat. Santiago, 1953-55, 
18-20, 11-16.—The frequency of drunkenness, the 
frequency and duration of drinking bouts and habitual 
drinking were investigated. More than 8% of males 
and less than 1% of females were classified as al- 
coholics. More than 28% of males and less than 1% 
of females were categorized as excessive drinkers. 
“The men/women ratio for alcoholism was 13.2 and 
for drunkenness of any frequency was 12.5.”—E. Sén- 
chez-Hidalgo. 

8337. Meyer, Henry J., Jones, Wyatt, & Bor- 
gatta, Edgar F. The decision by unmarried 
mothers to keep or surrender their babies. Soc. 
Wk, 1956, 1(2), 103-109.—After studying the rela- 
tionships of certain selected background characteris- 
tics of unmarried mothers to the decision to surrender 
or to keep the baby the authors were able to predict 
the decision correctly in about 80% of the cases. 
In another analysis, using a factoral approach, five 
distinctive clusters of interrelated background char- 
acteristics were isolated. The implications of such 
research projects are discussed.—L. Long. 


8338. Miles, James English. Phantom limb 
syndrome occurring during spinal anesthesia; re- 
lationship to etiology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 365-368.—Phantom limb phenomena were ob- 
served in 38 of 42 male patients during spinal anes- 
thesia. Interpretation favors the theory that these 
phenomena are “a reaction of the mind to the com- 
plete sensory and motor deprivation of the lower ex- 
tremities” rather than the effect of the anesthetic act- 
ing locally on the spinal cord. 42 references.—N. H. 
Pronke. 

8339. Miiller-Eckhard, H. Analyse eines Jug- 
endlichen Voyeurs. (Analysis of a young voyeur.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 285- 
289.—A sexual aberration cannot be explained on the 
basis of sex drives alone but must be understood as 
the manifestation of the total personality structure of 
the individual. A case history of a male adolescerit 
voyeur is presented and the theoretical implications of 
his neurosis are discussed.—E. Schwerin. 


8340. Murphy, Donal G. The revalidation of 
diagnostic tests for alcohol addiction. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 301-304.—“This report details re- 
sults of research in which two questionnaires—the 
Manson Evaluation and the Alcadd Test—were used 
in testing 120 female subjects making up four test 
groups: active alcoholics, AA members, social drink- 
ers, and abstainers. While the Manson Evaluation 
did not effectively identify the AA members in the 
test sample, all other results appear to confirm the 
clinical validity, reliability, and predictive power 
claimed by the author for both instruments.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 
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8341. Nacht, S., Diatkine, R., & Favreau, J. 
The ego in perverse relationships. /nt. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1956, 37, 404-412.—The pervert, like the neu- 
rotic, is defending himself through his symptoms 
against aggressive and libidinal impulses, usually 
arising from the oedipal conflict. What distinguishes 
the pervert from the neurotic is the fact that the 
former has erotized his defensive symptom and, often, 
his anxiety as well. This hinders therapeutic prog- 
ress unless the pervert has neurotic symptoms which 
make him sufficiently uncomfortable with his adjust- 
ment to desire to change. 16 references.—G. Elias. 

8342. Osberg, James W., & Berliner, Arthur. 
The developmental stages in group psychotherapy 
with hospitalized narcotic addicts. I/nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1956, 6, 436-446.—Purpose of study of 
group therapy program with male narcotics addicts 
extending over 24% year period was principally to 
broaden staff’s therapeutic attack on the problem of 
addiction and to “increase our understanding of those 
suffering from this symptom of personality disturb- 
ance.” The addict patients appeared to the therapists 
as “seriously disturbed individuals with marked in- 
ability to sustain satisfactory interpersonal relation- 
ships. They appeared basically angry and deprived 
with intense needs for reassurance about sexual iden- 
tity and maturity.” Many “acted out” their great 
need for narcissistic gratification within the institu- 
tion.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


8343. Ovesey, Lionel. Masculine aspirations in 


women ; an adaptational analysis. Psychiatry, 1956, 
19, 341-351—The dynamics of the female patient 
with masculine aspirations are presented for practical 


application in the conduct of adaptational psycho- 
therapy which focusses persistently on the patient’s 
failures in adaptation to his social environment. The 
developmental origins are traced to discourage fur- 
ther efforts at magical repair and to direct the patient 
to realistic solutions. The masculine wish is inte- 
grated behaviorally through the motivations of de- 
pendency and power.—C. T. Bever. 

8344. Pachnerova, Mila. Versuch einer neuen 
Behandlung der Schlaflosigkeit. (Trial of a new 
treatment of insomnia.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 257-260.—Two approaches to 
the therapeutic management of institutionalized pa- 
tients are suggested: (1) diminution of the concern 
over sleeplessness, (2) imposition of a rigid regime 
which does not permit sleep during the day or staying 
in bed awake at night. The use of drugs is held to 
a minimum.—C. T. Bever. 


8345. Paquay, J. A propos d’un cas de néga- 
tivisme. (Concerning a case of negativism.) Acta. 
neurol, belg., 1956, 56, 476-486.—A case of nega- 
tivism in a 29-year-old male patient is presented to- 
gether with a series of notes written by the patient 
himself. The latter provides introspective data rele- 
vant to the course of the illness. Serpasil was the 
major therapeutic agent—B. A. Maher. 

8346. Pare, C. M. B. Homosexuality and chro- 
mosomal sex. J. Psychosom. Res., 1956, 1, 247-251. 
—To check upon the validity of Lang’s 1940 theory 
(male homosexuals are genotypically females), cyto- 
logical study of the body cells found in the obtained 
mouth scrapings from 50 male homosexuals, as con- 
trasted with specimens taken from male and female 
control subjects, was made. The chromosomal sex 
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in the male homosexual group was male in all in- 
stances. This finding is discussed in relation to 
genetic and environmental views of homosexuality. 
29 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


8347. Parker, Raymond. A study of the self- 
corroborating character of the school behavior 
patterns of aggressive and withdrawn children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2214-2215.—Abstract. 


8348. Peters, George A., Jr. Emotional and in- 
tellectual concomitants of advanced chronic al- 
coholism. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 390.—Brief 
report. 

8349. Podolsky, E. Hiallucinosis. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1956, 43, 510-513.—Hallucinations may repre- 
sent endo-psychic perception, wish-fulfillment, or de- 
fense against guilt or inferiority. Hallucinosis dif- 
fers from hallucination in that the unreality of the 
unreal sensory experience is recognized. Hallucina- 
tions express the ideational capacity of the individual 
in images peculiar to that individual. Not all schizo- 
phrenics have hallucinations. Melancholics are often 
hallucinated.—D. Prager. 


8350. Pumpian-Mindlin, Eugene. The analysis 
of pregenital components of severe castration anx- 
iety in a woman. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 
308-320.—A woman in her middle thirties came for 
analysis because she was threatened with divorce 
after 15 years of marriage. Her ability to visualize 
and verbalize resulted in a wealth of associative ma- 
terial which in itself represented one of the main 
forms of resistance in the analysis, which covered 
340 hours. The relevant clinical material is pre- 
sented in this most striking case, with particular em- 
phasis on the significance of the pregenital com- 
ponents. Working through the ambivalent relation- 
ships with the mother led to the resolution of most of 
the patient’s basic difficulties—W. A. Varvel. 


8351. Reif, A. Die Bedeutung der Frigiditat in 
der frauendrztlichen Sprechstunde. (The mean- 
ing of frigidity in gynecological practice.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 163- 
170.—A definition of frigidity, the essence of orgasm 
and various causes of its disturbance. A case is de- 
scribed to show what type of frigidity is amenable to 
surgery in general practice. In 2 cases the difficulty 
was psychosomatic and responded to psychotherapy. 
English and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8352. Richardson, H. B. Pygmalion reaction. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 458-460.—The Pygmalion 
reaction is an adaptive attempt to convert love into a 
less powerful emotion by giving it a rarefied and 
over-esthetic quality. The Pygmalion reaction may 
be a special case of the madonna-prostitute dichotomy. 
—D. Prager. 

8353. Robbins, Lewis L. A contribution to the 

sychological understanding of the character of 
Don Juan. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 166- 
180.—A brief review of the legend of Don Juan in- 
troduces the study of a similar personality found in 
clinical practice. “The Don Juan figure is that of an 
individual whose Oedipus complex is modified and 
inhibited by his narcissistic, pregenital, libidinal fixa- 
tion.” The main function of his erotic activities is 
to contradict inner feelings of inferiority—W. A. 
Varvel. 
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8354. Robinson, J. T., McGhie, J., Severs, E., 
Reiss, M., Halkerston, D. U., Hillman, Janet C., 
Palmer, D. B., & Rundle, A. T. Anxiety states 
in the Army associated with overactivity of the 
thyroid. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 283- 
296.—"“Overactivity in the thyroid gland in associa- 
tion with varied psychiatric symptoms is described. 
Patients were treated on the basis of their metabolic 
disturbances. Clinical progress was correlated with 
changes in the function of the thyroid and adrenal 
cortex.” 15-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

8355. Schwab-Neber, Else. Psychotherapie 
eines jugendlichen Rockaufschneiders. (Psycho- 
therapy of a youthful “coat-slasher.”) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 10, 415-436.—Analytic therapy of a 
19-year-old boy charged with repeated cutting through 
of women’s clothing in a crowd situation, sometimes 
with ejaculation. The court suspended jail sentence 
in favor of parole and psychotherapy. The therapy 
was brought to a successful outcome over a 114 year 
period, in 57 hours. Two years after completion of 
therapy the young man had not repeated his earlier 
offense, was married, had a year old child and was 
highly regarded in the firm for which he was work- 
ing.—E. W. Eng. 

8356. Seymour, John H. Some changes in psy- 
chometric, perceptual and motor performance as 
a function of sleep deprivation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2216.—Abstract. 

8357. Shankel, L. Willard, & Carr, Arthur C. 
Transvestism and hanging episodes in a male 
adolescent. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 478-493.— 
A boy of 17 would dress in stolen female clothing 


during masturbation and would then unsuccessfully 
and repeatedly hang himself so as to add to his pleas- 


The body-phallus equation suggests the utiliza- 
tion of the construction of the neck as a sexual 
stimulant. Six elements cited by Gutheil in the 
etiology of transvestism are homosexuality and cas- 
tration, fetishism, narcissism, exhibitionism, sado- 
masochism, and scopophilia.—D. Prager. 

8358. Sidler, Friedrich. Beitrag zur Saliromanie. 
(A contribution to the study of saliromania.) Psy- 
che, Heidel., 1956, 10, 296-310.—Two cases are de- 
scribed in which the compulsive wetting of women’s 
clothing with various liquids was accompanied by 
sexual feelings. The behavior was shown to be an 
expression of aggressive and destructive impulses 
arising from failure to secure gratification of love 
needs, in one case because of inhibitions, in the other 
case because of “externally caused” separation from 
the wife. Discussion of the theories of H. Kunz and 
M. Boss concerning perversion, with expression of 
preference for the former’s views.—E. W. Eng. 

8359. Simcox, Beatrice R., & Kaufman, Irving. 
Treatment of character disorders in parents of 
delinquents. Social Casewk, 1956, 37, 388-395.— 
Therapeutic techniques which are effective with neu- 
rotic parents of delinquents do not appear to be ap- 
propriate for those parents who have “character dis- 
orders.” Therapy with parents of this type is always 
a long term undertaking. The parent must go 
through 4 definite stages during treatment: (1) es- 
tablishment of a strong relationship; (2) identifica- 
tion with the caseworker; (3) emotional separation 
from the caseworker ; and (4) understanding his own 
behavior and origins. Various types of character 


ure, 
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disorders are described: oral, oral-erotic, oral-sadistic, 
anal, anal-erotic, and anal-sadistic—L. B. Costin. 


8360. Singeisen, Fred. Analyse eines Zwangs- 
charakters. (Analysis of a compulsive character 
disorder.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 277-293.— 
Psychoanalysis of an institutionalized patient with a 
compulsive character disorder. The final resistances 
were overcome by setting a term for terminating the 
analysis and leaving the hospital—E. W. Eng. 


8361. Smartt, C. G. F. Mental maladjustment 
in the East African. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 441- 
466.—The rural bush African does not think pre- 
logically—he just thinks according to his lights and 
his culture is vastly different from the European. 
Details concerning 252 African mental patients are 
given. By European standards many of the people 
would be classified mentally deficient, but very few 
were so diagnosed, and none were classified psy- 
chopaths. Crucial in understanding African motiva- 
tion is the lack of moral code and the relative lack 
of individual differences. 31 references—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

8362. Soeken, Gertrud. Some aspects of be- 
havior disorders in young children. J. soc. Ther., 
1956, 2, 204-209.—The concept of faulty rearing is 
critically examined and the conclusion reached that 
“we must be careful not to blame parents in every 
case because they do not give enough love and security 
. .. we have to study the child’s capacity (biological ) 
to adjust itself to the rapidly changing world.” <A 
plea is made for teamwork among disciplines in co- 
ordinated total push approach to the problems of chil- 
dren. The author also reviews unpublished studies 
of her own in which biological, constitutional, neuro- 
logical as well as psychological factors entered into 
the causation of attention defects in second grade 
school children.—L. A. Pennington. 


8363. Sopchak, Andrew L. Projective study of 
Peter and his parents; revealing the necessary 
therapeutic limitations. J. Child Psychiat., 1956, 3, 
149-200.—Mother referred 8-year-old son, who acted 
silly and threw rocks at other children, to univer- 
sity psychology department. Both parents were 
given MMPI, the Rorschach, and TAT. Peter was 
given Stanford-Binet, WISC, Los Angeles Primary 
Reading Test, California Test of Personality, Per- 
sonality Inventory for Children by Fred Brown, 
Rosenzweig P-F study, the Rorschach, TAT, and 
CAT. Clay therapy and play therapy also were 
utilized. Data from the above psychometric tests and 
projective techniques were presented and evaluated. 
The case exemplified a child’s problems created by 
emotional disturbances in the parents.—S. M. Schoon- 
over. 

8364. Stunkard, Albert J. The “dieting depres- 
sion”: untoward responses to weight reduction 
regimens among certain obese women. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 194.—Abstract and discussion. 


8365. Tempereau, Clinton E. Fear of flying in 
Korea. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 218-223.— 
The author’s experiences in the psychiatric evaluation 
of fear of flying in the case of Air Force personnel in 
Korea is described. The rational approach derived is 
recommended to military and civilian physicians in 
handling the emotional problems of flight—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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8366. Thompson, George N. Legal aspects of 
pathological intoxication (alcoholic insanity). J. 
soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 182-187.—The clinical entity is 
characterized by (1) abnormal response to small 
amounts of alcohol; (2) amnesia for ongoing events; 
(3) automatic, violent behavior. This syndrome, of 
considerable import to society and the law, is dis- 
cussed in relation to psychopathic personality, psy- 
chomotor epilepsy, and other epileptiform reactions. 
The use of the electroencephalograph is of consider- 
able value in legal issues. Analysis of the legal prob- 
lems involved usually indicates that legally the brain 
cortex is responsible, while the basal ganglia and the 
midbrain are “not responsible.”—L. A. Pennington. 


8367. Thurner, F. K. Suizid und Testzeichnung. 
(Suicide and drawing tests.) Z. exp. angewand. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 3, 439-457.—The drawings of 4 suicidal 
patients are discussed, especially the drawings ob- 
tained in Koch’s tree test. This test shows the pres- 
ence of hostility, attitude toward self and reality, 
maturity, levels of personality development, etc. The 
reason for suicide, its manner, and its success or fail- 
ure are related to the drawings. English and French 
summaries.—H. Wunderlich. 


8368. Toman, Walter. Repetition and repetition 
compulsion. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 347- 
350.—“Repetition compulsion may be viewed as a 
special case of the general phenomenon of repetition.” 
All desires develop from rigid to more flexible recur- 
rence, from repetition compulsion to repetition with 
increased intervals and increased variability of in- 
terval.—G. Elias. 


8369. Vincent, Clark E. Social and interper- 
sonal sources of symptomatic frigidity. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 355-360.—Discussion of 
frigidity as “symptomatic of other problems . . . of 
more basic differences in approaches to life. . . . In- 
terclass marriages, overemphasis on technique, where 
sex and love can and do become separated . . . the 
sexual relationship tends to become almost work or 
a chore which loses the spontaneity of a love rela- 
tionship . . . and may become increasingly a physical 
act and less a relationship of love.”"—M. M. Gillet. 


8370. Vogtherr, K. Zur Psychotherapie der 
Schlafstérungen. (Psychotherapy of sleep dis- 
orders.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 309-315.—The gen- 
eral practitioner should treat psychogenic disorders 
of sleep by teaching the patient to direct his atten- 
tion to the emotionally neutral visual or acoustic 
dream-like fragments which usually appear shortly 
before falling asleep. This decreases conscious think- 
ing and reduces the activity of the will. Stimulation 
of the senses should be kept to an absolute minimum 
in conjunction with the intentional relaxation of the 
muscles and auto-suggestive training of the auto- 
nomic functions according to the method developed 
by I. H. Schultz in his “Autogene Training.” 15 
references.—M. Kaelbling. 


8371. Wallerstein, Robert S. Comparative study 
of treatment methods for chronic alcoholism: the 
alcoholism research project at Winter VA Hos- 
pital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 228-233.—A 
series of 178 chronic alcoholic patients on the same 
ward were divided as follows to receive the follow- 
ing treatments: 50 conditioned-reflex; 47 Antabuse; 
39 hypnotherapy; and 42 milieu therapy (i.e., a con- 
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trol group). Antabuse was found to be most help- 
ful—N. H. Pronko. 

8372. Wallerstein, Robert S. (Ed.) Hospital 
treatment of alcoholism; a comparative, experi- 
mental study. New York: Basic Books, 1957. x, 
212 p. $5.00.—Research at Winter V. A. Hospital 
in Topeka is reported in chapters on methodology 
and purposes by the editor and John W. Chotlos, on 
antabuse treatment by G. M. Winship, on condi- 
tioned reflex therapy by Donald W. Hammersley, on 
group hypnotherapy treatment by Merril B. Friend, 
on milieu therapy by Ellis A. Perlswig, and on re- 
sults and implications by Wallerstein. Criteria for 
the 178 patients included abstinence, level of social 
adjustment, absence of other major symptoms, and a 
feeling of difference in attitude and behavior. Over- 
all, the percentage of patients improved was 24 for 
conditioned reflex, 26 for milieu, 36 for group hyp- 
notherapy, and 53 for antabuse. Contraindications 
for each of these approaches are listed—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

8373. Wallings, Jack V. Severe alcoholism in 
career military personnel. U. S. Armed Forces 
med. J., 1956, 7, 551-561.—‘‘Personality features of 
strong, unresolved maternal dependency needs, dif- 
ficulty in forming close interpersonal relationships, 
avoidance of individual responsibility and decision, 
intense oral needs satisfied by the injection of alcohol 
or food, and both conscious and unconscious self-de- 
structive feelings . . . were observed in the individ- 


uals in this study.”—G. H. Crampton. 
8374. Weil, Annemarie P. Some evidences of 
deviational development in infancy and early child- 


hood. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 292-302.— 
Early phenomena in infants and prelatency children 
who are later called deviational or ego-disturbed or 
even schizophrenic include slow rate of growth of 
the ego, reduced resiliency, overfacile regression in 
response to minor frustration, hypertonic states, ex- 
cessive crying in spite of adequate care, gastro-in- 
testinal upsets without detectable cause, deviant drive 
endowment, unusual maturational sequences, early 
fright reactions, extreme autoerotic or autoaggressive 
reactions, persistent compulsive mechanisms, delay in 
object relationships, decreased capacity for gestural 
communication, lag in verbalization, decreased imita- 
tiveness, increased autism, persistence of primary 
processes, and lag in discrimination, tact, and em- 
pathy. These children need a greater and steadier 
support than is supplied by an average environment. 
19 references.—D. Prager. 

8375. Weissman, Philip. On pregenital com- 
pulsive phenomena and the repetition compulsion. 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 503-510.—‘The 
pregenital symptom indicates a more intense loss of 
love object than exists in the pregenital compulsive 
behavior. The loss leads to a more intensive role 
for the archaic superego identifications in instinctual 
control and to a lesser role for the developing ego. 
Also the discharge of unpleasure in pregenital activity 
and play is not necessarily an expression of the repeti- 
tion compulsion. No evidence is available clinically 
as to the continuity of the prelatency compulsive phe- 
nomena with those of postlatency.”—D. Prager. 

8376. Winterstein, Alfred. On the oral basis of 
a case of male homosexuality. /nt. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1956, 37, 298-302.—Summarizes the psycho- 
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analysis of a homosexual who had developed in his 
childhood strong hostility towards the father coupled 
with overstrong attachment to the females of his 
family. The therapy succeeded by encouraging the 
patient to identify himself with the male therapist 
and to accept his own maleness.—G. Elias. 

8377. Wittenberg, Rudolph. Lesbianism as a 
transitory solution of the ego. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1956, 43, 348-357.—“The paper illustrated the hy- 
pothesis of lesbianism as one of the many transitory 
solutions of the partially split ego, which maintained 
the megalomanic wishes by pseudo-sublimation, par- 
tial repression and acting out with substitutes, which 
increased the pathological aspects of narcissism.”— 
D. Prager. 

8378. Wiirfler, P. Selbstblendung eines cocain- 
siichtigen Betriigers. (Self-blinding by a Cocaine 
addicted imposter.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 325-326.— 
A 35-year-old addict, who had been taking Cocaine 
for about 5 years, was suffering from very vivid and 
monotonous visual hallucinations. In full conscious- 
ness he saw many moving red snakes during the day 
and especially at night. He was so tortured that he 
burned his eyes at least ten times with methyl! violet 
from an indelible pencil, and six times he injured 
his eyes with sharp objects such as needles, forks, 
etc. He allegedly intended to get rid of his hallucina- 


tions by this, but he also used it in order to gain 
earlier release from jail, to obtain compensation from 
the government, and to get the sympathy of others. 
The author made the diagnosis of psychosis with 
chronic Cocaine intoxication but denies that the pa- 
tient has full legal indemnity due to insanity.—M. 


Kaelbling. 

8379. Yates, Aubrey J. The use of vocabulary 
in the measurement of intellectual deterioration— 
a review. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 409-440.—Very 
large error is involved in the use of vocabulary score 
as a measure of premorbid intelligence. Moreover, 
vocabulary declines in organics, in epileptics, and in 
all patients hospitalized for long periods of time. 
186 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8380. Zulliger, Hans. Flagrantes Beispiel einer 
“Verdrangung” und einer “Verschiebung nach 
oben.” (A striking example of “repression” with 
“upward displacement.”) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 
294-295.—A school girl’s written account of a male 
exhibitionist. She first referred to his hands as hold- 
ing “something” and subsequently said that his hands 
were “held up,” an example of repression with up- 
ay displacement of the repressed content.—E. W. 
ing. 


(See also abstracts 7276, 7338, 7460, 7496, 7506, 7762, 
8198, 8222, 8229, 8234, 8259, 8260, 8304, 8434) 


Speecun D1sorDERS 


8381. Barbara, Dominick A. Understanding 
stuttering. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1956, 55, 1798-1802. 
—Ancient theories on the causes of stuttering, primi- 
tive methods of treatment, present incidence of stutter- 
ing, and age of onset in the average stutterer are dis- 
cussed briefly. Possible causes and the effect of 
parental attitudes on the child who shows a tendency 
to stutter are considered. The psychological prob- 
lems to be overcome in treatment present serious and 
difficult obstacles.—(Courtesty of Rehab. Lit.) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


8382. Brown, Spencer, F. You can be optimis- 
tic if your child has a speech problem. Crippled 
Child, 1956, 34(3), 4-5.—The prognosis in most 
cases of speech problems is quite favorable, if speech 
therapy is available, but only one child in 6 who 
needs speech therapy is getting it—G. S. Speer. 

8383. Briickner, Peter. Beitrige zur Patho- 
charakterologie stotternder Jugendlicher. (Con- 
tributions to the patho-characterology of young stut- 
terers.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 
4, 289-295.—120 male stutterers between 7 and 17 
years were studied and treated in a children’s home 
during 4 months of residence. Approximately 70 to 
75% of this group is classifiable as follows: 50% of 
“inhibited” stutterers, 15% “impulsive” stutterers, 
35% other neurotic stutterers. The implications of 
stuttering for personality theory are discussed in de- 
tail. A schema of classification for the 3 groups of 
stutterers is proposed. 15 references.—E. Schwerin. 

8384. Briickner, Peter. Die Heim-Behandlung 
stotternder Kinder. (In-patient treatment of the 
stuttering child.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1956, 5, 202-206.—This is a detailed report on 
the therapeutic effects on a special state-sponsored 
program for children with speech impediments (stut- 
terers). 30 children and adolescents received in-resi- 
dence treatment for 4 months. Treatment focused 
mainly on the personality of the individual stutterer. 
The results are discussed.—E. Schwerin. 

8385. Cherry, Colin, & Sayers, Bruce McA. Ex- 
periments upon the total inhibition of stammer- 
ing by external control, and some clinical results. 
J. Psychosom. Res., 1956, 1, 233-246.—By the con- 
trol and manipulation of external acoustic stimuli 
(simultaneous reading, reversed speech, speech-shad- 
owing, separation of air-conduction and bone-con- 
duction functions, high vs. low frequency noise mask- 
ing, for example) it is demonstrated with 54 stam- 
merers that under specific conditions there occurs 
“an almost total inhibition of stammering behaviour.” 
The hypothesis is developed, from the findings, that 
stammering is mediated by “the subject’s perceptions 
of his own low-frequency voice sounds. . . . Stammer- 
ing is a perceptual rather than a motor abnormality. 
Under control, the sufferers (can be) induced to speak 
and read at normal rates.” An appendix, by Pauline 
M. Marland, summarizes clinical observations made 
during the course of the experimental studies.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8386. Cohen, Peter, & Hannigan, Helen M. 
“Aphasia” in cerebral palsy. Amer. J. phys. Med., 
1956, 35, 218-222.—“Many of those who work with 
cerebral palsied children have been impressed with the 
large number who do not speak clearly or intelligibly 
even after intensive speech therapy . . . after careful 
evaluation . . . we find a significant number whose 
problems cannot be dismissed solely on the basis of 
dysarthria, mental deficiency, or hearing loss ...a 
study has been carried out . . . to determine the cause 
of these speech difficulties.” “... it was found that 
a significant number (22) had language difficulties 
resembling aphasia in adults and which might be 
called ‘aphasoid’ or aphasia-like."—-F. A. White- 
house. 

8387. Goodstein, Leonard D., & Dahlstrom, W. 
Grant. MMPI differences between parents of 
stuttering and nonstuttering children. J. consult. 
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Psychol., 1956, 20, 365-370.—This study was “an at- 
tempt to compare the relative psychological adjust- 
ment and personality characteristics of parents of 
Stuttering children (experimental group) and parents 
of nonstuttering children (control group).” No evi- 
dence was found that the etiology of stuttering is 
based on gross psycho-pathology of the stutterer’s 
parents. The results are interpreted as supporting 
the possibility that “such attitudes and adjustments 
of the parents as may be involved in the etiology of 
stuttering are probably limited and specific to the 
speech situation.” 18 references.—A. J. Bachrach. 

8388. Spielberger, Charles D. The effects of 
stuttering behavior and response set on recogni- 
tion thresholds. J. Pers., 1956, 25, 33-45.—The Ss 
were 30 stutterers and 30 nonstutterers. The stimu- 
lus material consisted of the 10 most and the 10 
least stuttered words selected on the basis of each S’s 
performance on a pretest. The results were inter- 
preted as being consistent with the hypothesis that 
response suppression by stutterers accounted for the 
observed changes in recognition thresholds under 
tachistoscopic conditions. 25 references.—M. O. Wil- 
son, 


(See also abstract 8210) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


8389. Abrahams, Doris Y. Observations on 
transference in a group of teen-age “delinquents.” 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 286-290.—Efforts 
at group therapy with a group of teen-age girls, most 
of whom were wards of the Juvenile Court, lead to 


the observation that “group therapy is a particularly 
suitable form of therapy for the acting-out teenager.” 
The difficulties presented by young delinquents as pa- 
tients are seen as related to difficulties around trans- 
ference.—D. Raylesberg. 

8390. Baan, P. Quelques remarques sur la rela- 
tion entre la criminalité de profession ou d’habi- 


tude et le déséquilibre mental. (Some remarks on 
the relation between professional or habitual criminal- 
ity and mental imbalance.) Hyg. ment., 1956, 45, 
197-222.—Various aspects of the problem of criminal- 
ity (e.g., question of innate predisposition, importance 
of social factors, contribution of factor of mental de- 
ficiency, legal status of recidivists) are discussed.— 
A. L. Benton. 

8391. Barvash, James T. An investigation of the 
predictability of prison adjustment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2520-2521.—Abstract. 

8392. Board, Richard G. An operational con- 
ception of criminal responsibility. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 113, 332-336.—“If the operations stem- 
ming from a concept comprise its meaning, the mean- 
ing of criminal responsibility is defined as deterrent 
efficiency and/or efficient punishability, quantitative, 
Operational concepts without the metaphysical con- 
notations of moral responsibility. As a consequence, 
the role of the psychiatrist in the courtroom is spe- 
cifically revised.”—N. H. Pronko. 

8393. Chaube, Saryu Prasad. Aparadhi balakon 
ka upchar. (Dealing with delinquents.) Shiksha, 
1956, 8(3), 27-31.—Special care is needed in dealing 
with delinquents. A thorough physical and psycho- 
logical examination of the child is essential. Attempt 
should be made to meet the needs of the delinquent. 


31: 8388-8398 


The steps suggested by Baker Foundation, Boston 
have been cited—U. Pareek. 

8394. Chein, Isidor. Narcotics use among juve- 
niles. Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(2), 50-60.—Several in- 
vestigations designed to study the use of drugs by 
juveniles are described. The subjects were New 
York City males. The relationship between de- 
linquency and drug usage was studied and the be- 
havioral and attitudinal characteristics of users and 
non-users are compared. The personality of the 
young addict is also described.—L. Long. 

8395. Clinard, Marshall B. Research frontiers 
in criminology. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 7, 110- 
122.—While psychiatric theory stresses emotional 
background, the rival sociological approach em- 
phasizes group factors (social norms, roles, and 
urbanization, for example). A plea is made for re- 
search programs that are both social and psychological 
in plan and execution. A review of current research 
trends on criminalism yields 6 needs which can best 
be met by the interdisciplinary approach—L. A 
Pennington. 

8396. Cohen, Albert; Lindesmith, Alfred, & 
Schuessler, Karl. (Eds.) The Sutherland papers. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1956. 
vi, 330 p. $5.00.—‘Few American criminologists 
have had an influence on criminology comparable to 
that of the late Edwin H. Sutherland. The present 
volume is a collection of some of his papers written 
over a period of 25 years. It makes accessible in a 
convenient form published papers of lasting signifi- 
cance and also unpublished documents. . . . The ar- 
ticles have been chosen primarily because of the 
light they shed on his ideas and how they evolved.” 
The volume’s 8 sections deal topically with the 
theory of differential association, white-collar crime, 
crime and social organization, juvenile delinquency, 
control of crime (general and current aspects), meth- 
ods and techniques, and evaluation of criminological 
research. 4-page “selected bibliography of the writ- 
ings of Edwin Sutherland.”—L. A. Pennington. 

8397. Conrad, John. The social worker in to- 
day’s correctional agency. Nat. Prob. Parole Ass. 
J., 1956, 3, 208-210.—Able, professionally-trained 
persons entering correctional agencies may expect 
fairly rapid advancement to supervisory or administra- 
tive levels of operation. Training in the area of ad- 
ministrative techniques, supervisory methods and 
procedures in the in-service training of agency per- 
sonnel is required. Furthermore, the social worker 
should be proficient in program analysis and research 
for the correctional agency with which he is affiliated 
even at an early stage of his experience.—A. Bassin. 


8398. Conway, Albert. In praise of children’s 
court judges. Nat. Prob. Parole J., 1956, 2, 39-42.— 
The legislature, in establishing children’s courts, 
made a wise social approach to a difficult problem by 
empowering the judge to have a child within his 
jurisdiction examined by a physician, psychologist or 
psychiatrist and, when necessary, to have him sent to 
a hospital for psychiatric study and observation. 
Parental failure as one of the causes of delinquency 
is discussed. The recommendation of Dr. Wesley 
Allinsmith, Harvard, that parents “err on the side 
of firmness in disciplining their children,” is ap- 
proved. Judges of children’s courts are handicapped 
by the lack of tools, services and personnel necessary 
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for the best performance of their duties with children 
in many jurisdictions.—A. Bassin. 


8399. Diamond, Bernard L. The simulation of 
sanity. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 158-165.—Too much 
legal and psychiatric attention is paid to the rare 
problem of simulation of insanity. Professional ef- 
forts, including those by the psychologists, should be 
much more often directed toward the detection of the 
frequently encountered simulation of sanity by those 
awaiting trials. Illustrative case reports are given. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

8400. Duchery, Simone. Quelques aspects du 
probléme d’orientation professionnelle des mineurs 
délinquants. (Some aspects of the problem of voca- 
tional guidance of delinquent minors.) B/NOP, 1955, 
11, 335-344. 

8401. Fontes, Vitor, & de Assis Pacheco, Olinda. 
Um caso de clinica psico-social. Morte de dois 
menores por uma crianca de onze anos. (A psy- 
cho-social clinical case of an 11-year-old girl who killed 
2 others.) Crianca portug., 1953-54, 13, 129-142.— 
The subject is an 11 year old girl who killed 2 other 
children. The examination of this girl through Ror- 
schach’s, Pfister-Heiss’s (pyramid) and Koch's (tree) 
tests, as well as through Lowenfeld’s “little world,” 
free drawing and painting and group psychological 
examination was unanimous in revealing emotional 
alterations and a fundamental predisposition to do 
what she did and which she endeavored to hide con- 
sciously. English, German and French summaries. 


8402. Foster, Arthur Lee. The relationship be- 
tween EGG abnormality, psychological factors and 
delinquent behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2210-2211.—Abstract. 

8403. Frumkin, Robert M. Race of men serving 
life sentences in the Ohio penitentiary. /. Negro 
Educ., 1955, 24, 506-508.—Of those serving life 
sentences in the Ohio Penitentiary it was found that 
Ohio Negro males have committed relatively 12 times 
as many crimes as whites, 9 times as many first de- 
gree murders, 20 times as many second degree mur- 
ders, 4 times as many rapes, and 17 times as many 
burglaries. The author shows how this crime differ- 
ential is due to the low status of the Negro in 
American society and shows how in an all Negro 
community in which there was equality of oppor- 
tunity that the community was essentially “crimeless” 
in more than 2 decades. 16 references—R. M. 
Frumkin, 

8404. Galvin, James. 
linquent girls. 


Some dynamics of de- 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 292- 
295.—Behavior characteristics are described and their 
underlying dynamics are discussed for these ‘teen-age 
delinquent girls —N. H. Pronko. 


8405. Geis, Gilbert, & Woodson, Fred W. Match- 


ing probation officer and delinquent. Nat. Prob. 
Parole Ass. J., 1956, 2, 58-62.—Little research has 
been directed toward resolving the problem of match- 
ing delinquent and probation officer, aside from the 
“faltering, intuitive” steps along these lines in the 
well-known Cambridge-Somerville study. The mem- 
bers of a probation staff who are otherwise tech- 
nically competent possess, in addition, special and 
different casework attributes. It is suggested that 
staff members be classified in a number of seemingly 
relevant areas such as (1) sex, age; (2) background, 
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experience and interest; (3) personality traits de- 
termined by a battery of psychological examinations ; 
and (4) expressed interest in various types of clients. 
The value of the matching program should later be 
established by a systematic evaluation of results.—A. 
Bassin. 

8406. Giffin, Mary E. Is juvenile delinquency 
a medical problem? J. Amer. Med. Wom. Ass., 
1956, 11, 169.—Not only psychiatrists but also general 
practitioners should view delinquent acts as the the 
behavioral manifestations of disturbed family rela- 
tionships. Delinquent behavior is a reflection of a 
poorly integrated conscience which may impose very 
rigid controls on some types of behavior but re- 
markably lax about others. To permit a child to fol- 
low anti-social activities reflects a destructive at- 
titude toward the child. Unconsciously, the parents 
of delinquent children wish harm for their children. 
The sources of intense anger in the parents are usu- 
ally in their own background. All delinquency should 
be considered serious. The physician’s first and most 
important role in dealing with the individual case is 
that he should uphold the law even if he is tempted 
to help his patients by asking for leniency. 3 case 
histories.—/. Neufeld. 

8407. Glover, Edward. Psycho-analysis and 
criminology; a political survey. /nt. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1956, 37, 311-317.—Surveys the relationship of 
psycho-analysis to the study and treatment of crimi- 
nals. Concludes that (1) the psycho-analyst should 
examine the different states subsumed under the 
heading of crime, and (2) psycho-analysis can help 
more by developing methods of research and methods 
of crime prevention, than as technique for curing 
criminals.—G. Elias. 

8408. Glueck, Sheldon. Mental illness and crim- 
inal responsibility—a radio lecture. J. soc. Ther., 
1956, 2, 134-157.—Dramatic re-enactment of the trial 
of Daniel McNaghten (1843) accused of the murder 
of the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel is presented 
in the manner of a stage play. The problem of re- 
sponsibility in relation to history and to the present 
is pinpointed.—L. A. Pennington. 


8409. Glueck, Sheldon. Theory and fact in crim- 
inology. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 7, 92-109.—The 
thesis is developed that the theory of differential as- 
sociation (Sutherland and Cressey) fails to organize 
and integrate the “findings of respectable research and 
is, at best, so general and puerile as to add little or 
nothing to the explanation, treatment and prevention 
of delinquency.” Nor can “association” defined as 
“identification” suffice to account for antisocial be- 
havior. These and other views are discussed in rela- 
tion to the author’s investigations over the years.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

8410. Glueck, Sheldon. Two international crim- 
inologic congresses: a panorama. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1956, 40, 384-405.—This is Part I of a 2-part 
report. Glueck summarizes the First United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Offenders (Geneva, August 22-Sept. 3, 1955) 
and the Third International Congress on Criminology 
(London, Sept. 12-18, 1955). Among the several 
topics considered at the UN Congress were: (1) 
Standard minimum rules for the treatment of prison- 
ers; (2) Selection and training of personnel for penal 
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and correctional institutions; and (3) Prevention of 
juvenile delinquency.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8411. Godwin, George. Criminal man. New 
York: George Braziller, Inc., 1957. vi, 277 p. $4.00. 
—By literary narration the author traces in 24 chap- 
ters the contributions to criminology made by out- 
standing men in the last 2 centuries. Stress is placed 
upon the interacting roles of 2 interacting forces, 
humanitarianism and the scientific method, in the 
evolution of the science of criminology. “As the 
best study of mankind is man, so is the criminal him- 
self the proper subject for the study of crime.” The 
volume is said to be suitable for “anyone interested 
in the problem of crime and delinquency in the human 
community.”—L. A. Pennington. 

8412. Griinhut, Max. Bemerkungen zur fran- 
zésischen und englischen Jugendgerichtsbarkeit. 
(Remarks concerning French and English juvenile 
court practices.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1956, 5, 264-266.—The laws and juvenile court 
practices in France and Great Britain are briefly re- 
viewed and contrasted with those of the German 
juvenile courts—E. Schwerin. 

8413. Guttmacher, Manfred S. Why psychia- 
trists do not like to testify in court. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1956, 20, 300-307.—Some psychiatrists 
refuse all court room employment and others will ac- 
cept only if they are cast in the role of neutral ad- 
visers to the court. The adversary method of trial 
is far from ideal for the presentation of opinion 
testimony. “Second to being used as a partisan, 


is the psychiatrist’s objection to the way in which he 
is generally forced to present his opinion testimony.” 


He objects also to the necessity of publicly baring 
professional secrets. Finally, the psychiatric witness 
objects to the legal tests of criminal responsibility 
as based upon concepts which many contend have no 
reality in mental life as they have come to understand 
it—W. A. Varvel. 

8414. Hopmann, Werner. Zur Aetiologie, Vor- 
beugung und Behandlung der Jugendverwahrlos- 
sung (II). (Concerning the etiology, prevention, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 119-127.—This is 
the second and last part of a summary report (see 
31: 4920) on the results of a series of studies on 
juvenile delinquency, undertaken by various “social 
study groups” (regional conferences) upon sugges- 
tion of the UN. This second article is concerned with 
(1) prevention of juvenile delinquency; (2) treat- 
ment of delinquents; (3) report on the proceedings of 
the conference.—-E. Schwerin. 

8415. Kadlub, Karl Joseph, Jr. The effects of 
two types of reinforcement on the performance 
of psychopathic and normal criminals. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1946-1947.—Abstract. 

8416. Kephart, William M. Racial factors and 
urban law enforcement. Philadelphia, Pa.: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 209 p. $5.00.— 
The day-to-day activities of a metropolitan police de- 
partment are exposed by interviews with Negro and 
white police of all ranks. Interaction between white 
police and Negro offenders, between Negro police 
and Negro offenders, and between Negro and white 
police is noted in 11 chapters which specifically deal 
with administration, commanding officers, the white 
patrolmen, Negro personnel, the Negro press, a sum- 
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mary, and recommendations. 41 selected readings.— 
C. K. Bishop. 

8417. Lejins, Peter P. Criminology for proba- 
tion and parole officers. Nat. Prob. Parole Ass. J., 
1956, 3, 200-207.—The probation and parole officer 
requires thorough schooling in the etiology, treatment 
and prevention of criminality, a body of knowledge 
which has been accumulated during the past 80 years 
in the observation, planned research and writing of 
academic criminology. Current theories of crime 
causation are based on psychoanalytical literature, the 
concept of socialization in a criminalistic subculture, 
differential association, and cultural conflict. The 
correctional practitioner should as well be aware of 
generally discarded theories of crime causation. He 
should be familiar with the effects of incarceration 
and the nature of institutional programs. He should 
have some knowledge of criminological research in 
the area of “parole prediction.” He should be ac- 
quainted with foster home placement as a treatment 
technique. Finally, he should be aware of the various 
types of prevention known to criminology. “... to 
arrive at a profession of correctional work, a spe- 
cialized educational program with emphasis on crimi- 
nology will be the most important requisite.”—A. 
Bassin. 

8418. Le Maire, Louis. Danish experiences re- 
garding the castration of sexual offenders. /. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1956, 47, 294-310.—The content of 
the 1929 Danish law is set forth; the interpretation 
and management of law, along with statistics (1929- 
1942), are discussed. It is concluded that “there can 
be no doubt regarding the justification of ‘castration 
therapy,’ and therefore it cannot be surprising that 
we who have had the opportunity of following this 
form of treatment and observing the results thereof, 
must also feel it incumbent on us to raise the question 
for discussion in those countries where the scruples 
... still prevail.”—L. A. Pennington. 

8419. Lentz, William P. Rural urban differ- 
entials and juvenile delinquency. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1956, 47, 331-339.—Sociological study of 
130 rural and 290 urban boys committed to the Wis- 
consin School for Boys (1948-1949) presented “con- 
siderable evidence that . . . urban theories do not 
wholly explain rural delinquency .. . it is doubtful if 
the Glueck’s theory of maturation would possess much 
utility in dealing with rural groups. Apparently the 
criminal culture has little or no effect upon rural 
boys comparable to that which it has upon urban 
groups.” These and other differentials suggest the 
need for segregation in treatment and rehabilitation 
programs. It is also concluded that “most statistical 
studies of mixed rural-urban groups of delinquents 
will produce erroneous findings.”—L. A. Pennington, 

8420. Luther, B. R. Need for psychological 
services in Indian prisons. J. correctional Wk, 
Lucknow, 1954, 1, 27-33.—Psychology can help In- 
dian correctional work in proper diagnosis, classifica- 
tion and differential treatment. Case work is greatly 
needed, but the cultural peculiarities should not be 
lost sight of. —U. Pareek. 

8421. Maury, Louis. Psychologie des détenus 
des différentes nationalités a Neuengamme. ( Psy- 
chology of prisoners of different nationalities at 
Neuengamme.) ev. Psychol. Peuples, 1955, 10, 
132-151. 
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8422. Mieskes, Hans. Die Phasen der pida- 
gogischen Fehlentwicklung; neue Forschungs- 
ergebnisse aus dem Bereich der Verwehrlosung 
und der jugendlichen Straffalligkeit. (The stages 
of development of delinquent behavior ; recent results 
of research on dejection and juvenile delinquency. ) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder psychiat., 1956, 5, 54-59. 
—It is possible to recognize 5 major developmental 
stages characterizing delinquent behavior, which may 
ultimately lead to crime in the adult personality. If 
we consider the “signs” which go into these develop- 
mental stages as genetic and characterological criteria, 
the diagnosis and treatment of delinquent youngsters 
will be greatly facilitated.—E. Schwerin. 

8423. Mitchell, F. W. A study of 90 cases of 
delinquency. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 47-60.—A 
comprehensive study of 90 cases of delinquency sup- 
ports the conclusion that the conditions contributing 
to delinquent behavior are usually such complex ones 
as personal tension, defective discipline, insecurity, 
lack of home guidance, and emotional disability. It 
is suggested that sub-grouping various cases of de- 
linquency according to outstanding features would be 
desirable—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

8424. Neustatter, W. Lindesay. The mind of 
the murderer. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. viii, 232 p. $6.00.—‘In this book I have en- 
deavoured to present a cross-section of the different 
types of murderer, considering them according to the 
types of psychological disorders and personality de- 
fects which they showed. . . . | have, as far as pos- 
sible, used material from my own (medical) case- 
book.” The 16 chapters therefore deal with specific 
cases from the English scene, each of which reflects 
a specific diagnostic entity —L. A. Pennington. 

8425. Newton, George. Trends in probation 
training. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 7, 123-135.— 
History, development, past and present philosophies, 
and illustrative case reports are interwoven in this 
picture of the probation movement in England. The 
current trend is toward the psychodynamic and the 
understanding of the individual’s needs.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

8426. Nye, F. Ivan. The rejected parent and 
delinquency. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 291- 
296.—"Hypothesis to be tested: there is a positive re- 
lationship between rejecting attitudes towards parents 
and delinquent behavior in adolescents.” Descrip- 
tion of the “methodology,” graphs and summary. 
“The hypothesis that there is a relationship is sup- 
ported.” Suggestions for further research. Critique, 
p. 297-299 by H. Ashley Weeks. Rejoinder, p. 299- 
300 by F. Ivan Nye.—M. M. Gillet. 

8427. Ohlin, Lloyd E., Piven, Herman, & Pap- 
penfort, Donnell M. Major dilemmas of the social 
worker in probation and parole. Nat. Prob. Parole 
Ass. J., 1956, 3, 211-225.—The basic problem faced 
by the social worker in probation and parole work is 
that his academic training had not given him the 
skills and guides to action for converting a relation- 
ship of control and authority into one of consent and 
treatment. He is confronted by special circumstances 
in an area of practice where his caseload differs from 
that of more traditional settings, where powerful com- 
munity forces oppose his ideals. He responds to these 
unexpected and painful dilemmas by withdrawal 
to another setting, experimental-evasive-manipulative 
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tactics, and alienation from his professional identifi- 
tion. If social work is to retain probation-parole as 
an area of application it will have to participate in the 
solution of the outstanding identified problems con- 
fronted by the practitioner in the field—A. Bassin. 


8428. Piper, Bertha J.. & Le Grow, Dorothy. 
Tutoring for behaviorial delinquents. Amer. J. 
occup. Ther., 1956, 10, 147-149.—The authors sug- 
gest that “a broad-visioned concept of contemporary 
occupational therapy programs in psychiatric institu- 
tions should place special value on the significance 
of providing scholastic instruction for adolescent pa- 
tients along with the equally important and more 
frequently prescribed therapeutic occupations.” Some 
selected material from the records of 18 behavioral 
delinquent individuals is included. With due allow- 
ance for individual differences and the degree of 
pathology involved, efforts should be made to provide 
the adolescent psychiatric patient as much of the 
normal educational program as will prepare him for 
living effectively in the milieu to which he is being 
returned.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8429. Prell, Arthur Ely. The effectiveness of a 
penal treatment program and its relation to parole 
behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2549.—Ab- 
stract. 

8430. Rapaport, Walter. Progress in treatment 
of psychopathic delinquents. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 
166-170.—An overview of the approaches in theory 
and practice to the rehabilitation of the psychopathic 
delinquent, broadly defined, is presented by the Di- 
rector of Mental Hygiene, State of California —L. 
A. Pennington. 


8431. Rauf, Abdur. 


Psychosis and juvenile de- 
linquency. Medicus, Karachi, 1956, 13(1), 26-30.— 
Delinquency is one way the patient seeks relief from 


mental tensions. The American School which has 
extended the concept of schizophrenia to the psycho- 
genic is critically examined. The author further 
states that few studies on the relationship between 
psychosis and delinquency have been reported; hence, 
the importance of psychosis as an etiological factor 
in delinquency has not been established—A. H. 
Alawi. 


8432. Reckless, Walter C., Dinitz, Simon, & 
Murray, Ellen. Self concept as an insulator against 
delinquency. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 744-746. 
—This research was aimed at an investigation of the 
factors which kept boys from becoming delinquents. 
Essentially, the non-delinquent boy seemed to be char- 
acterized by the self concept of a “good boy,” i.e., 
law-abiding and obedient, with strict values about 
right and wrong, conforming to the expectations of 
parents, teachers, and other parent surrogates, and 
felt that strong parental direction and non-deviant 
companions accounted for his attitude and behavior. 
The non-delinquent group was also characterized by 
a background involving a stable family environment. 
—G. H, Frank. 


8433. Schiele, Burtrum C., & Paulson, Monrad. 
The Minnesota Supreme Court employs the Dur- 
ham test. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 559-560.— 
A case is reported in which the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota employed the wording of the Durham test 
to the effect that an act which the psychotic patient 
recognized as wrong should not be considered apart 
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from the psychosis which was responsible for the 
wrong act.—N. H. Pronko. 


8434. Schmideberg, Melitta. Delinquent acts as 
perversions and fetishes. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 
37, 422-424.—Delinquency is a perversion and can 
be approached analytically. Both neurotic and per- 
verse symptoms spring to a strong extent from similar 
etiology. They differ mainly in the nature of their 
symptoms, the neurotic reaction being autoplastic and 
the perverse alloplastic—G. Elias. 


8435. Shapiro, Leon N., & Russell, Donald H. 
Psychotherapeutic investigation of imprisoned 
public offenders. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 409. 
—Abstract. 


8436. Shulman, Harry Manuel. The detention 
of youth awaiting court action. Nat. Prob. Parole 
Ass. J., 1956, 2, 116-122.—The history, function and 
physical conditions of jail detention are reviewed. It 
is noted that the daily life of the detention prisoner is 
one of constant waiting under conditions of heightened 
tension, anxiety and unfamiliar restrictions. These 
abnormal circumstances produce the responses of hos- 
tile passivity and hostile aggression characterized by 
brooding withdrawal on one hand and irritability, as- 
saultiveness on the other. Recommendations to reduce 
the evils of jail and city prison detention include (1) 
juridical changes, (2) improved detention facilities 
and programs, and (3) special remand shelters for 
young persons.—A. Bassin. 


8437. Silverman, Edgar. Surveillance, treatment, 
and casework supervision. Nat. Prob. Parole J., 
1956, 2, 22-26.—Many workers in probation have felt 
that surveillance and treatment are incompatible as 
approaches to the problem of dealing with the offender 
and his antisocial conduct. This paper presents the 
point of view that surveillance and treatment (1) are 
not antithetical and (2) should be not merely bal- 
anced, but integrated. ‘For many delinquents this 
treatment has produced hopeful and positive changes 
in attitude and behavior.”—A. Bassin. 


8438. Simcox, Beatrice R., & Kaufman, Irving. 
Handling of early contacts with parents of de- 
linquents. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 9, 443-450.—In 
this paper the authors discuss various factors that 
affect the caseworker’s handling of exploratory or 
intake interviews with clients who are parents of de- 
linquents. During these interviews the caseworker 
must be chiefly concerned with establishing a contact 
that may develop into a therapeutic relationship. 
This exploration, therefore, must be sensitive to the 
client’s defenses and typical ways of reacting.—L. B. 
Costin. 


8439. Smith, Philip M. Prisoners’ attitudes to- 
ward organized religion. Relig. Educ., 1956, 51, 
462-464.—Fifty inmates of the Michigan State Re- 
formatory were administered a questionnaire con- 
cerning attitude toward churches. The majority stated 
that they had been regular church members, had 
studied the Bible in church schools and had come 
from church going families. Close to half thought 
churches were effective forces for good and would 
make a man who was down feel at home.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

8440. Sorensen, Robert C. The effectiveness of 
the oath to obtain a witness’ true personal opinion. 
J. crim, Law Criminol., 1956, 47, 284-293.-—The his- 
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tory and use of the oath are set forth and then re- 
lated to the problem of its application to the procure- 
ment of an opinion in court from the non-professional 
witness. It is concluded that an interview outside 
the courtroom might correct for the difficulties en- 
countered in court when a witness is asked to express 
an opinion.—L, A. Pennington. 


8441. Stanton, John M. Group personality pro- 
file related to aspects of antisocial behavior. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 47, 340-349.—Adminis- 
tration of the Group Form of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory to 100 white and 100 
Negro state prison inmates indicated, upon statistical 
analysis, no significant difference in scores between 
the 2 racial groups. “Very significant differences on 
all scales were found between the inmates and the 
normals on whom the test was standardized.” It was 
concluded that “there are personality differences be- 
tween a prison group and a normal group.” It is sug- 
gested that the Group Form of this test has value as 
a screening device in military and prison settings.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

8442. Stearns, A. Warren. The psychiatrist be- 
fore the court. Fed. Probation, 1956, 20(4), 26-28. 
—A practicing psychiatrist describes the process of 
expert testimony. Fees, qualifications, impartiality 
and dress are discussed.—R. W.. Deming. 


8443. Tec, Leon. A Sa as a participant 
observer in a group of “delinquent” boys. /nt. J. 


group Psychother., 1956, 6, 418-429.—Because the 
delinquent is deeply dependent upon the group’s psy- 
chological support, none of the boys in the “de- 
linquent” group showed the capacity to lead in a con- 


structive direction. “On the basis of my experience 
it seems to me that the only possible solution to such 
a problem is a permanent participant observer who, 
while being a part of the group as far as work and 
play are concerned, has enough training and inner 
resources to resist the compulsive acting out of the 
boys and direct them through a positive identification 
with him to a better integrated life.”"—D. D. Rayles- 
berg. 

8444. Trent, Richard D. The effect of program 
on the attitudes of delinquent boys at a state 
training school. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1956, 30, 
117-126.—A new orientation program was effective 
through better understanding of treatment needs, 
better programming according to needs, better prep- 
aration for the regular program, and staff develop- 
ment to meet specific problems.—D. Prager. 


8445. Undeutsch, U. Eine grundsatzliche Ent- 
scheidung des Bundesgerichtshofes iiber die Zu- 
ziehung von Sachverstandigen zur Beurteilung 
von Aussagen Minderjahriger. (A basic decision of 
the court of appeals on consultation with expert wit- 
nesses for the evaluation of testimony of minors.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 67-69. 
—German courts have adopted the practice of availing 
themselves of the expert evaluation of the testimony 
of minors, by psychologists and psychiatrists. This 
practice is based on the assumption that trained in- 
terviewers who have ample time and an informal at- 
mosphere at their disposal are more likely to win the 
child’s confidence in eliciting the true facts of a case, 
than is the judge in a formal hearing. Expert wit- 
nesses should therefore be used in all cases in which 
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the knowledge of dynamics of behavior of the child is 
of particular importance.—E. Schwerin. 


8446. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Health services 
and juvenile delinquency; a report on a confer- 
ence on the role of health services in preventing 
dissocial behavior. Washington, D. C.: Author, 
1955. ix, 54 p.—‘This report is based on the de- 
liberations of a conference called for the purpose of 
determining how and in what ways health services 
could contribute to the prevention and treatment of 
dissocial behavior. The conference met for a 3-day 
session, beginning May 19, 1955 in Washington, 
D. C.” The report, in 5 sections, deals with “basic 
preventive action (such as maternity care, parent 
education, continuous health supervision, and the 
like), professional recognition and assistance with 
problems, problems in training health personnel,” 
and the need for research and its field applications.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

8447. Wattenberg, William W. Differences be- 
tween girl and boy “repeaters.” J. educ. Psychol., 
1956, 47, 137-146.—Although a great deal of over- 
lapping is found in the characteristics of boy and girl 
delinquent “repeaters,” statistical indices show a 
distinct pattern for the girls. This pattern is “brought 
to a focus in the fact that a parent, usually the 
mother, is the complainant.” Rather than investi- 
gating the “causes of female delinquency,” it might 
be more pertinent to find out why girls clash with 
their mothers to the point that “police are called in.” 
3 brief case illustrations.—F. Costin. 

8448. Wolf, E. Diagnostische Untersuchungs- 
stellen im Bereich der Massnahmen zur Bekampf- 
ung der Jugendkriminalitaét in den U.S.A. (Diag- 
nostic facilities within the program of prevention of 
juvenile delinquency in the U.S.) Prax. Kinderpsy- 
chol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 7, 181-187.—This report 
is based on observations during a 3 months’ stay in 
this country during which the author studied the 
program of a domestic relations court in New York. 
She observed a close relationship between delinquent 
behavior and learning difficulties, especially reading. 
The results of remedial measures undertaken with 21 
children with such difficulties are discussed.—E. 
Schwerin, 

8449. Wolfgang, Marvin E. Socio-economic 
factors related to crime and punishment in Ren- 
aissance Florence. /. crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 47, 
311-330.—Analysis of the life and times, from pub- 
lished records, in 13th to 16th century Florence sug- 
gests the operation of stringent controls with heavy 
penalties based upon the deterrence assumption.—L. 
A. Pennington. 

8450. Zilboorg, Gregory. The contribution of 
psycho-analysis to forensic psychiatry. /nt. J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1956, 37, 318-324.—Psycho-analysis has 
aided greatly in the shift of forensic psychiatry from 
the old revengeful attitudes to the modern individual- 
centered approach. If qualified professionals deem 
the criminal to have been insane at the time of his 
crime, he is remitted for treatment, not punishment. 
This great change is traceable to Freud’s demonstra- 
tion that delinquent behavior can stem from uncon- 
trollable impulses impelled by guilt feelings and needs 
for punishment.—G. Elias. 

8451. Zulliger, Hans. Jugendliche Diebe. ( Young 
thieves.) Heilpédag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 152-156.— 
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A desire for material possessions and feelings of re- 
sentment with a desire for vengeance are usually re- 
garded as the motives for transgressions against the 
property of others by young offenders. Behind these 
apparent motives, however, there are often quite deep 
motivations, which can only be discerned with the 
help of psychological knowledge and techniques. It 
is necessary to recognize these deeper motivations in 
order to apply more adequate and appropriate means 
of rehabilitation than the attempts to prevent future 
delinquencies through the fears engendered by punish- 
ment. The delinquencies are usually related to the 
total personality of the delinquent and to the milieu 
in which he has been raised. The offender who feels 
guilty often finds escape from his conflicts of con- 
science through sharing his guilt by the formation of 
gangs. French summary.—D. F. Mindlin. 


(See also abstracts 7449, 7538, 7931, 8326, 8359) 


PsYCHOSES 


8452. Arieti, Silvano. The possibility of psycho- 
somatic involvement of the central nervous system 
in schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 324- 
333.—The areas of the cerebral cortex considered im- 
portant in mediating the symptomatology of schizo- 
phrenia are described and interpreted as aiding a 
teleologic regression which only complicates rather 
than simplifies the dysequilibrium. 39 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

8453. Bally, G. Gedanken zur psychoanalytisch 
orientierten Begegnung mit Geisteskranken. 
(Thoughts on the psychoanalytically oriented en- 
counter with the mentally ill.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 
10, 437-447.—Heretofore psychotics have been treated 
in terms of the norms of social adaptation and biologi- 
cal functioning. Today, however, a new therapy of 
psychosis has begun through entry of the therapist 
into shared experienced meanings with the mental 
patient. This, in its intimacy, often without lan- 
guage, goes beyond classical psychoanalysis. This 
deepened appreciation of direct human communica- 
tion is illustrated by the views of the ethnologist Lévi- 
Strauss and the philosopher Heidegger.—E. W. Eng. 

8454. Barsa, Joseph A., & Kline, Nathan S. 
Azacyclonol (Frenquel) in the treatment of 
chronic schizophrenics. 


Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 255-256.—A group of 60 chronic, female schizo- 
phrenic patients, 23-69 years of age, was divided 
into 2 subgroups of 30 each, one receiving 40 mg. 
azacyclonol twice a day and the other 200 mg. twice 


a day. It was concluded that azacyclonol “either 
alone or in combination with small doses of reserpine 
or chlorpromazine is ineffective in the treatment of 
chronic schizophrenic patients. These same patients, 
when later treated with chlorpromazine alone in 
large doses, showed considerably greater improvement 
in their mental state.”—. H. Pronko. 

8455. Basombrio, L. I., Goldenberg, M., & Vispo, 
R. H. Sobre las psicosis involutivas. (On involu- 
tional psychoses.) Acta neuropsiquiat., Argent., 1956, 
2, 23-41—On the basis of medical and psychiatric 
study, 3 types of involutional psychoses are distin- 
guished: paranoid (25% of 28 cases), melancholic 
(71.4%) and mixed (3.5%). Type was found to 
depend on previous personality: paranoid, anxious- 
sensitive, or mixed (a balance of the 2 other kinds). 
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Family histories of psychosis were much less frequent 
than of “abnormal personalities”; anxiety was the 
most striking symptom. Various treatments used, 
e.g., insulin shock and psychotherapy, and their ef- 
fectiveness are discussed in detail. 23 references.— 
L. G. Datta. 

8456. Bateson, Gregory; Jackson, Don D., 
Haley, Jay, & Weakland, John. Toward a theory 
of schizophrenia. Behav. Sci., 1956, 1, 251-264.—A 
theory of schizophrenia based upon communications 
theory is presented. Essentially this is based upon 
the conflict resulting in an individual’s inability to 
discriminate between injunctions presented verbally 
and at more abstract levels of communication. De- 
scribes the family situation which gives rise to this 
situation as well as the therapeutic implications of 
this theory. 17 references.—J. Arbit. 

8457. Beck, S. J., Molish, H. B., & Sinclair, Jean. 
Gradients in operational description of schizo- 
phrenic behavior. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1956, 
30, 1-14.—19 of 170 items were selected by 2 psy- 
chiatrists and 2 psychologists as comprising the rock- 
bottom core of schizophrenic behavior. The person- 
ality complex called schizophrenia is a synthesis con- 
sisting of withdrawal and pathogenic defense with 
adaptive items lacking, disruption of intellectual life, 
autistic and regressive fantasy living, failure of the 
ego to achieve constructive objectives socially, and 
various emotional manifestations lacking a controlled 
mode of release. 15 references.—D. Prager. 

8458. Bender, Lauretta. Schizophrenia in child- 
hood—its recognition, description and treatment. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 499-506.—The de- 
velopmental picture of the life course of schizo- 
phrenia starting in infancy, through childhood, ado- 
lescence to early adulthood is described. 20 years of 
study of schizophrenic children in the Psychiatric 
Division of Bellevue Hospital have resulted in the 
following definition: “Childhood schizophrenia in- 
volves a maturational lag at the embryonic level 
characterized by a primitive plasticity in all areas 
from which subsequent behavior develops. It is 
genetically determined and activated by a physiologi- 
cal crisis such as birth.” Three different types of 
clinical pictures are presented depending upon the 
defense mechanisms called forth by the organismic 
and psychological anxiety.—R. E. Perl. 

8459. Bettelheim, Bruno. Schizophrenia as a 
reaction to extreme situations. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1956, 26, 507-518.—The functional aspects of 
schizophrenia are sufficiently important to warrant 
extensive study even if we cannot be quite sure that 
we are dealing with an entirely functional disturbance. 
Children who develop schizophrenia seem to feel 
about themselves exactly as concentration camp pris- 
oners felt about themselves, namely, that they are 
totally at the mercy of irrational forces and are under- 
going extreme experiences. The outlook for a cure 
is not completely black if the child can be given pro- 
longed institutional treatment which provides a truly 
need-satisfying person all day long, every day of the 
year.—R. E. Perl. 

8460. Binswanger, Herbert. Freuds Psycho- 
sentherapie. (freud’s therapy of psychosis.) Psy- 
che, Heidel., 1956, 10, 357-366.—The case of an ex- 
tremely religious neurotic or psychotic person who, 
before his death, had been in analysis with both Freud 
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and Jung. Evidence suggests that it was he who 
provided the personality model for Freud’s treatment 
of religion as a collective obsessive-compulsive neu- 
rosis in his “The future of an illusion.” A letter 
from Freud to the doctor who attended the patient’s 
death is reproduced. This gives the details of Freud’s 
approach to the treatment of an apparent psychosis. 
—E. W. Eng. 

8461. Bion, W. R. Development of schizo- 
phrenic thought. J/nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 
344-346.—Projective identification occurs when the 
patient splits off part of his personality and projects 
it upon an object, sometimes imputing to the object 
the self-persecuting attitudes of the patient’s per- 
sonality. Where the neurotic employs repression, the 
psychotic resorts to projective identification. There- 
fore there is no repression for the latter; and what 
should be his unconscious is replaced by the world of 
“dream furniture” which the author describes.—G. 
Elias. 

8462. Carey, Blaine; Weber, Marilyn, & Smith, 
Jackson A. Methyl-phenidylacetate hydrochloride 
(ritalin) in the treatment of chronic schizophrenic 
patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 546-547.— 
“In this group of 50 chronic schizophrenic patients, 
half of whom received ritalin and half an identical 
appearing placebo the ritalin was without demonstra- 
ble effect. Six of those on ritalin showed a decrease 
in appetite, abdominal discomfort, and weight loss 
during the test.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

8463. Cohen, Felix. The relationship between 
delusional thinking and hostility—a case study. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 303-321.—The psychotic 
patient’s delusions and hallucinations are a retreat 
from an intrapsychic type of reality. ‘The patient’s 
anxiety laden intensely hostile impulses . . . are con- 
sidered to be the conflict to which he reacts by means 
of his delusions and hallucinations.” Delusional idea- 
tion is an attempt at defense against anxiety-laden 
hostile impulses.—D. Prager. 

8464. Davidson, G. M. Schizophrenia: a survey 
of theory and practice. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 149-161.—Stress is placed on changes of affect 
and on release phenomena which are related to the 
reticulo-endothelial system in the cause as well as the 
cure of schizophrenia. Results of thorazine and shock 
therapy reinforce such an interpretation. 42 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 

8465. Degkwitz, Rudolf. (Nervenklinik der Stadt 
und Universitat Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) Para- 
noid-halluzinatorische Psychosen nach Penicillin- 
behandlung der progressiven Paralyse. (Paranoid 
hallucinatory psychoses following Penicillin treat- 
ment of general paresis.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 305- 
308.—Paranoid psychoses with hallucinations similar 
to those described by Gerstmann after Malaria treat- 
ment were observed in five cases of general paresis 
while under penicillin treatment. Neo-Salvarsan 
treatment, alcoholism and cerebral arteriosclerosis 
were ruled out as possible causative factors. The 
author concludes that this is a special fourth type of 
general paresis. 23 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

8466. Douglas, Donald B., & Hoch, Paul H. 
Blood pressure studies in schizophrenia: atropine 
and saline. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 204-210.— 
50 schizophrenics showed more variability of blood 
pressure response to atropine and saline than did 15 
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normals. The patients showed greater unresponsive- 
ness to the drugs than did the controls. “. . . the 
tendency of the schizophrenic to respond to most 
stimuli in a variable, yet rigid, fashion is the crux 
of these or any similar investigations.”"—D. Prager. 


8467. Dymling, Anders, & Eckerstrém, Sten. 
Stimulation therapy for mental disorders in aged 
patients. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 453-455—A new 
symptomatic therapy, using a combination of vanillic 
acid diethylamide and nicotinic acid, was tested on 
a group of 45 agitated and confused elderly patients. 
Good results are reported for 17 patients, with best 
results for agitated patients with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis and signs of vascular lesions—D. T. Her- 
man. 

8468. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Wright, Dorothy. Das 
Raum-Kind; Notizen iiber die psychotherapeu- 
tische Behandlung eines “Schizophrenoiden” 
Kindes. (The space child; notes on the psychothera- 
peutic treatment of a “schizophrenoid” child.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 59-67.— 
This is a translation of an article which appeared in 
the Bull, Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 211-224, (see 27: 
5327). 

8469. Elmadjian, Fred; Hope, Justin M., & 
Freeman, Harry. The hemodynamics of the Me- 
cholyl Test and its relation to the excretion of 
epinephrine and norepinephrine in normal and 
schizophrenic subjects. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 408-409.—Abstract. 


8470. Elsaisser, G. Halluzinose bei chronischem 
Adalinmissbrauch (Beitrag zu den Erscheinungs- 
und Erlebnisformen exogener psychotischer Syn- 
drome). (Hallucinosis with chronic misuse of Adalin 
(contribution on the forms of appearance and experi- 
ence in exogenous psychotic syndromes).) Nerven- 
arst, 1956, 27, 218-219. * 


8471. Ernst, Klaus. Die Bedeutung der Psy- 
chose fiir die Angehérigen. (The significance of 
psychosis for the patient’s family.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1956, 10, 510-514.—The occurrence of psychosis in 
a family member upsets the group equilibrium. In 
particular, the parents of the patient are affected. 
They often feel guilty, and attempt to deal with their 
feelings with non-self-incriminating theories of the 
origin. In some instances the questions raised by the 
psychosis have led to a more mature family life— 
E. W. Eng. 

8472. Fabing, Howard D. On going berserk: a 
neurochemical inquiry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 409-415.—The ingestion of hallucinogenic mush- 
rooms by various tribes is related to the furious rage 
of the Viking Berserks 1000 years ago. Analysis 
of this mushroom shows that a derivative, bufotenine, 
acts as a hallucinogen when injected into man, pro- 
ducing a model psychosis similar to the famed fury 
of the Berserks. 31 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


8473. Fabing, Howard D. On going berserk: 
a neurochemical inquiry. Sci. Mon., 1956, 83, 232- 
237.—Recent observations on the intravenous injec- 
tion of bufotenine in man disclose that it is a hal- 
lucinogen and that its psychophysiological effects 
bear a resemblance to the Berserksgang of Norsemen 
in the time of the Sagas. These observations appear 
to offer support to the @dman-Schiibeler contention 
that the famed fury of the Berserks was what we 
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would call a model psychosis today.” 32 references. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

8474. Flament, J. Le probléme de la coexistence 
de deux états délirants d’origine et de nature dif- 
férentes chez le méme malade. (The problem of 
two simultaneous delirious states of differing origin 
and character in the same patient.) Acta. neurol. 
belg., 1956, 56, 692-719.—A case is presented which 
is diagnosed as paranoiac complicated by symptoms 
of delirium tremens following barbiturate withdrawal. 
The theories of Magnan and Dericq are rejected as 
descriptive rather than explanatory. ~The author 
seeks to demonstrate that Jacksonian principles offer 
a satisfactory vehicle for the understanding of de- 
lirious states.—B. A. Maher. 

8475. Freed, Douglas William. An investigation 
of the connotative meaning function in schizo- 
phrenic patients and normals. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 1944.—Abstract. 

8476. Freeman, Smith; Steed, W. David; Hoege- 
meier, H. W., Wheeler, J. X., Savage, Lester W., 
& Wadeson, Ralph W. Plasma corticoids in psy- 
chiatric illness. /. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 
263-275.—Based on a study of 16 patients with acute 
mental illness, mostly schizophrenia, it was found 
that no positive correlation could be found between 
plasma corticoids and emotional disturbances, using 
the Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric 
Patients. 21-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

8477. Gale, Conrad, & Herman, Morris. Hyp- 
nosis and the psychotic patient. Psychiat. Ouart., 
1956, 30, 417-424.—12 of 20 organic psychotics and 
19 of 30 non-organic psychotics were successfully 
hypnotized. With simple techniques a psychotic does 
not readily succumb to a deep stage of hypnosis. A 
severe loss of contact with reality is a bar to hyp- 
nosis. Psychomotor activity does not influence hyp- 
notizability—D. Prager. 

8478. Glass, Blanche. 


A study of concept for- 
mation in schizophrenics and non-psychotics: a 
comparison of the concept formation of two hos- 
pitalized groups of schizophrenics with varying 
durations of illness and non-psychotics in two 


different age groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1945.—Abstract. 

8479. Goldfarb, William; Braunstein, Patricia, 
& Lorge, Irving. A study of speech patterns in a 
group of schizophrenic children. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1956, 26, 544-555.—At the Henry Ittleson 
Center for Child Research the authors studied the 
communication patterns of schizophrenic children, 
focusing clinically on speech and voice production. 
They compared the speech of 12 children with schizo- 
phrenia and 6 children with reactive behavior dis- 
orders. Qualities noted were phonation (quality, vol- 
ume, pitch, duration) rhythm, intonation, articulation, 
and facial and body reinforcements. In every cate- 
gory of speech deviation except voice quality, the 
schizophrenic children exceed the behavior disorders. 
—R. E. Perl. 

8480. Hayward, Malcolm L., & Taylor, J. Ed- 
ward. A schizophrenic patient describes the ac- 
tion of intensive psychotherapy. Psychiat. Ouart., 
1956, 30, 211-248—A young female schizophrenic 
forced the therapist to fill the roles of controlling 
doctor, bad mother, good mother, good father, and 
finally orthodox therapist. “The patient’s statements 
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are presented in the hope of increasing our under- 
standing of the changes in the basic needs of severely 
sick schizophrenic patients during the confusing, non- 
verbal acting-out of the grossly psychotic period.” 35 
references.—D. Prager. 


8481. Hoenig, J., Leiberman, D. M., & Auer- 
bach, I. The effect of insulin coma and E.C.T. on 
the short-term prognosis of schizophrenia. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1956, 19, 130-136.— 
“The outcome of the illness at the time of discharge 
from hospital of two groups of schizophrenic patients 
is compared. One group was observed before, the 
other after, the introduction of the modern physical 
methods of treatment namely electro-convulsive 
therapy (E.C.T.) and insulin coma therapy. The 2 
groups are comparable in most relevant respects.” 21 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 


8482. Jantz, H. Uber Elektrophoreseuntersuch- 
ungen bei symptomatischen Psychosen. (On elec- 
trophoretic studies in symptomatic psychoses.) 
Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 193-204. 

8483. Jatzkewitz, Horst. Pharmakologische 
Aspekte in der Schizophrenieforschung. (Pharma- 


cological aspects of research on_ schizophrenia.) 
Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 150-152. 

8484. Kaplan, Bert; Reed, Robert B., & Rich- 
ardson, Wyman. A comparison of the incidence 
of hospitalized and non-hospitalized cases of psy- 
chosis in two communities. Amer. sociol. Rev., 


1956, 21, 472-479.—The authors’ hypothesis is that 
research on the incidence of psychosis and its rela- 
tionship to socio-economic status may not attenuate 


for an artifact introduced into the research popula- 
tion when the subjects are only hospitalized psy- 
chotics. Specifically, the investigators sought to de- 
termine whether there was a difference in the num- 
ber of hospitalized and non-hospitalized psychotics as 
a function of socio-economic level. The research in- 
dicated that there was a significant and inverse rela- 
tionship in the incidence of hospitalization and the 
socio-economic level of the community. The mean- 
ing and ramification of these finds are offered.—G. 
H. Frank. 


8485. Landolt, Allison B. Follow-up studies on 
circular manic-depressive reactions occurring in 
the young. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
76, 270-271.—Abstract and discussion. 


8486. Landolt, Allison B. Follow-up studies on 
circular manic-depressive reactions occurring in 
the young. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 407-408. 
—Abstract. 


8487. Leach, Byron E., & Heath, Robert G. 
The in vitro oxidation of epinephrine in plasma. 
A.M.A,. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 444-450. 
— By spectrophotometric methods plasma from schizo- 
phrenic patients was found to produce faster oxida- 
tion of epinephrine than was the case for normal Ss. 
While this reaction is nonspecific for schizophrenia 
—patients with a variety of acute and chronic dis- 
eases also so respond—other evidence suggests that 
schizophrenia and other disease processes are asso- 
ciated with increased quantities of copper-containing 
enzyme. It is considered that a qualitative difference 
in this enzyme exists between schizophrenia and non- 
psychotic states —L. A. Pennington. 
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8488. McGhie, A. The mother-child relation- 
ship in schizophrenia. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1956, 29, 41-42.—Abstract. 

8489. Metman, Philip. The ego in_ schizo- 
phrenia. Part I. The accessibility of schizo- 
phrenics to analytic approaches. J. analyt. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 1, 161-176.—Three types of ego are de- 
scribed: the rudimentary ego, the ego-substitute, and 
the pseudo-ego. Cases illustrating these types are 
presented and discussed, and psychotherapeutic im- 
plications are pointed out.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

8490. Moschel, Renate. Hirnbefund bei einer 
tédlich verlaufenden Wochenbettpsychose. (Find- 
ings in the brain after a fatal puerperal psychosis.) 
Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 211-216. 

8491. O’Connor, N., Heron, Alastair, & Carstairs, 
G. M. Work performance of chronic schizo- 
phrenics. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 153-164.— 
Seven chronic paranoid schizophrenics, and 4 normal 
subjects, were trained on a button sorting task for 30 
minutes on each of 28 daily trials, and again for 12 
daily trials following an interval of 40 days without 
practice. Both groups achieved a similar level of 
performance, but the patients were slower to achieve 
it, and both groups showed “fall-off” effects, though 
the patients were more varied and more marked in 
performance. 18 references.—G. S. Speer. 


8492. Parfitt, David N. A comment on insulin 
coma therapy in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 113, 246-247.—Comments are offered in the 
relative merits of electroconvulsive, and insulin 
therapy and prefrontal lobotomy in schizophrenia. 
28 references—N. H. Pronko. 


8493. Pavenstedt, Eleanor. The effect of ex- 
treme passivity imposed on a boy in early child- 
hood. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 11, 396-409.— 
Being coerced by his parents to have bowel move- 
ments while lying down during a 6 month period 
around the age of 2 years became the culmination of 
the child’s masochistic experiences and led to a fixa- 
tion in the struggle between aggression and passivity 
for which his earlier development had laid the founda- 
tions. The ensuing conflict was dealt with by psy- 
chotic mechanisms. At the age of 12 years the child 
remained psychotic.—D. Prager. 


8494. Pearl, David; Vander Kamp, Harry; Ol- 
sen, Albert L., Greenberg, Paul D., & Armitage, 
Stewart G. The effects of reserpine on schizo- 
phrenic patients. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1956, 76, 198-204.—Study by use of the Lorr Rating 
Scale and other clinical methods of 170 male pa- 
tients, undergoing reserpine treatment for 2 months, 
indicated, when control group data were juxtaposed, 
that the most regressed Ss showed no significant im- 
provement as contrasted with the mild improvement 
found with the less chronic and more difficult Ss. 
These and other results are discussed in relation to 
experimental method and to the recent literature.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


8495. Prout, Curtis T., & White, Mary Alice. 
The schizophrenic’s sibling. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1956, 123, 162-180.—For each of 30 schizophrenic 
patients, interviews were obtained from the patient, 
the mother and the patient’s mentally healthy sibling 
of the same sex. The questions were divided into the 
following categories: disappointments, personality, at- 
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titudes, family relationships, and recall. Findings on 
the first 2 categories only are discussed in the present 
paper.—N. H. Pronko. 


8496. Rice, David. The use of lithium salts in 
the treatment of manic states. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 
102, 604-611.—Lithium carbonate controls manic 
symptoms well and with minimal toxic side effect. 
18 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8497. Riegelhaupt, L. M. Investigations on the 
glyoxylic acid reactions on urines from schizo- 
phrenics and other psychotic patients. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 383-385.—“The glyoxylic acid 
test with urines of psychotic patients gave positive 
reactions with the majority of the 65 schizophrenics, 
negative reactions with the majority of the 67 non- 
schizophrenics, including 12 normal adult. The fac- 
tors responsible for the test reactions are briefly dis- 
cussed and related to the presence in the urine of a 
substance with an indole nucleus, other than indole, 
possibly tryptophan or its metabolites."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

8498. Rosenfeld, Herbert A. Bemerkungen zur 
Psychopathologie der Schizophrenie. (Notes on 
the psychopathology of schizophrenia.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 10, 497-509.—The problems of psy- 
chotherapy with schizophrenics illustrated by discus- 
sion of the analytic therapy of a young woman. Con- 
comitantly the usefulness of Melanie Klein’s views is 
shown, in particular her recent emphasis on the role 
of envy in the early nursing experiences of schizo- 
phrenics. Both positive and negative transferences 
occur in schizophrenia. With comprehension of the 
momentary location of the shifting, split-off feelings, 
as good and bad, projected and introjected “objects,” 
successful psychotherapy of schizophrenia is possible. 
—E. W. Eng. 

8499. Schwarz, Marvin J. Lobotomy: a 6-year 
follow-up of 45 patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 224-227.—A series of 45 lobotomy patients, 
diagnosed as schizophrenics, is reviewed after an 
average 6 year follow-up. Results suggest that this 
group was not benefited significantly. 16 references. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


8500. Searles, Harold F. Verlaufsformen der 
Abhangigkeit in der Psychotherapie der Schizo- 
phrenen. (Dependency processes in the psychother- 
apy of schizophrenia.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 
448-481.—Translation from J. Amer. psychoanal. 
Ass., 1955, 3, 19-66, (see 29: 8812). 


8501. Sechehaye, M. A. The transference in 
symbolic realization. ZJ/nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 
37, 270-277.—The successful treatment of schizo- 
phrenics requires that a mother-child relationship be 
established between therapist and patient. The se- 
curity of the therapeutic relationship enables the pa- 
tient to leave his psychotic world and pass from the 
regressed level in which he is during the illness, 
through the regular stages of psychological growth, 
and finally to full autonomy from the therapist— i.e., 
adulthood.—G. Elias. 


8502. Segal, Hanna. 
phrenic. 


Depression in the schizo- 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 339-343.— 
Traces the emergence of depressive feelings in a 
schizophrenic and the use made by the patient of 
projective identification as a defence against the 
depression. After initial progress in therapy a nega- 
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tive therapeutic reaction sets in; the patient projects 
onto the analyst the persecutory feelings the patient 
has towards himself. This development must be fol- 
lowed in the therapeutic transference.—G. Elias. 

8503. Sessions, Perry M. Counseling recover- 
ing psychotics. J. Rehab., 1956, 22, 11-13; 30; 33. 
—There is a tendency for counselors to be less than 
enthusiastic about accepting the psychotic as a client. 
In part this is due to misunderstanding of mental ill- 
ness and the extent to which the recovering psy- 
chotic can be helped by the counselor. Sessions de- 
scribes the way in which counseling of the psychotic 
may be different from that performed with other dis- 
abled clients. While differences actually do exist 
they are not as great as is often assumed and if the 
counselor’s “own feelings be relatively stable” and 
he has an understanding of the meaning of the client’s 
behavior he can successfully accomplish his program 
for helping the client help himself. Many useful sug- 
gestions on how to accomplish this are included. The 
need for avoidance of a perfectionistic approach in 
the counseling of the psychotic is emphasized.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

8504. Shatin, Leo; Freed, Earl X., Rockmore, 
Leonard, & Funk, Ian C. Somato-psychothera- 
peutic approach to long-term schizophrenic pa- 
tients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 141-148.— 
This is a completion report of a demonstration pro- 
gram designed to improve the behavioral adjustment 
of long-term schizophrenic patients—N. H. Pronko. 

8505. Shimota, Helen Emma. The relation of 
psychomotor performance to clinical status and 
improvement in schizophrenic patients. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2530.—Abstract. 

8506. Singer, Jerome L., Wilensky, Harold, & 
McCraven, Vivian G. Delaying capacity, fantasy, 
and planning ability; a factorial study of some 
basic ego functions. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 
375-383.—One hundred male schizophrenic patients 
were given a battery which presumably measured 
“fantasy tendencies, level of aspiration, planning 
ability, delaying capacity, motor inhibition and mo- 
tility, and responsiveness in ward behavior.” This 
battery was to test the hypothesis that fantasy tend- 
encies are a link to control of motility and compul- 
sive behavior. 35 references—A. J. Bachrach. 

8507. Speer, Ernst. Zur Frage der Psycho- 
therapie bei Schizophrenie. (Psychotherapy in 
schizophrenia.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
pedagog., 1956, 4, 101-106.—Published reports of 
cured cases of schizophrenia are imprecise as to 
whether the illness was true schizophrenia running its 
course into catatonia, pathologic conditions of un- 
known aetiology, or simply schizophrenic reactions. 
The latter represent types of psychoneuroses which 
may manifest themselves clinically as schizophrenic 
psychoses. Genuine schizophrenia is characterized 
by destruction of personality, while in a reaction type, 
the personality remains intact. English and French 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8508. Szurek, S. A. Psychotic episodes and psy- 
chotic maldevelopment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 519-543.—For the past nine years Dr. 
Szurek and his colleagues have been testing the hy- 
pothesis that the etiology of severe mental disorders, 
particularly in preadolescent children, is due to post- 
natal experiences which have led to intense, general- 
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ized, motivational conflict. Although schizophrenia 
is full of paradoxes, they have found that each symp- 
tom of the child is derivative and an elaboration of 
particular experiences of the child with some adult, 
parent or other, which was malintegrative. 68 refer- 
ences.—R. E, Perl. 


8509. Tennent, J. J. Experiences with metrazol 
in psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 249-259.—25 patients with 
mean age of 71.5. Metrazol resulted in mental im- 
provement of all but 6. A'‘most all improved physi- 
cally. Oral metrazol therapy continued for a num- 
ber of months is a safe and effective therapy for 
senile, mentally confused patients with cerebral ar- 
teriosclerosis. 25 references.—D. Prager. 


8510. Thurner, F. K. Psychoanalyse und -thera- 
pie eines paranoid-halluzinatorischen Zustands- 
bildes. (Psychoanalysis and therapy of case with 
paranoid hallucinations.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 6, 152-159.—Some cases of schizophrenia 
can be cured through analytic therapy. An 80 hour 
successful treatment of a 27-year-old male with hal- 
lucinations and delusions is described. In psychosis 
therapy the latter are used like dreams in neurosis 
therapy. Therapy is active with spontaneous, fairly 
direct interpretations. The contact begins with con- 
siderable “monologue” on the therapist’s part and 
gradually moves over into full “dialogue.” As the 


psychosis abates it is followed by a neurotic con- 
dition which is correspondingly treated —E. W. Eng. 

8511. Tui, Co; Riley, E., Columbus, P., & Orr, 
A. 17-Hydroxycorticosteroid levels in the pe- 
ripheral blood of schizophrenic patients. 


J. clin, 
exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 276-282.—Based on the 
plasma levels of the 17-hydroxycorticosteroids in the 
peripheral circulation of 21 agitated and 21 deteri- 
orated schizophrenic patients, a tendency was noted 
in psychotic groups to show more individuals with 
abnormally high and abnormally low values.—S. 
Kavruck. 

8512. Turner, William J., & Merlis, Sidney. 
Chemotherapeutic trials in psychosis: I. Frenquel 
and pilocarpine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 248- 
249.—Frenquel was found to be without effect in 17 
schizophrenic patients, 2 alcoholics and 7 psycho- 
neurotics. Pilocarpine was also ineffective in 26 out 
of 27 subjects.—N. H. Pronko. 


8513. Wahl, C. W. Some antecedent factors in 
the family histories of 568 male schizophrenics of 
the United States Navy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 201-210.—Certain familial variables in the his- 
tories of 568 schizophrenics from the U. S. Navy 
were explored and compared in incidence with their 
occurrence in a group of 100,000 Naval recruits and 
a group of 392 schizophrenics from the Elgin State 
Hospital. The implications of these data for iden- 
tification theory and concerning the genesis of schizo- 
phrenia are discussed. 27 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


8514. Waxberg, Joseph D. Study of attempted 
suicides in psychotic patients: a dynamic concept. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 464-470.—56 institution- 
alized psychotics who had attempted suicide before 
admission all showed a paranoid system. The projec- 
tive mechanism was a method of warding off offend- 
ing impulses and a safety valve for the suicidal pa- 
tient. Schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis 
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are both based on a narcissistic regression of loved 
objects and on damage to the ego structure.—D. 
Prager. 

8515. Weinstein, Alvin D. The differential ef- 
fects of anchors and anchor-sequences on the tem- 
poral judgments of short intervals by schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2216-2217.—Abstract. 


8516. Wing, Lorna. The use of reserpine in 
chronic psychotic patients: a controlled trial. J. 
ment. Sct., 1956, 102, 530-541.—Trial in 51 chronic 
psychotics appeared to decrease tension and increase 
sociability. 26 references —W. L. Wilkins. 

8517. Zilboorg, Gregory. The problem of am- 
bulatory schizophrenias. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 519-525.—The nosological and therapeutic prob- 
lems connected with what the author prefers to call 
ambulatory schizophrenias are discussed and a theo- 
retical interpretation of such cases is proposed.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

8518. Zimmermann, Wilhelm. Uberlegungen 
zum Begriff des Manischen. (Speculations on the 
concept of the manic state.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 
298-304.—All manic states, the author claims, are 
characterized by a retreat from seriousness, the 
preservation of a lively facade, and a jumping into 
and out of shallow pleasures. The contact with reality 
is decreased but not as much as in depressives, where 
the patient is unable to escape and thus manifests 
more strikingly his “existential” (according to L. 
Binswanger) deficiency, which may be considered as 
being of the same nature in the manic and depressive 
states.—M. Kaelbling. 


(See also abstracts 7054, 7223, 7469, 7868, 7929, 
8034, 8102, 8198, 8204, 8208, 8222, 8229, 8233, 
8234, 8243, 8252, 8301, 8431, 8603) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


8519. Bjerre, Poul. Zwang und Angst vom 
Standpunkt der Psychosynthese. (Compulsion and 
anxiety from the point of view of psychosynthesis. ) 
In Speer, E., Die Vortrige der 5. Lindauer Psycho- 
therapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 14-21.—Com- 
pulsive phenomena can be understood as basically 
normal psychic processes; in neurosis they cause in- 
hibition and limitation. Compulsion due to instinct 
and to obsessive-compulsive illness is qualitatively dif- 
ferentiated by the rigidity of the latter. Anxiety 
leads to reflexive avoidance reactions which become 
automatic. Two cases of phobic avoidance are pre- 
sented with their treatment by suggestion.—C. T. 
Bever. 

8520. Brautigam, Walter. Analyse der hypo- 
chondrischen Selbstbeobachtung. Beitrag zur Psy- 
chopathologie und zur Pathogenese mit Beschrei 
ung einer Gruppe von jugendlichen Herzhypo- 
chondern. (Analysis of hypochondriacal observations 
of the self. A contribution to the psychopathology 
and pathogenesis with a description of a group of 
young adults with hypochondriacal heart-complaints. ) 
Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 409-418.—In hypochondria the 
anxiety is bound to the patient’s body, just as in 
phobias it is attached to external objects. In both 
cases the anxiety is served from the “crisis of life” 
which generated it. A part of the original experience 
is singled out and charged with all the anxiety. The 
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“concretisation” of anxiety into hypochondriacal ob- 
servations of the heart is illustrated by 4 case his- 
tories of young adults who are strongly attached to 
their mothers. The psychoanalysis of one of these 
is described. 23 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

8521. Cartwright, Desmond S. Note on 
“Changes in psychoneurotic patients with and 
without psychotherapy.” J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 403-404.—This is a comment on the paper by F. 
Barron and T. F. Leary, which appeared in J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 239-245, (see 30: 4616). 

8522. Cochran, J. Lawrence, & Secter, Irving I. 
Restoration by hypno-therapy of a loss of the sense 
of taste of 41% years’ duration. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1956, 123, 296-298.—The underlying anatomy and 
physiology of gustatory sensitivity are reviewed and 
a case report is described of loss of sense of taste 
of 4% years’ duration due to bilateral hysterical 
paralysis of Nerves of Wrisberg. A single hypnotic 
procedure restored gustatory sensation after other 
treatment methods had failed—N. H. Pronko. 

8523. Daim, Wilfried. Depth-psychology and 
freedom. J. Psychother., 1956, 3, 92-109.—By a 
series of projective drawings and dreams, the author 
analyzes the problem of neurotic fixation from which 
freedom is sought. This coercion which Freud calls 
“das Verhaftet-und Gebundensein” (“being enslaved, 
tied, and bound to”) is given a religious meaning by 
Daim. In his enslavement man is at the mercy of an 
idol which is a false absolute, which, though illusory, 
completely dominates him. At the center of his emo- 
tions man is bound or free. The freedom of the heart 
which is a deliverance from emotional fixation is 
what Augustine meant by “rest in God,” the true 
Absolute.—P. E. Johnson. 

8524. Dalla Volta, A., Berlini, M., & Zecca, G. 
Neurosi ansiosa e stato cachettico da anoressia 
secondaria in sequito ad adenotonsillectomia. 
(Anxiety neurosis and cachectic state of secondary 
anorexia following adenotonsillectomy.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 877-903.—One case (a boy 
14-2, IQ 99) of severe anorexia, after removal of 
adenoids and tonsils is described in detail. After the 
operation (without anesthesia) followed by consider- 
able hemorrhage, the boy developed a fear of suffoca- 
tion and refused to swallow food. Rorschach and 
Behn-Rorschach were administered and showed anx- 
iety. The case indicates the need for careful con- 
sideration of the psychological condition of the child 
previous to any surgical operation. The report con- 
cludes with a critique of the psychoanalytical ap- 
proach which, according to the authors, represents 
only “a transitory phase in scientific research.” 
Italian, French, English, German summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 

8525. Elsidsser, Giinter. Objektives Verschulden 
und Neurose. (Objective indebtedness and neuro- 
sis.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 348-356.—Every- 
one is confronted, at times, with task of managing 
objective indebtedness. And even healthy persons 
do not always deal with their “debts” in a clear, in- 
sightful manner. Neurotic reactions to indebtedness 
may be divided into the extremes of exaggeration and 
denial of obligations, to the self and to others. The 
denial reaction is more difficult to handle in therapy. 
It requires exceptional skill to bring the original 
feelings of “owing” to the surface of awareness in 
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therapy with children or with cases of neglect and 
criminality. —E. W. Eng. 

8526. Frankl, Viktor E. Reaktive Neurosen. 
(Reactive neuroses.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol, 
1956, 6, 137-152.—The vicious circle of autonomic 
symptom and phobic reaction often requires that one 
deal therapeutically with both. In addition to this 
general “expectation anxiety” 2 special varieties may 
be distinguished: (1) anxiety before anxiety, as in 
the anxiety neuroses and (2) anxiety before oneself, 
as in the compulsion neuroses. The former tend to 
flee anxiety, the latter to fight it. The compulsion 
neurotic can be helped by learning to be inactive in 
the presence of compulsive promptings. This can be 
facilitated by the “paradoxical intention” of wishing 
fulfillment of the compulsive tendency.—E. W. Eng. 


8527. Freud, Sigmund, & Breuer, Joseph. 
Etudes sur I’hystérie. (Studies in hysteria.) Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 247 
p. Frs. 900.—Chapter I is entitled: Psychic mech- 
anisms in hysterical phenomena; Chapter II pre- 
sents 5 case histories; Chapter III, theoretical con- 
siderations and Chapter IV, psychotherapy of hys- 
teria.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8528. Hollingshead, August B., & Freedman, 
Lawrence Z. Social class and the treatment of 
neurotics. In National Conference of Social Work, 
The social welfare forum, 1955, (see 31: 7604), 194— 
205.—This paper analyzes some _ interrelationships 
between social class status and the treatment neurotic 
patients received in the New Haven area. Sig- 


nificant relationships were discovered in (1) how the 


patients came into treatment; (2) diagnosis of prob- 
lems; (3) where patients were treated; and (4) 
type, intensity, and length of treatments—L. B. 
Costin. 

8529. Laverty, S. G., & Franks, C. M. Sodium 
amytal and behaviour in neurotic subjects. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1956, 19, 137-143.— 
The experiment was so designed that each of 16 
introverted neurotic patients was subject to two 
different “treatments” at an interval of 6 days. The 
treatments consisted of (i) a large dose of intra- 
venous sodium amytal, (ii) a smaller dose, (iii) a 
placebo injection, (iv) a rest period of similar dura- 
tion as the time taken for the injections. Following 
the treatment the subject was observed for one-half 
hour while sitting in a relaxed position in a sound- 
proof room and his body movements were recorded. 
Thereafter he answered questionnaires measuring in- 
troversion-extroversion and neuroticism. 34 refer- 
ences.—M., L. Simmel. 


8530. Leavy, Stanley A., & Freedman, Lawrence 
Z. Psychoneurosis and economic life. Soc. Prob., 
1956, 4, 55-67.—What persons do to earn a living, 
what kind of experiences they have had as a result of 
their parents’ problems of earning a living, what 
kind of mores the community has imposed upon them, 
such things contribute definable elements in the de- 
velopment of neurosis. The authors discuss security, 
work, and competition in relation to the etiology of 
neurosis.—R. M. Frumkin. 


8531. Lincoff, Harvey A., & Ennis, Jerome. Dif- 
ferential diagnosis of hysteria and malingering in 
functional amblyopia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 42, 
415-421.—A case history of a 10-year-old boy is re- 
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ported in detail showing conversion hysteria (partial 
loss of vision).—D. Shaad. 


8532. Loewenstein, Rodolphe. Réflexions sur le 
traitement d’un cas de névrose compulsionnelle. 
(Observations on the treatment of a case of compul- 
sion neurosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 384- 
404.—A 30-year-old compulsive female had been in 
treatment for 20 years. In addition to outlining the 
case, the author points out the procedural errors of 
analysts who had treated her, as well as his own. In 
the light of psychoanalytic advances in ego theory, 
present day techniques might have spared this patient 
many years of treatment and misery. 16 references. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8533. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. Un cas 
d’oedéme angio-névrotique guéri par la méthode du 
jeu projectif. (A case of angioneurotic oedema cured 
by the use of a projective game.) Crianca portug., 
1953-54, 13, 5-12.—The subject is a 6 year old girl of 
normal intelligence who, after the birth of a brother 
11 months prior to this examination, began to show 
slight neurotic alterations, an angioneurotic oedema 
having appeared on the lower region of the face. 
After adequate psychotherapy by the author through 
Lowenfeld’s “little world” and the puppet-show tech- 
nique, oedema disappeared and the child’s behavior 
returned to normal. English and German summaries. 

8534. Lorr, Maurice, & Rubinstein, Eli A. Per- 
sonality patterns of neurotic adults in psycho- 
therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 257-263.— 
“This study sought to confirm and clarify ten per- 
sonality and symptom patterns previously isolated. 


A sample of 215 male World War II and Korean 
War veterans were rated by their therapists on 61 
scales description of patient behavior, symptoms, 


and certain inferred needs and attitudes. Seven of 
the factors hypothesized were fully confirmed while 
three factors were regarded as related to the original 
factors only in part. An analysis of the correlations 
between the primary factors resulted in the identifica- 
tion of two interpretable second-order factors.”—A. 
J. Bachrach. 


8535. Lukas, Karl Herman. Therapie einer 
Magersiichtigen. (Therapy of a case of anorexia 
nervosa.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 
159-173.—Detailed somatic and psychological diag- 
nosis of anorexia nervosa in a 24 year old woman. 
The constitutional disposition to this form of neurosis 
is made up of both somatic and psychological reaction 
tendencies. The precipitating factor, however, is al- 
ways a psychic one, and this must be dealt with if a 
cure is to be effected —E. W. Eng. 


8536. Masserman, Jules H., & Pechtel, Curtis. 
Neurophysiologic and pharmacologic influences on 
experimental neuroses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 510-514.—“This paper reports an analysis of 
various biodynamic and environmental factors in the 
susceptibility of cats and monkeys to the induction 
of experimental neuroses and to subsequent therapy.” 

N. H. Pronko. 


8537. Mendell, David, & Fisher, Seymour. An 
approach to neurotic behavior in terms of a three 
generation family model. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 171-180.—Intensive individual data from inter- 
views and individual therapy session as well as Ror- 
schach and Thematic Apperception data are presented 
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in an effort to show the characteristics and interac- 
tions of 3 generations of individuals belonging to a 
family cluster. The aim is to show the behavioral 
continuity running through 3 generations and to at- 
tempt to set up a model of how long-term group 
dynamics gives use to the pathology to be seen in the 
individual patient—N. H. Pronko. 

8538. Schottlaender, Felix. Die Mutter als 
Schicksal; Bilder und Erfahrungen aus der Praxis 
eines Psychotherapeuten. (The mother as fate; 
scenes and experiences from a psychotherapist’s prac- 
tice.) Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag, n.d. 
194 p. DM 9.50.—Eight comprehensive case histories 
are presented in terminology which the educated lay 
public can understand. The author considers an in- 
creased suffering from life, inferiority feelings and 
self-centeredness to be the key-symptoms of neurosis. 
The key-figure for its development is seen to be the 
patient’s mother, who was unable to fulfill the child’s 
demands for love. Speculations along classical ana- 
lytical and philosophical lines are offered on the re- 
lationships between art, religion, education, govern- 
ment, the meaning of modern history and psycho- 
therapy.—M. Kaelbling. 

8539. Tellenbach, Hubert. Die Raumlichkeit 
der Melancholischen. II. Mitteilung. Analyse der 
Raumlichkeit melancholischen Daseins. (“Space” 
in melancholics. 2d report. Analysis of the concept 
of space in the melancholic existence.) Nervenarst, 
1956, 27, 289-298.—The conception of space in depres- 
sions is described in the words of mostly highly edu- 
cated patients. Dissolution of the experienced world 
into disconnected points, loss of depth perspective 
and of the sense of direction are regarded as phe- 
nomena rather than symptoms in an attempt to fit 
them into the terminology and concepts of ( Heideg- 
ger’s) existentialism. Accordingly, space is not con- 
ceived as a category of thinking (e.g. in the way 
Kant saw it) but as an “existential quality of being 
present.” 27 references. (See 31: 3492.)—M. Kaelb- 
ling. 

8540. Verma, M. The neuroses of organic con- 
ditioning. Educator, Nagpur, 1956, 10, 28-31.— 
Neurasthenia is due to “the combination of deficient 
afferent excitation with excessive efferent outflow” 
whereas anxiety neurosis is due to “the combination 
of excessive afferent excitation with deficient efferent 
outflow.” —U. Pareek. 

8541. v. Staabs, Gerdhild. Tiefenpsychologische 
Zusammenhange in Kinderneurosen und ihre 
Therapie in der arztlichen Praxis. (Depth-psycho- 
logic connections in childhood neuroses and their 
therapy in medical practice.) In Speer, E., Die 
Vortrige der 5. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1954, 
(see 31: 8109), 125-135.—Child development is re- 
viewed with particular emphasis on problems of sex 
identification, school adjustment and handling of au- 
thority. The psychotherapeutic handling of various 
disturbances is described.—C. T. Bever. 

8542. Williams, Mary. A study of hysteria in 
women. J. analyt. Psychol., 1956, 1, 177-188.—‘Fol- 
lowing Jung, hysteria is described as most frequently 
seen in persons of the extraverted feeling type who 
naturally experience the world through the object 
and who rely on the norms of their culture as guides 
as to how they feel. When the environment is against 
the normal processes of maturation, they may lose 
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their sense of the rightness of things and get thrown 
into a state of mutually contradictory feelings.” Case 
material and mythology are drawn upon to sub- 
stantiate the theory.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

8543. Ziolko, H. U. Zur Bedeutung rhyth- 
mischer Faktoren in der Neurose. (The signifi- 
cance of rhythmic factors in neurosis.) Nervenarst, 
1956, 27, 323-325.—Neurotic symptoms such as rest- 
lessness, anxiety, hysterical fits and hallucinations 
were observed to appear periodically in the evening 
hours. The author speculates that these are in- 
fluenced in their manifestations by changes in the 
endocrine and vegetative systems which supposedly 
occur regularly at certain hours of the day.—M. 
Kaelbling. 

8544. Zulliger, Hans. ‘Complexe d’abandon’ im 
Tafeln-Z-Test. (‘Complexe d’abandon’ in the Z- 
test cards.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1956, 5, 114-119.—The interpretation of the Z-test 
results (a short form of the Rorschach), a set of 
fables, and a drawing of a tree, of an 8 year old boy 
with anxiety neurosis are discussed. One of his symp- 
toms was his fear of being left alone. The dynamics 
of the case are presented, and the need for using a 
battery of tests in a case such as this is stressed.—E. 
Schwerin. 

(See also abstracts 6994, 7223, 7481, 7993, 8026, 8204, 
8208, 8229, 8233, 8259, 8260, 8434, 8918) 


PsyYCHOSOMATICS 


8545. Bellak, Leopold, & Haselkorn, Florence. 
Psychological aspects of cardiac illness and re- 


habilitation. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 482-489.—Fol- 
lowing a discussion of those psychodynamics which 
are present in illness and disability, specific problems 
of cardiac illness are examined, including psycho- 
therapy with heart patients—L. B. Costin. 

8546. Bernard, Jean, & Alby, J.-M. Incidences 
psychologiques de la leucémie aigiie de l'enfant et 
de son traitement. (Psychological difficulties of 
acute leukemia in the child and of its treatment.) 
Hyg. ment., 1956, 45, 241-255.—The psychological 
reactions of the leukemic child, his parents and the at- 
tending physician are described and suggestions for 
handling some of the difficulties that arise are pre- 
sented.—A. L. Benton. 

8547. Blomstrand, Rolf, & Léfgren, Folke. In- 
fluence of emotional stress on the renal circula- 
tion. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 420-426.—Study 
(india ink as the tracer) of renal circulation in 22 
cats confronted by barking dogs indicated, in view of 
control studies, “profound alterations” in which the 
renal cortex was “more or less strongly anemized.” 
It is concluded that the tendency of the renal cortex 
to react in this fashion “under psychogenic influence 
with the subsequent release of pressor agents ought 
to be regarded in a consideration of the pathogenesis 
of essential hypertension.” 48 references—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8548. Bostock, John. Asthma: a synthesis in- 
volving primitive speech, organism and insecurity. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 559-575.—Study of 38 chil- 
dren demonstrated that disturbed maturation is in- 
volved in the etiology of asthma. A basic stage in- 
volves maternal rejection or prolonged discomfort, as 
in dermatitis, which alters the infantile crying rhythm. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


The trigger stage involved allergy and insecurity 
evoking a modification of the unmaturated cry. 38 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8549. Bressler, Bernard. Ulcerative colitis as an 
anniversary symptom; emergency psychotherapy 
with remission of symptoms. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1956, 43, 381-387.—The patient’s overt illness dated 
from her planning a reunion with her mother after 
23 years at a time when her daughter’s age was the 
same as when the patient was separated from her own 
mother. Psychotherapy was literally life-saving at 
a time when the patient was moribund from rectal 
hemorrhages. She had been given up as hopeless by 
the medical service and drastic emergency surgery 
was imminent. The patient has remained symptom- 
free after 18 months following 50 hours of psycho- 
therapy.—D. Prager. 

8550. Bressler, Bernard; Cohen, Sanford I., & 
Magnussen, Finn. The problem of phantom 
breast and phantom pain. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 181-187.—The occurrence of breast phantom is 
confirmed in about half of all mastectomized women. 
The literature is reviewed and a theory of phantom 
breast and phantom pain is presented. Both are re- 
lated to the development and nature of the body 
image. 21 references—N. H. Pronko. 


8551. Cremerius, J., Elhardt, S.. & Hose, W. 
Psychosomatische Konzepte des Diabetes Mel- 
litus. (Psychosomatic concepts of diabetes mellitus. ) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 785-794.—Third paper in 
a series on psychological aspects of diabetes (see 30: 
7573). Psychosomatic concepts of diabetes are of 3 
types: (1) based on the experienced tie of eating and 
loving, situations of conflict stimulate eating, high 
blood sugar and obesity, overburdening the pancreas; 
(2) based on the equation food = love, all stresses ex- 
perienced as love deprivations produce actual somatic 
hunger states which the body itself “feeds” by hyper- 
glycemia; (3) prolonged action of repressed infantile 
anxieties is accompanied by chronic hyperglycemia, 
leading to diabetes. The 3 types of corresponding 
— theory are also stated. 30 references.—E. W. 
eng. 

8552. Cuendet, J.-F. Troubles oculaires psy- 
chogénes chez les fillettes. (Psychogenic eye dif- 
ficulties in young girls.) Conf. Neurol., 1956, 16, 
248-255.—The author describes several patients who 
complained of visual difficulties. On examination of 
visual fields the author concludes that these com- 
plaints are hysterical and recommends reassurance 
of patients and parents to be combined with harmless 
but slightly painful local treatment. Discussion by 
A. Werner, Brantmay and Audéoud.—M. L. Simmel. 


8553. Fortin, John N., & Abse, D. W. Group 
psychotherapy with peptic ulcer; a preliminary 
report. IJnt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 383-391. 
—Observation of group psychotherapy with peptic 
ulcer patients would seem to indicate its utility and 
that it offers some promise of altering the course of 
the disease process.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


8554. Grinker, Roy R. Psychosomatic approach 
to anxiety. Amer. /. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 443-447. 
—Evidence is presented to show that the theoretical 
concepts involved in the psychosomatic approach to 
anxiety and their operational implementation are ex- 
tremely difficult and complicated—N. H. Pronko. 
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8555. Grinker, Roy R., Korchin, Sheldon J., 
Basowitz, Harold; Hamburg, David A., Sabshin, 
Melvin; Persky, Harold; Chevalier, Jacques A., 
& Board, Francis A. A theoretical and experi- 
mental approach to problems of anxiety. 4.M.A. 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 420-431.—Pre- 
liminary to the presentation of a series of research 
reports on the problem of anxiety, the authors here 
discuss their “conceptual model of psychosomatic 
processes” and the experimental program that derived 
therefrom. 19 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

8556. Hochbaum, G. M. Why people seek diag- 
nostic X-rays. Publ. Hlth Rep., Wash., 1956, 71, 
377-380.—Three psychological states were found to 
be highly related to (a) whether or not people decide 
to seek chest x-rays to detect the presence of tuber- 
culosis, and (b) under what conditions they would 
so decide. Through use of projective techniques, the 
difference between “mere information” and “real 
belief” is shown to be crucial to the occurrence of 
relevant behavior.—G. M. Hochbaum. 

8557. Hollender, Marc H. Observations on nasal 
symptoms: relationship of the anatomical struc- 
ture of the nose to psychological symptoms. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 375-386.—The nose may sym- 
bolize penis, vagina, anus, or mouth. Pressure 
against the nose may be associated with a feeling of 
security or with a fear of being suffocated or smoth- 
ered. The nose plays an important part in the body 


image because of its prominence, exposed position, 
and cultural attitudes toward it. 
Prager. 

8558. Kaplan, Harold. The psychosomatic con- 


19 references.—D. 


cept of peptic ulcer. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 
93-111.—A psychosomatic etiology and therapeutic 
management of peptic ulcer are discussed. Problems 
still remaining to be solved within a psychosomator 
framework are given consideration. 71 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

8559. Kopf, Edward. A case report demon- 
strating the use of hypnosis for the temporary re- 
lief of pain so that particularly difficult diagnostic 
studies could be performed. J. Amer. Soc. psy- 
chosom. Dent., 1956, 3, 9-10.—Hypnotic suggestion 
was employed to modify the symptoms of pain in a 
cancer patient so that x-ray examination could be 
made of a pathological fracture. Admonitions are 
given that extreme care be exercised in the use of 
such a technique so that symptoms, which might 
exhibit deviation from an anticipated course of prog- 
ress, are not masked.—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

8560. Mendelson, Myer; Hirsch, Solomon, & 
Webber, Carl S. A critical examination of some 
recent theoretical models in psychosomatic medi- 
cine. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 363-373.—The 
“models” briefly designated as conversion, person- 
ality profiles (Dunbar), emotional specificity (Alex- 
ander), protective adaptive response (Wolff) are de- 
fined, discussed, and evaluated. There then follows 
a critique of the currently popular theoretical model 
known as “physiological regression.” ‘The conclusion 
is reached that “new terms are poor substitutes for 
new information” and that what is needed is more 
empirical observation and factual report to comple- 
ment theory. 35 references ——L. A. Pennington. 

8561. Menzer-Benaron, Doris; Gates, Philip H., 
Robey, Harriet S., & Sturges, Sommers H. Psy- 
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chologic observations on women recovering from 
major surgery. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 408- 
409.—Abstract. 

8562. Monod, M. Psychologie de l’enfant ayant 
été atteint de tuberculose pulmonaire et orienta- 
tion professionnelle. (Psychology and vocational 
guidance of the child with pulmonary tuberculosis. ) 
BINOP, 1956, 12, 147-155.—A description is given 
of the psychological services developed in a sana- 
torium for tuberculosis children. The child’s condi- 
tion on leaving the sanatorium is discussed under the 
headings: medical, social, and psychological. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to attitudes of both the 
children and their parents with regard to vocational 
plans. Emphasis is placed on the essentially normal 
adjustment of these children, with the need to recog- 
nize the special circumstances and problems of their 
vocational guidance as a result of the effects of tuber- 
culosis.—F. M. Douglass. 

8563. Monod, Mireille, & Papillon, Francoise. 
L’orientation professionnelle chez les enfants at- 
teints de tuberculose pulmonaire. (Vocational 
guidance for children with pulmonary tuberculosis. ) 
BINOP, 1954, 10, 211-221. 

8564. Otto, Johann H. F. Schaden als Folgen 
ungeniigender eigener Leistung des Kranken bei 
der Behandlung innerer Krankheiten. (Injuries 
caused by deficient efforts of the patient in the treat- 
ment of internal diseases.) In Speer, E., Die 
Vortrage der 5. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1954, 
(see 31: 8109), 143-152.—“The will to live and re- 
cover in the patient is the best ally of the physician.” 
Treatment must stimulate active participation. ‘This 
is discussed in the complicated disease processes of 
asthma, emphysema and bronchitis. To effectuate 
such an approach increases the physician’s burden, 
but provides opportunity for constructive collabora- 
tion between physician and patient and fosters rap- 
port.—C. T. Bever. 

8565. Parmentier, M., & Pichard, A. A propos 
de lorientation professionnelle des jeunes dia- 
bétiques. (Concerning vocational guidance of young 
diabetics.) BINOP, 1955, 11, 89-93. 

8566. Petrucci, Caterina. Fattori sociali, eredi- 
tari, psicosomatici nella malattia ulcerosa. (Social, 
hereditary, and psychosomatic factors in peptic ulcer. ) 
Difesa Soc., 1956, 35, 112-119.—Critical evaluation 
of the literature pertaining to the etiology of gastric 
and duodenal ulcers. The importance of alimentary 
factors rather then of psycho-somatic ones is particu- 
larly stressed.—L. L’ Abate. 


8567. Seguin, C. Alberto. Migration and psy- 
chosomatic disadaptation. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 
18, 404-409.—The advent of large numbers of people 
from the Andes into the industrial city of Lima is 
accompanied in many instances by the development 
of a clinical syndrome which is found to stem from 
physiological and psycho-social factors. Studies of 
this syndrome suggest a close relationship to the 
principles developed by Selye.—L. A. Pennington. 

8568. Selbach, Constanze, & Selbach, Helmut. 
Phenothiazinwirkung und somato-psychische Dy- 
namik. (Effects of phenothiazin and psychosomatic 
dynamics.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 145-150. 

8569. Shagass, Charles. Sedation threshold; a 
neurophysiological tool for psychosomatic re- 
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search. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 410-419.—The 
amount of intravenous sodium amytal needed to elicit 
specific brain wave and speech changes (sedation 
threshold) is found to vary consistently for selected 
diagnostic groups and control Ss. Tests on over 500 
psychiatric patients indicated, for example, that the 
threshold was positively correlated with the degree 
of clinically judged manifest anxiety in nonpsychotic 
persons. It was also noted that the greater the anx- 
iety in the neurotic and control groups, the higher the 
threshold. While obsessional personalities tended 
to reflect a high threshold, hysterics revealed a low 
threshold. These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to the problem of differential diagnosis and 
to Eysenck’s as well as Sheldon’s theories of per- 
sonality. 25 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

8570. Stokvis, B. The application of hypnosis 
in organic diseases. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 
79-82.—“Hypnotherapy, applied as a symptomatic 
treatment, is especially indicated in those cases of 
organic diseases in which the patient has neurotically 
elaborated his physical suffering. In cases present- 
ing neither etiological nor secondary psychic factors 
one may try to improve the patient’s condition by 
hypnotic treatment.” A case of carcinoma mammae 
in which such procedures were employed is presented. 
The author presents the dangers involved in the too 
enthusiastic extension of hypnotic procedures into 
organic disease treatment.—E. G. Aitken. 

8571. Vichi, Alfredo. Psichologia e psicopotol- 
ogia nella tuberculosi pulmonare. (Psychology and 
psychopathology in pulmonary tuberculosis.) Boll. 
Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1956, No. 13-16, 20-53.—The 


problem of tuberculosis in its characteristic psycho- 
logical and psychopathological aspects is comprehen- 


sively analyzed. In conclusion the author emphasizes 
the importance of the psychological aspects of that 
illness and the need for a considered psychological 
approach for cure as wel! as for rehabilitation. 93- 
item bibliography.—A. Manoil. 

8572. Walker, Nigel. The definition of psy- 
chosomatic disorder. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 6, 
265-299.—Psychosomatic disorders are usually ap- 
proached within the framework of mind-body dualism. 
From a scientific standpoint psychosomatic disorders 
may be thought of as “somatic symptoms that are 
part of a person’s total reaction to a psychological 
stimulus.” From the point of view of the technician, 
psychosomatic disorders might be regarded as somatic 
symptoms which can be successfully treated by meth- 
ods effective in treating psychic symptoms.—P. E. 
Lichtenstem. 

8573. Winokur, George, & Werboff, Jack. The 
relationship of conscious maternal attitudes to cer- 
tain aspects of pregnancy. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1956, 30, 61-73.—124 women were studied. Primi- 
parae more frequently want their children at the time 
of conception than do multiparae. Primiparae are 
less apprehensive about pregnancy and delivery. Lack 
of planning for pregnancy does not mean lack of de- 
sire for a baby. Desire for a baby at conception is 
not related to tolerance or length of labor or to real 
and estimated dates of confinement. Religious and 
social differences are related to general wellbeing 
during pregnancy and delivery —D. Prager. 

8574. Wulff, M. Probleme der Psychosomatik. 
(Problems in psychosomatic medicine.) Acta psy- 
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chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 126- 
136.—The interrelationship of Pavlov’s theory of con- 
ditioned reflexes and Freud’s principle of economy 
in respect to normal organ function is reviewed. 
Disturbances of the organization and development of 
the reflex complex and its partial repression in the 
earliest stages of childhood may lead in the sphere of 
the unconscious to a “reservoir” of affects, which, in 
later psychological conflict, may, with adequate 
stimuli, flood the organs, leading to hyperfunction in 
the form of spasms, hypersecretion, hypersensitivity 
and excessive irritability as well as to the somatic dis- 
turbances encountered in psychosomatic conditions. 
English and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also abstract 8252) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


8575. Aass, F., Kaada, B. R., & Torp, K. H. 
The diagnostic and prognostic value of the initial 
electroencephalogram in children with convul- 
sions. Acta paediatr., Stockh., 1956, 45, 335-342.— 
The prognostic value of a single EEG obtained in 
connection with the first convulsive seizure was ob- 
tained from a follow-up study of 182 patients. A 
single EEG provides great prognostic assistance. 
Seizures recurred twice as frequently in children who 
had their first convulsion after their fourth year as 
in younger patients. French, German, Spanish sum- 
maries.—R. C. Nickeson. 


8576. Benda, Clemens E., & Hoessly, Gian-For- 
tunat. Postnatal and natal cerebral injuries; 
neuro-pathological and neurosurgical aspects. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 236-246.— 
By case report and illustrative plates the role played 
by brain injuries in the “so-called ‘cerebral palsies,’ 
blindness, and mental deterioration” is discussed. 
Stress is placed upon early diagnosis and surgical 
treatment.—L. A. Pennington. 


8577. Brower, Lester M. Factors inhibiting 
progress of cerebral palsied children. Amer. J. 
occup. Ther., 1956, 10, 293-295.—A discussion of a 
number of psychological factors which tend to in- 
hibit the learning progress and the development of 
independence in the cerebral palsied child. Particular 
attention is given factors which impede the individ- 
ual’s development of lacing skill and some methods 
for overcoming these difficulties. The close relation- 
ship between the therapy and the teaching process is 
stressed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8578. Burnette, Daisy; Davenport, Rubye; 
Green, Mary Frances; Laverty, Joy; Smith, Alice, 
& Wiley, Maud. Recent trends in guidance and 
education for individuals with cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17, 121-124; 142.—A 
group of educators who participated in a University 
of Georgia workship describe current (and desirable) 
practices (rather than trends) with respect to pre- 
vocational activities, emotional and social adjustment, 
and educational procedures and placement as regards 
the pre-elementary group, the elementary group, and 
adolescents. 16 references—T. E. Newland. 

8579. Celler, Judith. Helpless—not hopeless. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 535-550.—A frank per- 
sonal discussion of the psychological problems of an 
individual with cerebral palsy—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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8580. Chafetz, Morris E. Treatment of Parkin- 
son’s disease. A. Psychotherapy in Parkinson’s 
disease. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 189.—Ab- 
stract. 


8581. Christman, Daniel; Flynn, Andrew; Gard- 
ner, Melvin; Houck, Dorothy, & Mahood, Eloise. 
Counseling problems. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 
17, 130-131—A Temple cerebral palsy workshop 
group describe very briefly problems in counseling 
and in the psychometric evaluation of the individual 
with cerebral palsy —T. E. Newland. 


8582. Coursay, Mary M., Forrest, John W., Vin- 
son, Roy G., Warren, Oren, & Williamson, Beulah. 
Guidelines for effective vocational counseling. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17, 132-136.—Representa- 
tives of a cerebral palsy workshop group at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia present an overview of the voca- 
tional counseling task (including 7 principles that 
should be operative) and observations on techniques, 
tasks, and objectives in counseling persons with cere- 
bral palsy.—T. E. Newland. 

8583. de Ataide, Schneeberger. Estudo psico- 
légico de alguns casos de meningite tuberculosa 
tratada. (Psychological study of some cases of 
treated tuberculous meningitis.) Crianca portug., 
1953-54, 13, 165-171.—Psychological study of 36 
children suffering from sequelae of tuberculous menin- 
gitis treated through streptomycin, sometimes in as- 
sociation with P.A.S., or isonicotinic acid hydrazide. 
More or less noticeable mental backwardness was 
found in 26 of these children; in 5 of them, insanity 
was in progress; 8 had just backwardness or arrested 
mental development. As regards the remaining 13, 
the relation between their low mental level and tu- 
berculous meningitis may be doubted, though it may 
be presumed that this relation was valid for most of 
the cases. English, German and French summaries. 


8584. Deaver, George. Treatment of the spastic 
hemiplegic. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1956, 35, 32-34.— 
Stated as the most frequent type of cerebral palsy, 
the author describes the disability manifestations and 
the imposed limitations. ‘The purpose of treatment 
is to (1) prevent deformities, (2) correct deformities 
if they occur, (3) train the affected extremities to 
maximum functional capacity, (4) teach the child to 
perform self-care activities and ambulation in (5) 
a normal manner.” The author outlines the therapy 
bracing and exercise to be utilized to accomplish the 
treatment. Emphasis is placed upon the child doing 
as much as he can independently and to practice early 
constructive habits—F. A. Whitehouse. 


8585. Delacato, Carl H. Hemiplegia and con- 
comitant psychological phenomena. Amer. J. oc- 
cup. Ther., 1956, 10, 157; 172.—Among the psychic 
traumata associated with hemiplegia, “rigidity” and 
“propositionality” which tend to interfere with “the 
therapeutic and rehabilitative process.” Delacato 
discusses both of these phenomena and the part the 
occupational therapist can play in providing ego 
building activities to overcome “rigidity” and func- 
tional activity as the “most effective mechanism for 
this transition” away from the conscious performance 
of ordinary behavior which leads to “proposition- 
ality."—-M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8586. Eriksen, Bente. 


Intelligence tests in chil- 
dren suffering from cerebral palsy. Acta Paediat., 
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Stockh., 1955, 44, Suppl. 103, 24-26.—Special prob- 
lems of testing 67 cerebral palsy children, using the 
Stanford-Binet and the Arthur adaptation of the 
Leiter performance scale, are discussed and a correla- 
tion of .89 is reported between these 2 tests.—R. 
Nickeson. 

8587. Fisher, Miller. Left hemiplegia and motor 
impersistence. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 201- 
218.—With the aid of a presentation of 10 cases, a 
disorder akin to apraxia is discussed in which the 
following symptoms appeared: inability to maintain 
lid closure, tongue protrusion, mouth open, visual 
fixation, etc. A reduction in cortical motor repre- 
sentation in these hemiplegics is favored as an ex- 
planation. —N. H. Pronko. 

8588. Fleischer, Ernest. Guidance and rehabili- 
tation in cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 
17, 120, 141.—The workshops on vocational guidance 
activities, conducted at Temple and the universities 
of Georgia and Kentucky during the Summer sessions 
of 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956, are described, a listing 
of topic areas and representative specific topics is 
presented, and certain of the outcomes reported by 
participants are stated—T. E. Newland. 

8589. Freudenberger, Herbert J. An investiga- 
tion into certain personality characteristics as they 
relate to improvement in Parkinsonism: the in- 
fluence of submissiveness, inactivity, pessimism 
and affective relatedness on the improvement of 
Parkinson patients with the pagitane drug. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1944-1945.—Abstract. 


8590. Friihmann, E. Uber spontane Gruppen- 
bildung bei gehirngeschadigten Kindern. (Con- 
cerning the spontaneous formation of groups in brain- 
injured children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1956, 5, 249-253.—The small “dynamic” group 
which seems to be the most ideal counterpart of the 
human life situation, is also the most suitable medium 
for meeting the social needs of brain-injured children. 
This point of view is illustrated by various schemata 
depicting the relationships of individual brain-injured 
children to key members of such a group, and to the 
group as a whole.—E. Schwerin. 

8591. Gandolfi, Sergio. Rilievi elettroencefalo- 
grafici dopo pneumoencefalografia. (Electroen- 
cephalograph after pneumoencephalography.) Neu- 
rone, 1956, 4, 21-28.—Four cases of which 3 epilep- 
tics, are presented as to the results of EEG during 
and after PEG. The author concludes that “the in- 
troduction of air in subarachnoid spaces does not 
affect the EEG.” This agrees with what is known 
about the “therapeutic value of PEG in epilepsy.” 
16-item bibliography, 3 EEG graphs. English sum- 
mary.—A. Manoil. 

8592. Glaser, Gilbert H., & Dixon, Morris S. 
Psychomotor seizures in childhood. Neurology, 
1956, 6, 646-655.—Clinical and EEG findings are 
reported on a series of 25 patients between the ages 
of 1% and 16 years, together with results of drug 
treatment. There was a high (60%) incidence of 
antecedent brain damage. Interseizure behavior dis- 
order resembles that seen in postencephalitic states. 
EEGs of the psychotomotor group showed a high in- 
cidence of spike-wave or spike activity, predominant 
in the temporal regions. This is often an aid in 
differentiating psychomotor behavior abnormalities 
from those of non-epileptic origin. Medication with 
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diphenylhydantoin in combination with phenobarbital 
or primidone was partially effective, and a need is 
expressed for more effective anticonvulsants for this 
psychomotor group. 35 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


8593. Goldstein, Hyman. Encephalopathies in 
exceptional children. Arch. Pediat., 1956, 73, 199- 
215.—The author reviews the human brain structure 
and its development from the moment of delivery on, 
together with its effects upon development of other 
organ systems. Comparisons with lower animal brain 
development and the effects of premature birth in 
humans also are summarized as background for dis- 
cussing encephalopathies. The susceptibility of pre- 
mature infants to cerebral anoxia, to cerebral pathol- 
ogy and brain lesions; genetic maldevelopment of the 
brain and central nervous system; endocrine func- 
tions; cerebral palsy incidence and pathology; labo- 
ratory studies; and treatment procedures round out 
this rapid survey of encephalopathy as an etiological 
factor in mental retardation.—/. N. Mensh. 


8594. Harris, Russell D., & Rowley, Elizabeth 
H. Reserpine in cerebral palsy. /. Pediat., 1956, 
49, 398-400.—A study of 42 children with cerebral 
palsy where reserpine was given to the experimental 
group, placebos to the control group, for a 2-week 
period after which the dosage to the groups was re- 
versed, indicated that reserpine was helpful in a train- 
ing program for cerebral palsy. The drug produced 
better cooperation, replaced sedation, and served as a 
tranquilizer in emotional states —E. L. Robinson. 


8595. Ingram, T. T. S. A characteristic form of 


overactive behaviour in brain damaged children. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 550-558.—Clinical findings 


in 25 children showing distractability, poor attention 
span, diminished capacity for spontaneous affection- 
ate behavior, aggressive outbursts, irresistible urge 
to touch and chew every object, and failure to respond 
to reprimand, showed apparent lesions of cerebral 
cortex involving the temporal lobes in the majority 
of cases.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8596. Janke, Martin. Uber das Auftreten gen- 
eralisierter Krampfpotentiale im EEG bei psy- 
chischer Anpassung, namentlich bei Diktatschrei- 
ben, Rechenaufgaben und technischen Manipu- 
lationen. (The appearance of generalized seizure 
potentials in the EEG with psychic adaptation, that 
is with taking dictation, solving arithmetical prob- 
lems and performing technical manipulations.) 
Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 393-402.—A 31-year-old man 
first suffered from jerking movements in his right 
hand associated with restlessness while tapping out 
Morse code as a soldier at the age of 18. Later on 
these attacks were also followed by grand mal seiz- 
ures. The only positive findings were the spike and 
dome patterns that appeared in the EEG whenever 
he had to write, do mental arithmetic or other “crea- 
tive’ work. The focus was thought to be in the left 
temporal lobe, which was then undercut. The seiz- 
ures disappeared, but the EEG findings persisted.— 
M. Kaelbling. 


8597. Lawrence, Margaret Morgan. A compre- 
hensive approach to the study of a case of familial 
dysautonomia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 358-372. 
—Dysautonomia is a rare disease of Jewish children 
first described in 1949. Its chief symptoms are lack 
of tears, labile blood pressure, vomiting attacks, re- 
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tarded growth and development, and emotional out- 
bursts. A 12-year-old patient showed improvement 
after 3 years of psychotherapy.—D. Prager. 

8598. Levin, Max. Diurnal rhythm in epilepsy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 243-245.—The occur- 
rence of epileptic fits in the home just before and 
after waking are explained in terms of the interplay 
of excitation and inhibition —N. H. Pronko. 


8599. London, Nathaniel J., Richter, Peter, & 
Bliss, Eugene L. Temporal lobe (psychomotor) 
epilepsy; report of a case. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 
18, 427-433.—Case history of an adult with obsessive- 
compulsive character structure is presented. The 
value of psychotherapy in reducing the seizure fre- 
quency is discussed in relation to the use of surgery 
in the removal of the tumor in the temporal area. 
“The psychical content” of the seizures was found to 
correlate with personality attributes—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

8600. Margolies, Jeannette A., & Wortis, Helen 
Z. Parents of children with cerebral palsy. J. 
Child Psychiat., 1956, 3, 105-114.—Based upon con- 
tacts with parents of 67 cerebral palsied children, aged 
4 to 13, the authors conclude that tensions, anxieties, 
and personality disturbances of these parents are 
largely result of reality problems (physical care, 
financial, housing, personal and familial problems) 
rather than primarily result of neuroses. Community 
resources should be developed to ease burden of 
family while child is still young, before difficulties 
and tensions of situation produce fixed patterns of dis- 
turbed behaviors.—S. M. Schoonover. 


8601. Mason-Browne, N. L. Alteration of con- 
sciousness: tumor of the reticular activating sys- 
tem. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 380- 
387.—A review of animal experimental investigations 
and of clinical human studies relative to the activating 
system is first given. Then follows a detailed report 
of the history and symptomatic behavior of a patient 
suffering, as determined by autopsy, a tumor in the 
area. It is stated that “destructive lesions to the brain 
stem produce states closely akin to many psychotic 
conditions in which alterations of consciousness are 
involved, and whose causation remains obscure.” 28 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


8602. May, Elizabeth. Music for children with 
cerebral palsy. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1956, 35, 320- 
323.—This experiment utilized such activities as: “en- 
joyment and appreciation of music; experimentation 
with sounds; pitch, intensity, time and rhythm dis- 
crimination; body response to definite rhythmic pat- 
terns; creativeness through the dramatization of 
music; and socialization through a common activity.” 
“The music program should be coordinated with the 
work of the speech, occupational and physical thera- 
pists. The sounds being taught in speech can be re- 
peated in the music. Finger plays and rhythm bands 
can be correlated with the program of muscle co- 
ordination, in physical and occupational therapy.” 
[The music program] “. . . may aid materially with 
the problems of speech and of physical co-ordination. 
—F, A. Whitehouse. 

8603. Merlis, Sidney, & Martin, Donald W. 
Hibicon in treatment of epileptics with mental 
disorder. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 387-401.— 
Hibicon given alone or with other anticonvulsants 
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often produces beneficial effects in the psychotic epi- 
leptic.—D. Prager. 

8604. Perlstein, Meyer A. Expanding horizons 
in cerebral palsy. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1956, 35, 
135-143.—Author outlines history of the cerebral 
palsy movement: “The outlook in the field of cerebral 
palsy has undergone a marked change from the pessi- 
mistic one of 20 years ago to the optimistic one of 
5 or 10 years ago, to a realistic one now .. . it is now 
necessary to take stock.” Medical, developmental, 
sensory, emotional and intellectual aspects are dis- 
cussed. Treatment program and research needs are 
presented. Comparison is drawn between European 
and American surveys of incidence. Author states: 
“. . acceptance of the handicapped is greater in 
Europe. ... In general, the cerebral palsy programs 
lag behing ours... due to... lack of funds.”—F. A. 
Whitehouse. 

8605. Perron, R., & de Gobineau, H. Contribu- 
tion au diagnostic de l’épilepsie par les moyens de 
lanalyse graphométrique. (The contribution of 
graphology to the diagnosis of epilepsy.) Psychol. 
franc., 1956, 1, 10.—Handwriting samples were ob- 
tained from 100 subjects, 63 being diagnosed as epi- 
leptic with seizures, and 37 being diagnosed as men- 
tally ill in various other ways. Handwriting was 
scored on 12 variables predicted to discriminate be- 
tween the 2 groups. Differences between groups 
mean scores are reported as significant. Blind diag- 


nosis was correctly made for 76% of the epileptic 
group.—B. A. Maher. 

8606. Quensel, Wolfgang. Uber Haufigkeit und 
Formen psychischreaktiver Manifestationen bei 


traumatisch Hirngeschddigten. (Regarding the 
frequency and forms of psychoreactive manifestations 
in cases of traumatic brain damage.) Nervenarst, 
1956, 27, 58-64. 

8607. Reitan, Ralph M. The relation of Ror- 
schach test ratios to brain injury. J. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 53, 97-107.—“‘The Rorschach test was admin- 
istered to a group of 65 patients with certified brain 
damage and 127 hospitalized control subjects. Mean 
values for a group of ratios reflecting relationships 
between traditional scoring categories were calculated 
for each group. Correlation coefficients were cal- 
culated between these ratios and the Halstead Impair- 
ment Index for a separate group of 100 persons, 
heterogeneous with regard to diagnosis. The results 
indicate that the formally scored variables with the 
exception of the number of human movement re- 
sponses (M), do a much better job of differentiating 
the groups than do the ratios. 20 references.—F. L. 
Harmon. 


8608. Richards, T. W., & Hooper, Sara. Brain- 
injury at birth (cerebral palsy) and perceptual re- 
sponses during childhood and adolescence. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 117-124.—A group of 64 
children, half of whom were brain-injured at or near 
birth, was studied by a comparison of results on 3 
subtests of WISC (Information, Comprehension and 
Vocabulary). The control children were also re- 
quired to perform with Block Designs as well as with 
the 3 Verbal WISC subtests. Results showed the 
brain-injured children to be less productive in the 
Rorschach situation. They also showed greater cau- 
tion and less spontaneity and more Piotrowski 
“Signs.” Blind identification of the 2 groups was 
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difficult but brain-injured were more accurately iden- 
tified among the younger children —N. H. Pronko. 

8609. Salomonsen, Leif, & Skatvedt, Marit. The 
clinical features and etiology of cerebral palsy. 
Acta Paediatr., Stockh., 1955, 44, Suppl. 103, 17-20. 
—lInvestigation of several hundred patients in Nor- 
way suggests that large groups of cerebral palsy pa- 
tients were children who were in danger of perinatal 
death from asphyxia, but evaded death. The pro- 
phylaxis of cerebral palsy must have as its starting- 
point the large, unexplored field of research: the ac- 
tion of hypoxaemia on the brain cells during birth in 
the sublethal degrees of cerebral ischaemia—R. 
Nickeson. 

8610. Schwade, Edward D., & Geiger, Sara G. 
Abnormal electro-encephalographic findings in 
severe behavior disorders. Dis. Nerv. System, 1956, 
17, 307-317.—A discussion of the investigation of 
impulsive behavior which becomes compulsive after 
an exciting factor has released the emotions; complete 
laboratory investigation, including electroencephalo- 
graphic studies, was made of 623 children brought to 
the Milwaukee County Guidance Center in the .past 
ten years. Of these, 453 showed a consistent brain 
wave tracing of 6 and 14 per second positive spiking 
and 14 or 6 per second positive spiking. The associa- 
tion of this type of spiking with extreme behavior dis- 
orders was recognized by the authors in 1949, and 
while factors responsible for it are not definite, they 
may have their origin in traumatic, toxic, or heredi- 
tary conditions with damage to the thalamus, hy- 
pothalamus, or possibly the amygdala, or to all areas. 
8 representative cases are included.—(Courtesy of 
Rehab. Lit.) 

8611. Shapiro, Arthur, & Kline, Milton V. The 
use of hypnosis in evaluating the physiological and 
psychological components in the functional im- 
pairment of the patient with multiple sclerosis. J. 
clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 69-78.—A patient with 
multiple sclerosis was hypnotized and given sugges- 
tions for improved motor performance. Psychological 
test data and general observations indicated certain 
improvements. The use of hypnosis in working with 
the undesirable attitudes of many multiple sclerosis 
patients is discussed.—F. G. Aiken. 

8612. Skatvedt, Marit. The electroencephalo- 
graphic findings and the problem of epilepsy in 
a cerebral palsy material of 320 patients. Acta 
Paediatr., Stockh., 1955, 44, Suppl. 103, 22-23.—Al- 
most half of the most serious cases, on which EEG’s 
were run, had normal EEG. It was concluded that 
epilepsy in cerebral palsy is rarely any hindrance to 
a successful physiotherapy, and the control of seiz- 
ures by antiepileptic drugs is as good in these patients 
as in other epileptics. But in a few hemiplegic pa- 
tients physiotherapy seemed to induce epileptic seiz- 
ures.—R. Nickeson. 

8613. Skatvedt, Marit, & Lundervold, Arne. 
The significance of electro-encephalographic spike 
foci in patients with cerebral palsy without epi- 
leptic seizures. Acta paediatr., Stockh., 1956, 45, 
440-443.—Significance of spike foci in EEG in pa- 
tients who have had no clinical epileptic seizures has 
been considered as questionable. Three cases are re- 
ported in which EEG showed spike foci 2 weeks, 
5 weeks and 2% years before the occurrence of the 
first seizure, indicating that in some cases they may 
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be a long-range danger sign. French, German, Span- 
ish summaries.—R. C. Nickeson. 

8614. Slobody, Lawrence; Cooper, William; 
Deaver, George G., Greene, Justin; Schlesinger, 
Edward B., Snow, William Benham; Tobias, Je- 
rome, & Wallace, Helen M. Recommended stand- 
ards for hospital out-patient services for children 
with cerebral palsy by the Sub-committee on 
Medical Care of the Coordinating Council for 
Cerebral Palsy in New York City, Inc. Amer. 
J. phys. Med., 1956, 35, 353-359.—“These recom- 
mended standards are intended as optimal goals to be 
developed in hospital out-patient services caring for 
children with cerebral palsy.” Qualifications of staff, 
policies, procedure, physical setup and recommended 
nomenclature and classification of cerebral palsy are 
treated.—F. A. Whitehouse. 

8615. Teuber, Hans-Lukas, & Weinstein, Sid- 
ney. Ability to discover hidden figures after cere- 
bral lesions. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
76, 369-379.—“64 men with traumatic, penetrating 
brain wounds, and 43 controls . . . were tested on a 
(Gottschaldt’s) hidden figure test. Although none 
of the brain-injured groups, differentiated on basis 
of locus of lesion, differed from one from the other, 
all brain-injured subgroups were significantly in- 
ferior to controls. . . . The group with aphasia per- 
formed significantly worse than the non-aphasic brain- 
injured group.” These and other results are dis- 
cussed in relation to the literature and to theory. It 
is concluded that brain lesions in man have 2 effects: 
the specific and the general. The appearance of 
either “is a function of the tests employed.” 58 ref- 
erences.—L. A. Pennington. 

8616. Thelander, H. E., & Imagawa, Richard. 
Amino aciduria, congenital defects, and mental 
retardation. J. Pediat., 1956, 49, 123-128.—Among 
children admitted to a clinic for brain-damaged chil- 
dren were a group with varying degrees of congenital 
anomalies, mental retardation and abnormal output of 
amino acid in the urine. 6 case studies are given. 
Further investigation is planned.—E. L. Robinson. 

8617. Trent, Sumner E. Peripheral sensory in- 
hibition of pain with a parietal lobe lesion; with 
a note on audiogenic fits. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 356-364.—“This is the report of an unusual 
neurological case which offers additional evidence for 
the existence of a mechanism for the inhibition of 
pain and temperature impulses by other sensory im- 
pulses coming from the periphery.”—N. H. Pronko. 


8618. Wakoh, Toshihisa, & Washio, Shigeo. A 
case of precocious puberty with epileptic seizure. 
Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1956, 9, 329-340.—The 
history, clinical findings and pedigree of a boy age 
6 years, 9 months with precocious sexual development 
is presented. At birth his genitals were noted to be 
abnormally large. Development in infancy was fairly 
normal. At 3 years he developed fits of forced laugh- 
ing, grinning and squinting which were followed im- 
mediately by deep sleep. At the same time increased 
development of genitals. Since age 4 years, 8 months 
epileptic convulsions, increasing in frequency. When 
examined at age 6 he had the general appearance of 
a 13-year-old boy. He was intellectually somewhat 
retarded and a behavior problem. Abnormalities of 
skeletal development were found as well as eosino- 
philia and abnormal response in Thorn’s epinephrin 
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test. The author discusses these symptoms as evi- 
dence of a disorder of the diencephalo-hypophyseal 
system.—M. L. Simmel. 

8619. Weinstein, Edwin A., Kahn, Robert L., & 
Malitz, Sidney. Confabulation as a social process. 
Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 383-396.—Confabulation and 
associated symbolic patterns, following brain damage 
or in other stressful situations, help to establish a 
relatedness of the person with his environment and 
are means to “feeling real” and avoiding isolation. 
This study is based on observations of 85 patients 
with head injuries of whom 12 confabulated exten- 
sively. 3 cases are presented and discussed.—C. 7. 
Bever. 


(See also abstracts 7054, 7159, 7916, 7930, 7967, 
7983, 8141, 8198, 8222, 8243, 8330, 8386) 
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8620. —————. Occupations of totally blinded 
veterans. Empimt. Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(9), 14-16. 
—Describes and quotes from a recent Veterans Ad- 
ministration pamphlet entitled, “Occupations of To- 
tally Blinded Veterans of WW II and Korea.” The 
publication contains statements on the employment 
of several hundred totally blinded veterans, arranged 
according to the field of work in which they have 
found employment.—S. L. Warren. 

8621. Acker, Martin. Case finding in vocational 
rehabilitation. /. Rehabilit., 1956, 22(3), 6-7; 14.— 
The importance of making vocational rehabilitation 
an integral part of the general medical care program 
for the patient with a permanent or long-time dis- 
ability is presented. Emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that such a program becomes really effective 
when it is taken from the mere talking-about stage 
into the actual on-the-scene application phase within 
the hospital or when dealing with the former patient 
who has returned to his community.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

8622. Ataide, Schneeberger. Nota morfo-clinica 
sobre cinco casos de escafocefalia. (Morpho- 
clinical note on five cases of scaphocephaly.) Criancga 
portug., 1953-54, 13, 321-335.—5 children with sca- 
phocephaly are studied, hereditary factors probably 
responsible for the defect being present. All of them 
were more or less mentally backward, and 4 of 
these children showed behavior alterations which did 
not depend wholly on their mental backwardness. 
It is admitted that the malformation of the skull 
and part of the psychological alterations met with 
may have a common pathological origin. Neverthe- 
less, a few behavior alterations are no doubt second- 
ary, expressing the child’s emotive reaction to its 
physical deformity and to the way in which it is 
viewed by its environment. French, English and 
German summaries. 

8623. Beizmann, C. Influence de l’internat chez 
les sourds-muets, sur le développement de leurs 
intéréts et sur la socialisation de leur pensée. (In- 
fluence of hospitalization on deaf-mutes, on the de- 
velopment of their interests and on the socialization 
of their thoughts.) Emfance, 1955, 8, 417-454. 

8624. Bischler, Vera. Une forme particuliére 
de surdi-mutité avec dystopie des points lacry- 
maux inférieurs, albinisme partiel et hypoplasie 
du stroma irien. (A special form of deaf-mutism 
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with displacement of inferior lacrimal sacs, partial 
albinism and hypoplasia of iris stroma.) Conf. 
Neurol., 1956, 16, 230-237.—The author describes 
a hereditary congenital syndrome consisting of deaf 
mutism and various abnormalities of ectodermal and 
mesodermal origin. Discussion by Klein.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


8625. Buell, Josephine. Employment status of 
former pupils of the California School for the 
Blind. Except. Child., 1956, 23, 102-103.—Informa- 
tion was obtained regarding the employment status 
of 77% of all former students graduated from the 
California School for the Blind over a 25 year period 
—1927 to 1951. About 75% of the students were 
gainfully employed although nearly 14 of this group 
were working in subsidized occupations. About two- 
thirds of the blind students entering college grad- 
uated and half of those graduates entered the pro- 
fessions. The author concluded, “Today there are 
many more jobs available for the blind.”—-J. J. 
Gallagher. 


8626. Chenven, Harold. The mental hygiene 
team in a rehabilitation center. /. Rehab., 1956, 22, 
9-10; 23-27.—The program currently being carried 
on by the mental hygiene team at the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled in New York City is described. 
Here there is a recognition of the equal importance 
of social and psychological adjustment with the physi- 
cal and vocational elements in the re-establishment 
of a handicapped individual's status in life. Through 
this total approach the patient is made better able to 
meet all the demands made upon him and serves to 


prevent needless uncertainty, insecurity or mal-adapta- 
tion, thus enhancing his ultimate rehabilitation —M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

8627. Chulliat, Roger, & Oléron, Pierre. Sur le 
développement de l’intelligence pratique chez les 


(On the development of practical 


enfants sourds. 
Enfance, 1955, 


intelligence among deaf children.) 
8, 281-306. 

8628. Condon, Margaret E., & Lerner, Ruth S. 
Program adjustments for the physically handi- 
capped at the college level. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 
35, 41-42.—Every effort is made to enable the physi- 
cally handicapped student to pursue the same courses 
and meet the same requirements for his degree as 
other students. Some adjustments must be made, 
however, and the nature of the adjustment for vari- 
ous handicaps is briefly described—G. S. Speer. 


8629. de Reynier, J. P. La surdi-mutité en 
Suisse romande. (Deaf mutism in French Switzer- 
land.) Conf. Neurol., 1956, 16, 223-230.—This is a 
statistical study of the incidence of deaf mutism in 
the 5 cantons of French Switzerland. The mean in- 
cidence was found to be 69.4 per thousand. Break- 
downs by canton, by sex and by clinical origin. Dis- 
cussion by Buffat, Klein —M. L. Simmel. 


8630. Devereaux, Jane. Social casework and 
vocational adjustment. J. Rehab., 1956, 22(6), 
7-8 ; 22-23.—A high degree of interdependence exists 
between all those engaged in aiding the patient’s re- 
habilitation. This is especially true of the close work- 
ing relationship necessary between the social case- 
worker and those seeking to render vocational serv- 
ices to the rehabilitant. The author warns us, how- 
ever, of the dangers inherent when each of these 
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specialists “tries to teach too much of the content of 
his specialty to the others.” Since the vocational 
specialist is required to make judgments regarding 
the patient’s capacities to carry on in a vocation and 
the caseworker is trained “to accept rather than 
judge,” both these specialists must cooperate in solv- 
ing the problems posed by each specific patient. It 
is emphasized that “The respective roles (of each) 
must be clearly defined,” but the important point is 
that once this definition has been reached the case 
worker, when properly oriented to vocational serv- 
ices, can do much to help the patient gain the great- 
est help from vocational planning.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8631. Force, Dewey G., Jr. Social status of 
physically handicapped children. Except. Child., 
1956, 23, 104-107, 132-133.—The social status of 
63 physically handicapped intellectually normal chil- 
dren in integrated classes at the elementary school 
level was compared with 361 normal children attend- 
ing the same 14 classes. Sociometric choices of 
friends, playmates and workmates were used in addi- 
tion to information sheets where all children could 
be named for outstanding positive and negative traits. 
The findings indicated that physically handicapped 
children are not as well accepted as normal children, 
hearing problems and cerebral palsy most seriously 
affected social status, few physically handicapped chil- 
dren have enough positive assets to offset completely 
the negative effect of being labelled physically handi- 
capped, actual degree of disability is less important 
than the disability perceived by normal student.— 
J. J. Gallagher. 

8632. Gillan, Richard. Rehabilitating the physi- 
cally impaired. Voc. Guid. Quart., 1956, 4, 82-86.— 
Describes the vocational services of the Federation of 
the Handicapped, New York City. Vocational guid- 
ance, training and selective placement are included 
in the offerings to disabled persons. A follow-up 
study of terminated trainees is presented along with 
2 brief case histories. The author concludes: “. 
the impaired who find themselves unable to fully con- 
form or be accepted need a permissive atmosphere 
where they can assume control of their own future 
in a setting which they will accept and which promises 
satisfaction of primary drives for self-worth and com- 
panionship.”—F. A. Whitehouse. 

8633. Gowman, Alan G. Blindness and the role 
of the companion. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 68-75.— 
The companion of a blind person has the important 
role of interpreter of the blind to the sighted popula- 
tion, therefore acting as a link between the blind and 
the sighted —R. M. Frumkin. 

8634. Hackl, K. Betrachtungen iiber dauernd 
kérperlich leicht Behinderte. (Reflections on 
permanently, mildly handicapped.) Mensch u. 
Arbeit, 1956, 8, (3/4), 10-16.—This is the first of 
2 articles in which the adjustment problems of the 
mildly handicapped in relation to the function of their 
body, their mental attitudes, and the environment, are 
discussed. The awareness of physical limitations fre- 
quently leads to increased (compensatory) defensive- 
ness because of fear of loss of approval and self- 
esteem.—E. Schwerin. 

8635. Larr, Alfred L. Perceptual and concep- 
tual abilities of residential school deaf children. 
Except. Child., 1956, 23, 63-66; 88.—25 deaf children 
from Missouri School for the Deaf and 25 children 
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from the California School for the Deaf were com- 
pared on perceptual and conceptual ability with 2 
control groups composed of normal school children. 
One control group was of average intelligence while 
the other was mentally retarded. Although there 
were no marked differences between deaf children 
and normal children on tests of perceptual ability, on 
tests of concept formations, deaf children “Were un- 
able to compete successfully with hearing subjects.” 
Some differences were also obtained between the 2 
deaf samples and underscore the inadvisability of 
regarding a group at one school for the deaf to be 
representative of the deaf in general.—J. J. Gallagher. 

8636. Mauchline, Daniel D. Prereferral brief- 
ing sessions for the handicapped. Emplmt. Secur. 
Rev., 1956, 23(9), 28-29.—To better prepare handi- 
capped job applicants to enter the competitive labor 
market, modified group guidance sessions were con- 
ducted. Topics covered included information on plan- 
ning a job-hunting campaign, tips on proper behavior, 
grooming, advantages of hiring the handicapped, in- 
sight into actions and motivation of personnel inter- 
viewers. A follow-up showed successful results.— 
S. L. Warren. 

8637. The National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. Social and emotional adjustment of 
school children with eye handicaps—a multi-dis- 
cipline approach. Sight-sav. Rev., 1956, 26, 156-162. 
—The team approach is illustrated in the case of a 
third-grade partially seeing child with emotional dif- 
ficulties —N. J. Raskin. 

8638. Rothman, Ruth. Group omens, — 
nt. J. 


parents of visually handicapped children. 
group Psychother., 1956, 6, 317-323.—Group coun- 
seling for parents of blind and visually handicapped 
children has been conducted with 6 groups over a 


period of 4 years. “We have considerable convic- 
tion that parent group counseling does not replace 
individual counseling or therapy, but when used selec- 
tively as an integral part of the help offered within 
a total agency program is a useful process with con- 
structive potentials for parents of blind children and 
perhaps also for all parents whose children may be 
‘different.’ ""—D. Raylesberg. 

8639. Silverstein, A. B., & Robinson, H. A. The 
representation of orthopedic disability in chil- 
dren’s figure drawings. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 333-341.—“Sets of human figure drawings—same- 
sex, opposite-sex, and self-figures—were obtained 
from 22 children in the chronic stage of poliomyelitis. 
These drawings were studied by 3 different methods 
to determine whether they reflected the physical dis- 
ability of the subjects. (1) By inspection, more than 
3-quarters of the subjects appeared to represent their 
disability, either directly or indirectly, in their draw- 
ings. (2) Comparison of drawings of the disabled 
children with those of normal controls, equated for 
age, sex, and 1Q, showed a nonsignificant number 
of significant differences between the 2 groups on 
a series of 55 scoring signs. (3) Judges experi- 
enced in the psychodiagnostic use of figure drawings 
were unable to differentiate the drawings of dis- 
abled and normal subjects at a level better than 
chance.” 16 references.—A. J. Bachrach. 

8640. Stein, Leo Len. The rehabilitation of po- 
tentially employable homebound adults: a research 
project undertaken jointly with the New York 
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State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the New York University-Bellevue Hospital Re- 
habilitation Service. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2091-2092.—Abstract. 


8641. Terrier, G. Considérations sur les surdités 
soudaines. (Sudden deafness.) Conf. Neurol., 1956, 
16, 215-222.—The author presents 3 patients with 
sudden hearing loss. He considers such loss as due 
to an initial peripheral lesion, most likely labyrinthine 
and of vasomotor origin. Discussion by Kenel, 
Greiner, Buffat—M. L. Simmel. 


8642. Varva, Frank Irvin. An investigation of 
the effect of auditory deficiency upon performance 
with special reference to concrete and abstract 
tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2532.—Abstract. 


8643. Worthington, Anna May Lange. An in- 
vestigation of the relationship between the lip- 
reading ability of congenitally deaf high school 
students and certain personality factors. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2241.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 7116, 8214, 8753) 
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8644. Bills, Robert E. About people and teach- 
ing. Bull. Bur. Sch. Serv. Univ. Ky., 1955, 28(2), 
77 p.—The perceptual theory that holds that “certain 
principles govern human behavior and that the prin- 
ciples may be applied in all human relationships” is 
sketched in this pamphlet. The author abstracts some 
educational implications and demonstrates how these 
may be applied to educational problems. The work 
is divided into 3 parts: (1) perceptual theory in rela- 
tion to behavior in self and others; (2) implications 
for education; and (3) applications concerning learn- 
ing experiences, social and psychological climates 
and effects on teaching. 65 references—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


8645. Buswell, G. T. Educational theory and 
the psychology of learning. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 175-184.—After discussing in detail what conse- 
quences various theories of learning hold for practical 
educational situations, the author points out current 
practices in educational research as related to the 
psychology of learning. He feels that in general edu- 
cational psychologists have not been independent 
enough in solving problems in their field. They 
should “take their cues for research from problems 
of learning in schools,” rather than dealing with 
simple mental processes, animals, and sub-language 
levels of investigation. Three appropriate fields of 
research are then described in detail—F. Costin. 


8646. Chambron, H. La psychologie et ses rap- 
ports avec l’école en U. R. S. S. (Psychology and 
its connection with school in USSR.) Enfance, 1955, 
8, 51-68. 

8647. Dutt, V. C. Psychic control in education. 
Shiksha, 1956, 9(1), 74-79.—Education aims at the 
manifestation of the perfection which is already in 
every being, which can be achieved through psychic 
control. Yoga has made a great contribution in this 
respect. Patanjali has described 8 limbs of Yoga: 
Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayam, Pratyahar, Dhar- 
ana, Dhyana and Samadhi. These 8 steps presuppose 
a system that serves as the background. Yoga has an 
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elaborate theory of such a system which is described 
in some detail—U. Pareek. 


8648. Engelmayer, Otto A. Die Entwicklung 
des Sozialbewusstseins im Volksschulalter im 
Lichte der soziometrischen Motivationsanalyse. 
(The development of social consciousness in gram- 
mar-school-aged children in light of sociometric analy- 
sis of motivation.) IJnt. J. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 37- 
45.—Research is reported dealing with motivations 
lying behind sociometric choices in a German gram- 
mar-school. Three kinds of motivations were found, 
relating to (1) character-traits, (2) school perform- 
ance, and (3) personal likings. Significant differ- 
ences were found between choice-patterns and mo- 
tivations of boys and girls, with differences becoming 
more pronounced in upper grades. These differences 
were found closely related cultural sex-differentia- 
tion.—J. W. Meyer. 


8649. Gates, Arthur I., Watson, Goodwin; Riv- 
lin, Harry N., Jersild, Arthur T., Shoben, Edward 
J., Jr.. & McKillop, Anne S. Educational psy- 
chology. Rev. educ. Res., 1956, 26, 241-267.—A 
survey of developments and studies in general theory, 
the psychology of learning, developmental psychology, 
mental hygiene and personality, and psychology of 
the elementary and secondary school subjects, cover- 
ing the period 1931 to 1956. The bibliography con- 
tains a selection of 130 references which are repre- 
sentative of the 25-year period—W. W. Brickman. 

8650. Hearn, Arthur C. Increasing the school’s 


holding power through improved articulation. 
Educ, Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 214-218.—Each year 


thousands of young people leave our secondary schools 


prior to graduation. ‘he author proposes a 3-point 
program of articulation with the elementary school 
to offset this: (1) a plan for educational guidance 
covering the entire period of high school; (2) pro- 
vision for orientation to material and human resources 
of high school; and (3) a strong emphasis, in the 
school’s closing exercises, on the importance of con- 
tinuing schooling to high school graduation.—S. M. 
Amatora, 


8651. Heilmann, Janet C., Osburn, Hobart G., & 
Hausknecht, Rita O. Changes in student motiva- 
tion at an Army technical training school. Geo. 
Washington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 
24, vi, 40 p.—Contrast with a similar study of en- 
listed motivation and morale in 1952 reveals in- 
creased educational qualifications of trainees of a 
Signal School and preference of college men for 
theory and lecture rather than practical or labora- 
tory techniques. Other relationships between educa- 
tion and motivation apply to Army technical training 
in general.—R. Tyson. 

8652. Hertzman, Jack. Human relations in the 
classroom. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 635- 
642.—The psychiatrist today is moving out of the 
clinic into the classroom to do a preventive job. The 
cooperative joining of the forces of education and 
psychiatry is represented by the “Human Relations 
Classes.” The teaching and training of teachers for 
these groups in Cincinnati is described and illus- 
trated by example.—R. E. Perl. 


8653. Hotyat, F. La psychologie scolaire en 
Belgique. (School psychology in Belgium.) En- 
fance, 1955, 8, 45-49. 
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8654. Jadoulle, A. L’organisation de l’enseigne- 
ment et de la recherche en psychologie de |’en- 
fant. (Organization of teaching and research in 
child psychology.) Enfance, 1955, 8, 365-380. 


8655. Jaques, William T. Hastings High School 
works on the drop out problem. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1956, 35, 39-40.—Using as a guide 4 or more of 
10 characteristics indicative of the prospective drop 
out, a total of 331 prospective drop outs were iden- 
tified. For each of these an attempt was made to 
establish a close personal relationship. Although 113 
have already dropped out of school, 43 have grad- 
uated, and 125 are still in school. It is felt that the 


. personal counseling has helped to retain many of 


these.—G. S. Speer. 


8656. Lepez, R. La psychologie scolaire dans 
les classes de sixiéme. (School psychology in the 
6th grade.) LEnfance, 1954, 7, 505-515. 

8657. Lévy-Valensi, E. Amado. L’échec du bon 
éléve. (Failure of the good pupil.) Lnfance, 1955, 
8, 341-355. 

8658. Maltzman, Irving; Eisman, Eugene, & 
Brooks, Lloyd O. Some relationships between 
methods of instruction, personality variables, and 
problem-solving behavior. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 71-78.—Objectives of this study were: (1) replica- 
tion of an experiment (Szekely) concerning the vari- 
ables influencing performance on the 2-sphere prob- 
lem; (2) to determine relationships between abstract 
reasoning, personality characteristics, and perform- 
ance on the 2-sphere problem. Results indicated 
that: (1) Szekely’s findings were contradicted; (2) 
subjects successfully solving 2 sphere problem had 
higher abstract reasoning scores than subjects who 
failed; (3) neuroticism scores had a curvilinear rela- 
tionship to performance on abstract reasoning scale, 
but were unrelated to performance on the 2-sphere 
problem and the anxiety scale—F. Costin. 


8659. Ojemann, Ralph H., Levitt, Eugene E., 
Lyle, William H., Jr., & Whiteside, Maxine F. 
The effects of a “causal” teacher-training program 
and certain curricular changes on grade school 
children. J. exp. Educ., 1956, 24, 95-114.—The pur- 
pose of this research was to report the results of a 
learning program designed to help the child develop 
a “causal” orientation toward his social environment. 
The subjects were four classroom teachers and their 
pupils, each classroom matched with two control 
groups. Analysis of the data showed that classes of 
the experimental teachers showed distinctive sig- 
nificant changes when compared with classes of the 
controlled teachers.—£. F. Gardner. 


8660. Peller, Lili E. The school’s role in pro- 
moting sublimation. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1956, 
11, 437-449.—Education aims at enabling the child 
on the ego level to participate in cultural pursuits and 
on the drive level to preserve the original energy. 
Education fails when too much of the original 
strength of the instinctual drives becomes invested in 
rigid reaction formations, repressions, or neurotic 
symptoms. Good education is not characterized by 
its degree of permissiveness or strictness. “Activities 
and interests which are highly cathected and stable 
may be a better indication of what has been done to 
enrich the child’s life, and to promote his capacity to 
sublimate.” 23 references.—D. Prager. 
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8661. Roemer, G. A. Die Bedeutung des “Ké6r- 
pergefiihls” fiir die Erziehung im Entwicklungs- 
alter. (The importance of “body-feeling” to edu- 
cation in the growth period.) In Speer, E., Die 
V ortrige der 5. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche, 1954, 
(see 31: 8109), 114-115.—Summary of a paper 
which presented the use of the pneumograph in the 
somatic determination of affect fluctuations and 
pleaded against the educational overloading of Euro- 
pean children as stifling creativity and even intellec- 
tual performance.—C. T. Bever. 

8662. Ryan, W. Carson. Mental health prob- 
lems of school leaving. l/nderstanding the Child, 
1956, 25, 98-102.—Early school leaving is seen as 
precipitating certain mental health problems. Nine 
questions are propounded for helping schools to de- 
termine whether they are working towards more satis- 
factory school-leaving situations—W. Coleman. 

8663. Sanchez-Hidalgo, Efrain. El maestro y 
el desarrollo total del educando. (The teacher and 
the total development of the pupil.) Pedagogia, Rio 
Piedras, 1956, 4(1), 31-47.—An analysis is made of 
the functions of the teacher in stimulating the various 
aspects of human personality. Education should not 
be conceived as what the school does. All the com- 
munity has a serious responsibility in fostering the 
full development of children and youth. Society 
should be cognizant of the fact that the role of the 
school has to be limited.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

8664. Sielski, Lester M. Developing principles 
of public school and social agency cooperation. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 247-248.—The bases of 


cooperation between schools and community resources 
are developed in the process of school and agency 
interaction.—G. S. Speer. 


8665. Story, M. L. Mental hygiene and educa- 


tion. Sch. & Soc., 1956, 84, 159-161.—Education is 
compared to engineering in that it accepts contribu- 
tions from other sciences on faith. The educator like 
the engineer is held responsible for the bridges and 
cannot be excused for the falsity of his borrowed or 
derived data. Educators who have borrowed much 
from the field of mental hygiene are often blamed for 
initiating the theories and practices. Some of the 
theories from the field of mental hygiene such as the 
abolition of fear as classroom motivation, lessening 
of competition, etc., are acceptable in the field of 
mental hygiene but may be rejected in education. 
“Perhaps the inconspicuous improvements in methods 
of education are the prime movers in cultural evolu- 
tion.”—E. M. Bower. 

8666. Symonds, Percival M. A research check- 
list in educational psychology. /. educ. Psychol., 
1956, 47, 100-109.—A detailed outline which is to 
serve as a checklist of common questions raised in the 
critical evaluation of proposed research studies. The 
list is to serve as a guide both for the student plan- 
ning a project and for instructors dealing with re- 
search methods.—F. Costin. 

8667. Wellens, Lucien. La psychologie scolaire 
a Liége. (School psychology in Liége.) Enfance, 
1955, 8, 514-516. 

8668. Zazzo, René. Efficacité et rayonnement 
de la psychologie scolaire. (Efficiency and extent 
of school psychology.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 449-454. 


(See also abstracts 7305, 7676, 8742, 8764) 
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8669. Ace, P. W. A remedial teaching scheme: 
introducing a new reading method. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 26, 191-193.—8-year-old children 
showing reading retardation of about 2 years were 
divided into groups of 33 and 32 respectively, and 
instructed by either a mixed method or the new 
Moxon method. After 117 sessions a significant dif- 
ference in gain of .48 years favoring the Moxon 
group was found.—#. C. Strassburger. 


8670. Albrecht, Milton C. Does literature re- 
flect common values? Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
722-729.—The hypothesis that reading habits reflect 
the cultural norms and values of the American family 
is upheld.—G. H. Frank. 


8071. Baker, Elizabeth C., & Baker, George A. 
Factor analysis of high school variables and suc- 
cess in university subjects for the first semester in 
the university. J. erp. Educ., 1956, 24, 315-318.— 
The correlation matrices of 9 high school variables 
and 3 university variables, including a particular one 
of 8 college subjects, were factored by the methods of 
Cattell, Holzinger and Harman, and Thurstone. In 
each case the factor matrix was rotated so that the 
college subject had maximum loading on the first 
factor. The other loadings on this factor, then, are 
indicative of the degree of relationship between the 
subject and the other variables—E. F. Gardner. 


8672. Bartram, Chester Enoch. An analysis and 
synthesis of research relating to selected areas in 
the teaching of arithmetic. (Volumes I and II.) 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2101.—Abstract. 


8673. Blain, Beryl Bruce. Effects of film nar- 
ration type and of listenability level on learning 
of factual information. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2398-2399.—Abstract. 

8674. Blake, Walter S., Jr. Do probationary 
college freshmen benefit from compulsory study 
skills and reading training? J/. exp. Educ., 1956, 25, 
91-93.—The University of Maryland probationary 
students used in this study were of 2 types: (1) stu- 
dents with low high school grades, (2) students 
dropped from other institutions for scholastic de- 
ficiencies. The compulsory courses for probationary 
subjects included a semester’s training in study skills 
and in improvement of reading. A similar group not 
enrolled in these courses was used as a control. The 
enrolled group achieved higher grade point averages 
and reading rates than did the control. An anony- 
mous student evaluation revealed that a majority of 
the enrolled students felt both courses had been of 
“considerable help.”—£. F. Gardner. 


8675. Bochow, R. Erziehung und Anspruchs- 
niveau. (Education and level of aspiration.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 7, 174-178.— 
The individual’s level of aspiration is determined by 
the interrelationship of various factors of person- 
ality and culture. The study of these factors must 
take into consideration the following: (1) Sequence 
of events; (2) individual goals; (3) conflicts arising 
from high level of aspiration, and (4) individual dif- 
ferences. 20 references.—E. Schwerin. 

8676. Bremer, Neville Hasso. A comparative 


study of children’s achievement in reading in 
grade one under certain selected conditions in the 
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Amarillo, Texas, public schools. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1956, 16, 2359.—Abstract. 

8677. Burkhart, Sarah Maybelle. A study of 
concept learning in differential calculus. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2102.—Abstract. 

8678. Butler, Charles Chauncey. A study of the 
relation between children’s understanding of com- 
putational skills and their ability to solve verbal 
problems in arithmetic. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2400-2401.—Abstract. 

8679. Cantor, Nathaniel. Dynamics of learning. 
(3rd ed.) Buffalo: Henry Stewart, 1956. xx, 296 p. 
$4.50.—There are few changes in this new edition 
from previous editions of this work (see 25: 8250) 
but the revised introduction points out that the prin- 
cipal thesis of the first edition, that the teacher must 
understand what is realistically involved in the teach- 
ing-learning process, has proven sound, especially in 
recent studies of and re-evaluation of medical educa- 
tion.—R. M. Frumkin. 

8680. Cole, Luella. Reflections on the teaching 
of handwriting. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 57, 95-99.—De- 
crying the fact that handwriting is the most poorly 
taught subject in the elementary grades, the author 
points out some of the necessary elements which the 
teacher must possess in order to be successful. She 
discusses in detail (1) method of training a muscular 
skill; (2) usual course of the teaching of handwrit- 
ing; and (3) a more effective method of teaching 
handwriting. Beyond grade 6, the main problems 
are those of transfer and motivation.—S. M. Amatora. 


8681. Coleman, Ralph H. An analysis of certain 


components of mathematical ability, and an at- 
tempt to predict mathematical achievement in a 


specific situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2062.—A bstract. 

8682. Craig, Gordon Q. A comparison between 
sound and silent films in teaching. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 26, 202-206.—Educational sound films 
and silent copies accompanied by the teacher’s com- 
mentary were used with 2 groups of first-year sec- 
ondary school children, who saw them in an order of 
rotation in which each group viewed 3 sound and 3 
silent films. Test questions were asked immediately 
after the film presentation, and again 4 weeks later. 
Both immediate and delayed recall favored the silent 
versions with teacher’s commentary in the case of 
normal and backward pupils.—R. C. Strassburger. 

8683. Cutts, Warren Gibson, Jr. A comparative 
study of good and poor readers at the middle 
grade level. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1855-1856. 
—Abstract. 

8684. Damgaard, Thelma Louise Johnson. Au- 
ditory acuity and discrimination differences as 
factors in spelling competence. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1956, 16, 1856.—Abstract. 

8685. Durrell, Donald D. An appraisal of the 
teaching of reading in our schools and suggested 
improvements. In Traxler, A. E., (Ed.), Vital 
issues in education. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1957. p. 152-158.—The teach- 
ing of reading in American schools is evaluated and 
some suggestions for improvement are presented.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

8686. Gerritz, Harold G. J. The relationship of 
certain personal and socio-economic data to the 
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success of resident freshmen enrolled in the col- 
lege of science, literature and the arts at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2366.—Abstract. 


8687. Haeger, Fritz. Die Sprechspur; eins 
kritische Betrachtung. (The marks of speech; a 
critical consideration.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1956, 5, 143-146.—The author offers a de- 
tailed critical discussion concerning the alleged effec- 
tiveness of the “Sprechspur” as a method of facilitating 
reading, speech, spelling, and related verbal activities. 
—E,. Schwerin. 


8688. Hagi, Hans. Hausaufgaben in heilpiada- 
gogischer Sicht. (Homework from the child guid- 
ance point of view.) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 
105-110.—The nature, dangers and advantages of 
homework are delineated in this article. Homework 
in the form of collection of materials, observation, ex- 
perimentation and illustration contributes to the total 
development of the child. However, when the same 
work is given to all the pupils alike, there is danger 
that some will become discouraged, others lazy and 
falsely proud. Too much homework will interfere 
with a balanced life of work and. relaxation, and it 
can create difficulties in concentration, as well as 
estrange the child from his family. To overcome 
these dangers one should use individually geared as- 
signments, group projects and good preparation for 
them in school. A reasonable amount of homework 
can contribute to the constructive use of leisure time 
and to a closer contact between the family and school. 
—D. F. Mindlin. 


8689. Hamilton, Elbert W. The notational sys- 
tem as an aid to understanding arithmetic. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1849-1850.—Abstract. 


8690. Hannah, Elaine Parker. The first grade 
reading and speech development of children with 
functional articulatory speech defects under a 
phonic and a whole word program. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1838-1839.—Abstract. 


8691. Hansburg, Henry G. A reformulation of 
the problem of reading disability. J. Child Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 3, 137-148.—In a new approach to the 
problem of reading disability, child is viewed as in 
conflict between his own needs and desires and be- 
tween already incorporated super-ego, which is so 
restraining that his ego cannot function well. Read- 
ing disability is not an illness but a symptom of some 
disturbance in child’s growth in his environmental 
setting. First phase of treatment is to develop posi- 
tive relationship between child and therapist. Pres- 
ence of real handicaps must be minimized by making 
it unnecessary initially for child to function in read- 
ing through area of handicap. Interests must be 
developed, likewise self-expression. Dealing with 
reaction formations resulting from reading failure 
must be avoided.—S. M. Schoonover. 


8692. Hanszen, Myra Worsham, & Hollister, 
William G. Teaching human relations through 
spontaneous pupil play writing and play acting. 
Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 103-110.—Use of 
spontaneous pupil play writing and play acting is 
advocated as a means of helping teachers to learn 
more about students and as a means of increasing the 
faith and confidence of students. Such activity is 
seen as helping to meet certain essential emotional 
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and social needs. The authors note 7 fairly specific 
beneficial outcomes from their own experiences.—W. 
Coleman, 

8693. Highland, Richard W. A study of the 
relationship of attitudes to success in a technical 
training course. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., 
Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-99, viii, 32 p. 
—Attitude measures obtained prior to and during 
training in a Radio Operator Course, for a large 
sample of airmen (almost 3400 total), were signifi- 
cantly correlated with success in the course. These 
findings suggest further consideration of (1) validity 
of attitude scores, (2) attitude change as a result of 
contact with training in other Air Force courses 
where high elimination rates associated with un- 
favorable attitudes toward training are reported.—S. 
B. Sells. 


8694. Hinkelman, Emmet A. Relationship of 
reading ability to elementary school achievement. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 65-67.—The study re- 
ports the investigation of the relationship of reading 
ability to achievement in the elementary school. This 
longitudinal study is based upon marks received by 
30 boys and girls at 3 levels, second grade, fifth grade, 
and seventh grade. The results show that reading 
ability has an important and consistent relationship to 
elementary school achievement.—S. M. Amatora. 


8695. Hollingsworth, Glen Howard. The read- 
ability of Ohio reading circle books. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2348-2349.—Abstract. 


8696. Johnson, George Lee. Certain psycho- 


logical characteristics of retarded readers and 


reading achievers. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 


2384.—Abstract. 

8697. Kallen, Arthur D., & Kyser, Gene. Or- 
ganization and evaluation of a reading-improve- 
ment program. Personnel, 1956, 33, 141-149.— 
Among the results of an experimentally-evaluated, 5- 
year, Bureau of Ships reading improvement program 
were these: (1) trained groups read significantly 
faster immediately after the course than before, and 
one year later much of this improvement persisted ; 
(2) an increase in the speed of reading was ac- 
companied by neither increase nor decrease in com- 
prehension; and, (3) the comprehended words per 
minute of the trained group were increased 70% dur- 
ing a 12-month period following training. Other data 
suggest that reading improvement training may be 
utilized at many levels within an organization and 
offer suggestions for modifications in course planning. 
—D. G. Livingston. 

8698. Kellogg, Theodore E. The relative effects 
of variations in pure and physical approaches to 
the teaching of Euclidean geometry on pupils’ 
problem-solving ability. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2404—2405.—Abstract. 

8699. Legriin,A. “Klassenstil” und “epidemische” 
Erscheinungen in Schiilerschriften. (‘Style of 
penmanship in the classroom” and “epidemic” mani- 
festations in the handwriting of pupils.) Prar. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 7, 173-174.— 
A number of girls in a combined rural school showed 
striking resemblance in their handwriting with the 
“sample” of one girl, particularly in connection with 
the exaggeration of “loop treatment” of letters such 
as the “I.” None of the boys imitated this style of 
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penmanship. The question is raised as to possible 
implications of this “epidemic” for graphology.—E. 
Schwerin. 

8700. Lenser, Herman T. Problems of schooling 
slow learning senior high school students. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2076-2077.—Abstract. 

8701. Lévine, J. Les aspects élémentaires de 
lassimilation d’un enseignement verbal. (Ele- 
mentary aspects of assimilation in verbal instruction.) 
Enfance, 1955, 8, 119-167. 

8702. Lifson, Nathan; Rempel, Peter; & John- 
son, John A. A comparison between lecture and 
conference methods of teaching physiology. J. 
med. Educ., 1956, 21, 376-382.—Two groups were 
selected by matched stratified sampling: 28 students 
participated in 35 hours of discussion sessions re- 
placing about one-third of the usual lectures, while a 
control group of 81 students attended the full 95 lec- 
tures and relatively few conferences. Differences 
were tested by means of 2 subject-matter achieve- 
ment tests and an attitude inventory. The experi- 
mental group clearly appeared to have better attitudes 
toward the course, and maintained this difference on 
the same questionnaire 2 years later. Spanish sum- 
mary.—J. T. Cowles. 

8703. Lubrano-Lavadera, —. L utilisation des 
moyens d’instruction audio-visuels dans l’armée 
de terre. (Audio-visual instruction in ground 
forces.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 138-141.—Films 
have been used for training purposes in the French 
Army for both technical skills and military tactics. 
Film strips are used, as well as motion pictures. Re- 
sults are claimed to be excellent, and use is increas- 
ing, especially for situations which cannot be im- 
provised on the drill ground.—R. W. Husband. 

8704. McGinn, Ann; Martin, Julia A., & Schwie- 
tert, Louise. Source material for the improve- 
ment of reading, 1952-1956. New York: Board of 
Education, Bureau of Educational Research, 1956. 
(Publ. No. 37.) 30 p.—‘“This bulletin has been de- 
signed to bring to teachers, especially junior high 
school teachers, some of the more recent publications 
and modern viewpoints regarding reading.” Three 
main aspects of the subject are presented: selected 
references on reading, pupil source material, and pub- 
lishers. The bibliographical entries are annotated. 
An introductory comment precedes each of the prin- 
cipal divisions in the bibliographical listings —P. D. 
Leedy. 

8705. Merlet, Lucette. Sondages sur la nature 
et les causes du retard scolaire dans les cing 
premiéres années de la scolarité primaire. (In- 
vestigations on nature and causes of delay in learn- 
ing during the first five years of elementary school.) 
Enfance, 1954, 7, 455-464. 

8706. Moore, James A. Analysis of selected 
factors associated with pupil failures in the Beaver 
Falls Junior High School. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2371-—2372.—Abstract. 

8707. Mudgett, Albert Gordon. The effects of 
periodic testing on learning and retention in en- 
gineering drawing. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2351-2352.—Abstract. 

8708. Nelson, Carl B. A follow-up of an ex- 
perimental teaching method in music at the fourth 
and fifth grade levels. J. exp. Educ., 1956, 24, 283— 
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289.—In a follow-up (see 30: 3385) it is found that 
children taught by the experimental method involving 
instrumental music the preceding year, but since 
exposed to the usual music program for one year, re- 
mained better than a control group in terms of knowl- 
edge of musical rotation. The fifth, but not the 
fourth grade experimental group performed better 
than the controls on a test of audio-visual musical 
discrimination. No difference was found on the 
Keston Music Preference Test, although one had been 
found immediately following the experimental teach- 
ing.—E. F. Gardner. 

8709. Newman, Slater E., & Highland, Richard 
W. The effectiveness of four instructional meth- 
ods at different stages of a course. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC- 
TN-56-68, vi, 22 p.—Results of instruction in a 5-day 
course in “Principles of Radio,” taught by 2 above- 
average instructors, were compared with those for 3 
groups, matched on aptitude scores, instructed by 
means of mass media technics. Analysis of variance 
of criterion test results revealed: (1) no reliable 
superiority of the instructor-taught group over the 
others; (2) no evidence that differences in effective- 
ness of methods were associated with aptitude levels; 
(3) although the three mass media methods com- 
pared favorably with the instructor method in the 
first and second thirds of the course, they were less 
effective in the final third —S. B. Sells. 

8710. Nichols, Eugene Douglas. Comparison 
of two approaches to the teaching of selected 
— in plane geometry. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 

, 2106-2107.—Abstract. 


pie Ostlund, Leonard A. An experimental 
study of case-discussion learning. J. exp. Educ., 
1956, 25, 81-89.—Students drawn from case study 
courses were matched with students drawn from non- 
case study courses on the following characteristics: 
friendship, grade point average, class standing and 


previous experience in case discussion courses. Each 
group was further divided into sub-groups of 6 sub- 
jects each. Each sub-group met for an hour session 
at the beginning and end of the semesters. Eleven 
judges rated the tape recording of each session for 
insight, continuity, atmosphere, take-centeredness, 
group-centeredness, individual centeredness and suc- 
cessful communication. Although few of the differ- 
ences in gains between the experimentals and con- 
trols were significant they were “with few exceptions 
in the predicted direction.”—E. F. Gardner. 


8712. Pollard, James Ray. The significance of 
quantitative and linguistic abilities for academic 
performance and high school adjustment. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2089-2090.—Abstract. 


8713. Ramsey, Wallace Zane. An experiment in 
developmental reading in eleventh grade English 
classes in Mexico, Missouri, High School. Dis- 
sertation Absir., 1956, 16, 2409.—Abstract. 


8714. Richter, Marion. Drawing and learning 
in biology: the relationship between pupils’ draw- 
ings of visual aids and their learning in biology. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2090-2091.—Abstract. 


8715. Romano, Louis. The role of sixteen milli- 
meter motion pictures and projected still pictures 
in science unit vocabulary learning at grades five, 
six, and seven. J. exp. Educ., 1956, 25, 49-58,— 
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Control and experimental groups were given science 
vocabulary tests in several science areas. Regular 
audio-visual aids, e.g. blackboards, models, were aug- 
mented with motion pictures and still pictures for 
the experimental group. All experimental groups 
had a large increase over control groups in vocabulary 
gained. Most of the experimental groups showed no 
loss of retention after 6 months. In addition, all the 
teachers in the study favored the use of the motion 
pictures and projected stills —E. F. Gardner. 


8716. Riissel, Arnulf. Gestalt und Bewegung 
—psychologische Grundfragen der Sprechspur. 
(Gestalt and movement; psychological aspects of 
speech traces.) Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 409-438.— 
Difficulties in learning how to write are believed to 
stem from discrepancies in rhythm between writing 
and speaking. Teaching a sort of shorthand cor- 
responding to natural movements may avoid such 
problems. The author discusses this approach from 
the standpoints of Gestalt psychology, child develop- 
ment, language, and movement. English and French 
summaries. 21 references.—H. P. David. 


8717. Schmidt, W. H. O. An investigation to 
determine the optimum mental age for commenc- 
ing reading instruction under conditions at pres- 
ent obtaining in certain schools in Pietermaritz- 
burg and in Durban. J. Soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 

‘ashburn published a 
paper in which they showed that the school entrants 
in the Winnetka schools, who were exposed to formal 
reading instruction before they had reached the 
mental age of six years, hardly ever made satisfactory 
progress, while optimum results were achieved with 
pupils who entered school with a mental age of six 
years and six months, or higher. In South Africa 
and in other countries where numerous children 
enter school at the age of five years, many children 
with mental ages of less than five do, however, ‘learn 
to read’. . . . Conclusions differ in some respects 
from those of Morphett and Washburn, but at the 
same time the data show up clearly the danger of 
commencing too early with formal reading instruc- 
tion.” English and Dutch summaries.—N. De Palma. 


8718. Schwilck, Gene LeRoy. An experimental 
study of the effectiveness of direct and indirect 
methods of character instruction. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1956, 16, 1845—1846.—Abstract. 


8719. Seibert, Earl W. Educational psychology 
on two levels. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 93-99. 
—The author reports an experiment carried on in one 
class in educational psychology in which students 
were divided into 2 groups, the one following the 
traditional method, the other following a program of 
differentiated instruction. The author analyzes (1) 
classification of students on each level; (2) general 
procedure; (3) library and other research activities ; 
(4) small group discussion; (5) observation in 
campus schools; (6) testing and evaluation—S. M. 
Amatora. 

8720. Silver, Robert Eugene. The effect of self- 
support upon student success in Walla Walla col- 
lege. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1819-1820.—Ab- 
stract. 

8721. Simon, Jean. Contribution a la psycholo- 
gie de la lecture. (Contribution to the psychology of 
reading.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 431-447. 
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8722. Simon, Jean. The teaching of reading and 
writing: an international survey. Elem. Sch. J., 
1956, 57, 83-94.—The author presents a detailed re- 
view and critique of a report requested by the Direc- 
tor-General of UNESCO. He shows the current 
French attitude toward reading problems. Each 
aspect is discussed as follows: (1) role of reading and 
writing in basic education; (2) problems concerned 
with teaching methods; (3) nature of the reading 
process; (4) attitudes and skills needed for functional 
literacy; (5) teaching methods; (6) findings of re- 
search; (7) reading programs for children; and (8) 
outlook for the future.—S. M. Amatora. 

8723. Stephany, Edward Oscar. Academic 
achievement in grades five through nine. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 1846.—Abstract. 

8724. Veltfort, Helene Rank. Some personality 
correlates of reading disability. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1956, 16, 1947-—1948.—Abstract. 

8725. Willard, Ruth A. The most common and 
least common learning experiences reported pres- 
ent in fifty-three classrooms. Educ. Adm. Superv., 
1956, 42, 72-77.—A check list was constructed based 
on 20 learning experiences found in 7 of 10 evalua- 
tive guides. ‘This was administered to 53 teachers in 
7 elementary schools. Each teacher’s principal and 
supervisor also marked the checklist. The author 
analyzes the 5 most common learning experiences 
and the 5 least common learning experiences. It was 
found that the latter are all closely related to the 
provision of a meaningful program. They represent 
an area through which children can develop im- 
portant meanings and concepts essential of under- 
standing of human relations.—S. M. Amatora. 

8726. Williamson, Robert Gordon. A theory of 
learning and its application to a class in college 
mathematics. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2411.— 
Abstract. 

8727. Windle, Charles. A survey of the basic 
airborne training course at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Geo. Washington Univ. HumRRO Spec. Rep., 1955, 
No. 4, x, 97 p.—Supplementing previous studies of 
attrition and fear in airborne training, the report 
recommends 8 remedial steps associated with selec- 
tion, instruction, discipline, and systematic records. 
Glossary. 92 references.—R. Tyson. 


8728. Young, Imogene S., & Apter, Nathaniel 
S. Parataxic distortion and history taking: an 
experimental method in teaching junior medical 
students. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 240-242.— 
“The participation of the psychiatric social worker 
in an experimental teaching method in which the 
specific skills of psychiatric social work are utilized 
is described. This method was used with 20 succes- 


sive groups of students in 40 sessions over a l-year 
period.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

8729. Zazzo, R., & Dabout, M. Nouveaux com- 
mentaires sur la progression scolaire et l’inégalité 


des enfants devant l’école. (New observations on 
school progress and on inequality of pre-school chil- 
dren.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 465-482. 

8730. Zeleny, Leslie D. The sociodrama as an 
aid in teaching international relations and world 
history. /nt. J. Sociometry, 1956, 1, 29-33.—Socio- 
drama is suggested as a useful device in teaching in- 
ternational relations and history. If students study 
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carefully the viewpoints with respect to various 
issues, sociodrama will make them more significant, 
and will make possible more detailed analysis of 
specific viewpoints, with particular emphasis on rea- 
sons for and solutions of specific problems and con- 
flicts—J. W. Meyer. 


(See also abstracts 7079, 7086, 7292, 8806) 


INTERESTS, AttritupEs & HaAsiTs 


8731. Bailey, Richard P. College leaders re- 
member high school. Sch. & Soc., 1956, 84, 89-91.— 
A study of 100 college leaders (44 men, 56 women) 
from 10 state colleges revealed 67 were from com- 
munities of less than 10,000, that their grades were 
almost entirely A’s and B’s, that they were influenced 
most in high school by first their mother (47), next by 
a teacher (32) and last by their father (25). English 
and typing were selected as most valuable high school 
courses.—E. M. Bower. 

8732. Bardis, Panos D. Attitudes toward dat- 
ing among foreign students in America. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 339-344.—Description of the 
study and the students studied, their opinions, at- 
titudes and standards. Statistical tables for China, 
Greece, Hawaii, India, Latin America, Philippines, 
Scandinavia.—M. M. Gillet. 

8733. Boyce, Ernest Marshall. A comparative 
study of overachieving and underachieving col- 
lege students on factors other than scholastic apti- 
tude. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2088-2089.—Ab- 
stract. 

8734. Brass, Robert V. An investigation of 
selected personal background factors and reasons 
related to students who change schools within 
Purdue University. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2380-238 1.—Abstract. 

8735. Butner, Irma N. Valuations expressed by 
college students relative to education, work, fam- 
ily life, and leisure: a study directed to the norma- 
tive base of American society. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 1956-1957.—Abstract. 

8736. Canning, Ray R. Does an honor system 
reduce classroom cheating? An experimental an- 
swer. J. exp. Educ., 1956, 24, 291-296.—Students at 
a western university were given an opportunity to 
cheat by grading their own test papers, after a copy 
of their original responses had been made. This pro- 
cedure was followed in 1948, before the University 
had instituted an honor system, in 1949-53 while the 
program was being instituted and revised and in 1954, 
in 5 lower division sociology classes. From 1948 to 
1954 the percent of pupils who cheated changed from 
81% to 30%. Other variables are related to cheat- 
ing behavior and types ef cheating are discussed.— 
E. F. Gardner. 

8737. Chatterjee, B. B. Friendship and rejection 
trends among teachers under training—a sociomet- 
ric study. Univ. Rajputana Stud. Educ. Sect., 1955, 
1, 87-116.—A questionnaire was administered to 130 
B.Ed. students. 127 returned it. Group interaction 
in the various societies has been analysed through in- 
dices of group-cohesion, group-disintegration, group- 
disruption, group-solidarity, group-stability etc. Ac- 
ceptances and rejection patterns of inter-society, inter- 
hostel and some room situations have also been 
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analysed. The analysis has also been presented in 8 
sociograms. The influence on the friendship pat- 
terns of age status, marital status, service status and 
‘community status’ have been noticed. The results 
show that membership of an academic society does not 
contribute much towards greater social adjustment, 
that the restriction of the group-size to about 15 or 20 
is not able to meet with the total friendship demands, 
that co-sharing of rooms and hotels contributes to 
adjustment and that the optimum size of the hostel 
seems to be 25. 21-item bibliography—U. Pareek. 


8738. Finley, Robert Marshall. A study of a 
self-contained group of third, fourth, and fifth 
grade children; Glencoe, Illinois, 1953-54. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2347.—Abstract. 


8739. Fosmire, Frederick R. Generality of some 
academic reputations. Science, 1956, 124, 680-681. 
—‘The present study was conducted to (i) measure 
the extent to which college students at a western 
state university agreed in their recognition of ‘hard’ 
and ‘easy’ reputations supposedly acquired by dif- 
ferent courses, majors, and professors, (ii) compare 
rankings of fields of study by reputation for difficulty 
with the Wolfle-Oxtoby rankings of students major- 
ing in different fields, and (iii) compare the reputa- 
tion rankings with grades given during one quarter 
by professors in the various departments at this same 
school.”—S. J. Lachman. 


8740. Fritz, Roger Jay. A comparison of atti- 
tude differences and changes of college freshman 
men living in various types of housing. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 2071-2072.—Abstract. 


8741. Funkenstein, Daniel H., King, Stanley H., 
& Drolette, Margaret E. Mastery of stress. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. xv, 
329 p. $6.00.—A report is made of a series of ex- 
periments covering a 2-year period carried out at 
Harvard University with a group of college men 
with a focus on the way they reacted to new and 
difficult situations. In addition to the laboratory 
stress data, a great variety of personality studies, psy- 
chological and sociological, were analyzed and a 
theoretical framework was developed for organizing 
all these data —N. H. Pronko. 


8742. Hensell, Kenneth Cover. Children’s in- 
terests and the content of problems of arithmetic. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1857.—Abstract. 


8743. Lenfestey, Frederick Thomas. The de- 
gree of participation in student activities in rela- 
tion to the presence of certain personality charac- 
teristics. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2515.—Ab- 
stract. 


8744. Lewis, Elizabeth Vass. Pupil expectations 
of student teacher behavior in certain selected 
classroom situations. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2097-2098.—Abstract. 


8745. Nelson, Erland N. P. Patterns of religious 
attitude shifts from college to fourteen years later. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 70(17), (No. 424), 15 p— 
A sample of 893 subjects out of an original group of 
3,749 college students originally studied in 1936 were 
followed up in 1950 to determine to what extent and 
direction, if any, there had been a shift in their at- 
titudes with regard to (a) the church, (b) Sunday 
observance, (c) toward God-reality, (d) toward God- 
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conduct. The results obtained indicate “religious 
attitudes held in college tend to persist for at least 14 
years” and that in the categories studied anywhere 
from 20 to 51% did not reveal a test-retest attitude 
shift of even as much as one scale point. It would 
seem “that what an S believes in college is related to 
overt behavior 14 years later” although there was “a 
general pattern of attitude change toward religion.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8746. Payne, Raymond. Adolescents’ attitudes 
toward the working wife. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1956, 18, 345-348.—416 boys and 485 girls were ques- 
tioned, all from one county including both rural and 
urban pupils, in the 8th to 12th grades. “The boys 

. were, at least at the verbal level, opposed to hav- 
ing their wives work after marriage; the girls were 
expecting to work after marriage. The divergence 
of opinions could cause confusion and disappointment, 
particularly for the boys, during later years” .. . 
since the boys had not expected the need for their 
wives to work outside the home.—M. M. Gillet. 


8747. Rooney, John J. A factor analysis of 
study habits and attitudes of college students to- 
ward college. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2528- 
2529.—Abstract. 


8748. Schwilk, Gene L. An experimental study 
of the effectiveness of direct and indirect methods 
of character education. Union Coll. Stud. Char- 
acter Educ., 1956, 1, 199-229.—Subjects were 74 boys, 
grades 5 through 8, at Park School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. After 4 months of teaching experimental and 


control groups were administered situational tests to 
determine which boys most expressed the attitudes of 


vicarious sacrifice. “Analysis of the results of the 
situational tests indicated that the direct teaching of 
attitudes of vicarious sacrifice more significantly 
modified the overt behavior of the pupils than did in- 
direct teaching.”—-W. A. Koppe. 


8749. Simenson, William, & Geis, Gilbert. Court- 
ship patterns of Norwegian and American univer- 
sity students. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 334—- 
338.—Brief report of the procedures followed, the 
findings: conditions, customs and differences. “In 
dating situations, the American male invariably pays 
all the expenses; only rarely does this happen in the 
case of the Norwegian male. In courtship intimacy, 
the Norwegian male tends to be more conservative 
than the American during the initial stages... . With 
greater courtship permanence, the Norwegian males 
believe in considerably greater sexual freedom than 
do the Americans.”—M. M. Gillet. 


8750. Warburton, F. W. Beliefs concerning 
human nature among students in a university de- 
partment of education. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
26, 156-162.—Common beliefs regarding human na- 
ture were determined from questionnaire responses 
of 143 British university students in education at the 
beginning and at the end of a one-year course which 
included instruction in psychology. Responses of 
141 American pre-medical students to the same ques- 
tionnaire, obtained from a prior study, were available 
for comparison. Modification of superstitious beliefs 
as a result of the course was slight, as a mean de- 
crease of only 5% in the incorrect replies per ques- 
tionnaire indicated. Most improvement occurred in 
the initially difficult items. Because of differences in 
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background no exact comparison between the Ameri- 
can and British groups was possible, although on the 
average 3% more of the latter sample marked each 
item correctly.—R. C. Strassburger. 


8751. Wurtz, Conrad Richard. A study of the 
relationship of leadership status of elementary 
school children to their social interaction in class- 
room and experimental situations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2542-2543.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 7445, 7517, 7640, 7659, 7758, 7975, 
8197, 8651, 8829) 


SpectaL Epucation 


8752. Abraham, Willard. The bilingual child, 
his parents, and their school. Except. Child., 1956, 
23, 51-52; 80.—A description of the problem involved 
in educating bilingual children. Special emphasis is 
placed on the necessity for including parents in the 
school activities. “In order to reach the children, it 
is imperative that adults be informed and attracted to 
the school in their midst, by proving its values to all 
in the community.”—J. J. Gallagher. 


8753. Fischer, Bruno. Das Bild als Unterrichts- 
mittel beim taubstummen Kind. (The picture as a 
means of instruction for the deaf-mute child.) Heil- 
pidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 219-223.—An exhaustive 
study of all the uses of pictures in the instruction of 
deaf-mute children was not intended in this article, 
but rather an indication of the main points of their 
usefulness in the classroom. The picture cannot solve 
all problems in the formation of language in deaf- 
mutes. Pictures do help prepare the necessary in- 
terest in learning language. The content, intensity, 
brevity, repetition, simplification and sometimes exag- 
geration and sensational aspects of pictures help to 
pull the deaf-mute child from his forced mental isola- 
tion. Some practical applications for stimulating the 
learning of language and speech by means of pictures 
are illustrated in detail. French summary.—D. F. 
Mindlin. 


8754. Fischer, Grete. Einzelunterricht _ fiir 
Schwachsinnige; ein Bericht iiber padagogische 
Arbeit in England. (Individual tutoring for the 
mentally deficient; report on educational work in 
England.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1956, 5, 66-67.—This is a brief report on a program 
of individual “patient teaching” of retarded children 
in Great Britain. The approach is based on the as- 
sumption that the child’s development of his capacity 
to think is of utmost importance. However, a certain 
amount of “drill” cannot be avoided. Wherever pos- 
sible, the ultimate goal is to be readiness for regular 
school attendance.—E. Schwerin. 


8755. Haskew, L. D. Advanced study for ex- 
ceptionally able high school students. F-rcept. 
Child., 1956, 23, 50; 89.—28 exceptionally able high 
school students attended a special 5-week seminar 
pooling high school and college facilities for the 
purpose of advanced instruction in chemistry. Among 
the objectives of the program was to expedite the 
career of the students, to challenge and absorb the 
students with intensive instruction in one field, to 
provide advanced orientation to college instruction, 
and to interest college faculty members in able high 
school youngsters. This trial effort will be expanded 
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in 1957 and the total program will be evaluated at 
that time.—J. J. Gallagher. 

8756. Johnson, Orval G. The teacher and the 
withdrawn child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 529- 
534.—In response to a questionnaire, 32 first and sec- 
ond grade teachers suggested a wide variety of tech- 
niques used for helping the withdrawn child. These 
were focused around 7 approaches to improving social 
contacts with both peers and teachers. Among the 
more important intermediate objectives were: (1) 
development of self-confidence, ego-support and the 
enhancement of self-concept; (2) manipulation of 
environment to encourage child-peer contacts; (3) 
inducing participation with others; (4) develop under- 
standing in the child of his need for participation and 
sharing of experiences; (5) developing security feel- 
ings in the classroom; and (6) reducing classroom 
tensions.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8757. Justman, Joseph, & Wrightstone, J. 
Wayne. The expressed attitudes of teachers to- 
ward special classes for intellectually gifted chil- 
dren. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 141-148.—The 
authors used a questionnaire consisting of 30 state- 
ments on a 5-point scale. Replies were received from 
116 teachers in 4 elementary schools in which in- 
tellectually gifted children attended separately or- 
ganized classes. Analysis was made of generalized 
attitudes of teachers as well as responses to individual 
items on the questionnaire. Detailed conclusions 
under 6 points are given.—S. M. Amatora. 

8758. Lowenfeld, Berthold. History and de- 
velopment of specialized education for the blind. 
Except. Child., 1956, 23, 53-57; 90.—The author be- 
lieves that we are in the third period in the evolution 
of society’s treatment of the blind. This era is char- 
acterized by the integration of the blind into society. 
The following trends are noted: public school popula- 
tion of blind children increased by a 192% in the 
period from 1949 to 1956, teachers who would work 
with the blind child in the regular class and give 
whatever special treatment necessary, the curriculum 
of blind education has become closely related to the 
curriculum in the normal school systems and the 
tendency to develop more cooperative arrangements 
with parents in the total educational programs of the 
children.—J. J. Gallagher. 

8759. Schiipfer, Maria. Eltern und Hilfsschule. 
(Parents and remedial school.) Heilpaidag. Werkbl., 
1956, 25, 202-204.—With the help of 4 very brief 
examples it is shown what roles the parents’ endow- 
ment, lack of understanding, neglect, or acceptance 
and recognition of the need for special education can 
play in the child’s progress in remedial classes. Only 
a joint effort of school and parents can have really 
successful results. Evenings for parents and psy- 
chological counseling in conjunction with the school 
are 2 useful adjuncts in helping the parents and in 
causing a mutual understanding of school and parents. 
French summary.—D. F. Mindlin. 

8760. Sutton, Clara Middleton. Inter-personal 
relationships which affect learning for educable 
mentally retarded children in home economics. 
Train, Sch. Bull., 1956, 53, 183-191.—Teaching tech- 
niques are similar with extra affection and patience 
necessary; in addition, readiness for the work is in- 
duced by various devices, activities are planned with 
the children, and equipment is designed so that chil- 
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dren with poor coordination and eyesight can still 
achieve.—_W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 8628, 8687) 


EpUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8761. Altmeyer, John R. Public school services 
for the child with emotional problems. Soc. Wk, 
1956, 1(2), 96-102.—The school’s responsibility is to 
educate; it does not include treatment or psycho- 
therapy. The roles of the teacher, psychologist, social 
worker, and psychiatrist in working with the emo- 
tionally disturbed child are discussed.—L. Long. 

8762. Arjona, Adoracion Quijano. An experi- 
mental study of the adjustment problems of a 
group of foreign graduate students and a group 
of American graduate students at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1838.—Ab- 
stract. 


8763. Barnett, Albert. Client fees, staff assign- 
ments, and private practice in university and col- 
lege counseling centers. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 
35, 22-23.—A questionnaire survey of 54 college and 
university guidance centers indicates a lack of uni- 
formity in free services, fees charged, private prac- 
tice, and the assignment of other duties in addition to 
counseling.—G. S. Speer. 


8764. Barry, Ruth; Byrne, Richard H., Faust, 
Irvin; Hall, Harvey; Lloyd-Jones, Esther; Mar- 
tin, Patrick O., Patouillet, Raymond; Snyder, 
Dorothy M., & Wolf, Beverly. Case studies in 
human relationships in secondary school. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1956. iv, 135 p.—Twenty-six 
cases are presented dealing with problems of inter- 
personal relationships in the secondary schools. 
These cases grew out of more than 8 years of ex- 
perimentation with the case study method. Study 
and discussion questions follow each case.—F. Costin. 


8765. Blake, Walter S., Jr. College level study 
skills programs: some observations. J. erp. Educ., 
1955, 24, 147-148.—Comments on college level study 
skill programs about such issues as content, prospec- 
tive clients, research adequacy of training instructors, 
publicity, and its role in overall academic programs 
are presented by the author.—E. F. Gardner. 


8766. Brown, William F., & Holtzman, Wayne 
H. Use of the Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes for counseling students. Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 35, 214-218.—The SSHA was administered to 
an entire senior high school class. Correlations of 
48 for boys and .51 for girls were obtained between 
scores and subsequent academic rank. A _ limited 
sample was again tested on the SSHA in college. 
Both high school and college SSHA scores yielded 
correlations of approximately .50 with first year col- 
lege grades.—G. S. Speer. 


8767. Brundidge, A. D. A remedial reading pro- 
gram in educational therapy. Sch. & Soc., 1956, 
84, 164-166.—Educational therapy is defined as using 
the techniques and tools of education under medical 
prescription. A program in a hospital for tubercular 
patients is described. Critical scores on reading tests 
are suggested for screening and grouping.—E£. M. 
Bower. 
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8768. Chaudhary, Kamlesh. Guidance in multi- 
purpose schools. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1956, 
14, 92-101.—This year some 25,000 students have 
to be guided into appropriate secondary courses in 
India. “. . . in most schools there are neither any 
measures of intelligence nor any other reliable esti- 
mates of children’s general ability.” The writer offers 
some suggestions as a basis for solving some of the 
difficulties that are being confronted.—D. Lebe. 

8769. Chauncey, Henry. Identification of hu- 
man abilities. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 58, 85-95.— 
The ninth grade is the best place for a concentrated 
guidance effort since it is there that extremely im- 
portant choices are made. Schools should plan a 
testing program for this level which should at least 
include a test of scholastic aptitude—H. K. Moore. 

8770. Christensen, Thomas E. Challenges to 
counselors in secondary schools. In Traxler, A. 
E., (Ed.), Vital issues in education. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1957, p. 55- 
64.—The challenges discussed by the author are: “to 
utilize effectively objective test results, to apply prop- 
erly occupational information, to counsel youth con- 
cerning military service, to identify talent, to furnish 
vocational guidance, to serve as resource persons, to 
work cooperatively with parents, and to reduce de- 
linquency.”—V. M. Staudt. 

8771. Dejean, Marcel. 
logues scolaires dans nos lycées 


Pourquoi des psycho- 
Contribution a 


l'étude de la progression scolaire dans les éta- 
blissements du 2¢ degré. 
public schools? 
progression in second degree establishments. ) 
fance, 1954, 7, 483-503. 


(Why psychologists in our 
Contribution to the study of school 
En- 


8772. Dupuis, M. L’orientation scolaire et pro- 
fessionnelle au Maroc. (School and vocational 
guidance in Morocco.) BINOP, 1955, 11, 144-148. 

8773. Eastwood, Charles Shirley. An examina- 
tion and analysis of the resident counseling pro- 
gram for freshmen at Northwestern University. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2381-2382.—Abstract. 


8774. Elevazo, Aurelio Obedoza. A _ content 
analysis of films dealing with educational guid- 
ance in high school. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2103.—Abstract. 


8775. Farwell, Gail F. A coordinated program 
of admissions and counseling. Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 35, 236-240.—A follow-up study to ascertain 
the relationship between college success and high 
school recommendation was attempted. The study 
supports the hypothesis that individual testing and 
counseling procedures for college admissions furnish 
many insights not otherwise ascertained about the 
candidates. It also repudiated the logic of placing 
unquestionable faith in recommendations from high 
schools.—G. S. Speer. 


8776. Flory, Charles D. School guidance needs 
from the industrial standpoint. In 7razler, A. E., 
(Ed.), Vital issues in education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1957, p. 72-77.— 
The author states that the greatest threat to guidance 
activities in the schools has come with the profes- 
sionalization of guidance. Guidance specialists should 
help those in the schools who are responsible for most 
of the guidance work. In their professional efforts, 
he says, they should aim to develop well-rounded in- 
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dividuals who must live in a complex society which 
demands sufficient specialization for the earning of a 
livelihood and “enough generalization to make a life,” 
as well as “enough creativity, flexibility, integrity, 
and salesmanship to make a citizen.”"—V. M. Staudt. 

8777. Foster, Charles R. Guidance for today’s 
schools. Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1957. xiv, 362 p. 
$5.00.—Written for teachers-in-training and those in 
service, this volume aims to help them “to understand 
and to utilize the guidance potential of the school and 
community.” Its 14 chapters cover the following 
topics: who is responsible for guidance; guidance as 
an educational process; the major areas of guidance 
effort ; teamwork and counseling in the guidance pro- 
gram; getting guidance into the classroom; guidance 
activities of a school-wide nature; guidance for life 
in school; guidance for life in the community; guid- 
ance for home and family living; guidance in ex- 
ploring the world of work; guidance in self-analysis 
for occupational goals; classroom and school projects 
in vocational guidance; tests and evaluation programs 
for guidance; and careers in student personnel work. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

8778. Funkenstein, Daniel H., & Wilkie, George 
H. Student mental health: an annotated bibliog- 
raphy 1936-1955. Geneva, Switzerland: World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health, 1956. v, 297 p—The 


1,803 titles of this bibliography comprise books and 
articles on the mental health of the college student. 
in some cases title alone is listed, while in others 
both title and abstract appear—R. C. Strassburger. 

8779. Ginzberg, Eli. 
human potential. 


Problems in developing 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 58, 79- 
84.—Given a favorable environment “not just 6% 
of the nation’s population should be able to reach the 
125 1.Q. level, but about 25%.” Because environ- 
mental background differ and because girls have a 
different attitude toward school than do boys “coun- 
selors would be wise not to take any (test) score too 
seriously.” It is also important to remember “that 
the entire society operates as a counselor through its 
values, its economic incentives, and the training op- 
portunities that it provides.”—H. K. Moore. 

8780. Glazer, Stanford H. An open-ended ques- 
tionnaire for precounseling orientation. Voc. 
Guid, Ouart., 1956, 5, 15-17.—“The study critically 
looks at an open-ended questionnaire as an orienta- 
tion tool in the counseling process. . . . The question- 
naire itself set out (1) help the student focus... 
on specific questions on which he desired assistance, 
(2) help him visualize .. . the counseling service, and 
(3) help him start thinking about action . . . from 
the counseling experience.” 40 studies were in the 
experimental group, 21 in the control. Only the ex- 
perimental group completed the questionnaire before 
counseling. The author’s principal conclusion “The 
results point up the need for student orientation prior 
to counseling, with emphasis on understanding the 
process and possible action which might result from 
counseling experience.”—F. A. Whitehouse. 

8781. Gramm, Dieter. Kritzel- und Klecks- 
bildtest zur typologischen Untersuchung von 
Schulanfingern. (Scribble- and _ ink-blot-test, a 
method of typological study of first graders.) Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1956, 7, 270-292.—24 first graders were 
invited to write a letter. Their scribblings after- 
wards were classified according to a _ typological 
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schema based on Kretschmer. The same classifica- 
tion was done with the results of the Behn-Rohr- 
schach test. A high correlation between both typo- 
logical coordinations was found. 20 references.—W. 
J. Koppitz. 

8782. Grobe, Wilhelm. Die Psychotherapie in 
der Erziehungsberatung. (Psychotherapy in school 
guidance.) In Speer, E., Die Vortrége der 5. Lind- 
auer Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 89- 
102.—The history of child psychotherapy and of 
school guidance is briefly reviewed with particular 
emphasis on developments in Germany. The ap- 
proach and experience of a metropolitan school guid- 
ance clinic are presented. 20-25% of the children 
seen require individual therapy. Psychotherapeu- 
tically oriented discussion with parents is considered 
important and occasionally sufficient. Group work is 
stressed because of its advantages which go beyond 
the conservation of personnel. The potentialities, 
limitation, and methods of group psychotherapy are 
discussed. Systematic observations and experiences 
are considered insufficient. 17 references—C. T. 
Bever. 

8783. Guttman, Claire S., & Guttman, Samuel 
A. College clinics and acutely disturbed college 
students. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 206-211.— 
The treatment of students with extreme forms of 
symptomatology in a college setting is discussed. 
Two case studies are presented as examples.—M. M. 
Reece. 

8784. Hoppock, Robert, & Bender, Louis. Im- 
proving guidance through school and college co- 
operation. In Traxler, A. E., (Ed.), Vital issues 
in education. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1957. P. 65-71.—25 college members 
of the Educational Records Bureau and about 200 of 
the secondary school members were questioned on: 
“(1) What is the best example you have seen of im- 
proving guidance through school and college coopera- 
tion? (2) What is the worst example of failure to 
cooperate? (3) How do you think we could achieve 
better cooperation?” Results are presented—VlV. M. 
Staudt. 

8785. Horowitz, Murray M. An experiment in 
counseling at Brooklyn College. J. higher Educ., 
1956, 27, 383-386.—A broad experiment in freshman 
counseling inaugurated with the establishment of the 
Office of Dean of Freshmen in September, 1954, is 
described.—M. Murphy. 

8786. Hountras, P. T. Academic probation 
among foreign graduate students. Sch. & Soc., 
1956, 84, 75-77.—Of the 587 foreign students studied 
during a 2-year period 257 or 44% were on proba- 
tion at some time. 66% received their first warning 
during the first semester. Incidence of probation 
higher among the “no degree” students and lowest 
among the doctoral candidates—E. M. Bower. 

8787. Kaczkowski, Henry R., & Rothney, John 
W. M. Discriminant analysis in evaluation of 
counseling. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 231-235.— 
In studying the use of a relatively new technique to 
evaluate counseling, no clear cut distinction was 
found between counseled and non-counseled groups. 
Although it was shown that answers to questionnaires 
can be used to classify students as satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with post-high school activities, it was felt 
that the 6 month interval between counseling and 
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follow-up was not long enough to permit the effects 
of counseling to be demonstrated.—G. S. Speer. 


8788. Knudsen, Leslie Donald. A follow-up 
study of the educational and vocational adjust- 
ment of a selected group of veterans who made 
unsatisfactory progress in their initial programs 
under public law. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
2384-2385.—Abstract. 


8789. Koch, Heinrich. Aktuelle Forderungen 
an die Psychotherapie im Entwicklungsalter. (Of- 
ficial demands on psychotherapy in the growth 
period.) In Speer, E., Die Vortrage der 5. Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche 1954, (see 31: 8109), 103-113. 
—In 1953 the Federal German Republic enacted laws 
for juvenile welfare which provide for school guid- 
ance clinics “to diagnose the psychic disturbances of 
children and juveniles, to remove their causes, to 
advise those responsible and to provide or direct to 
the appropriate form of help.” The need for a multi- 
dimensional diagnostic approach is discussed. En- 
vironmental manipulation frequently must replace or 
supplement psychotherapy in the effective manage- 
ment of serious delinquent or learning problems. The 
case of a 16-year-old repeated thief is presented and 
discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


8790. McLaughlin, Edward Fay. A study of the 
effectiveness of personal counseling with seventh 
grade pupils. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2089.— 
Abstract. 

8791. Melton, William R., Jr. An investigation 


of the relationship between personality and voca- 
tional interest. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 163- 


174.—Findings based on a study of 324 high school 
seniors indicate that: (1) “Though high in a few 


but slight in a majority of instances, . .. there are 
definitely measurable relationships between person- 
ality and vocational interest.” (2) Personality in- 
ventories should be a “must” in guidance testing pro- 
grams. Recommendations for related research are 
discussed in detail.—F. Costin. 


8792. Raplus, Harry Edward. Evaluating the 
services of a high school guidance program and a 
university counseling clinic. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2352.—Abstract. 


8793. Salten, David G., Elkin, Victor B. & 
Trachtman, Gilbert M. Public school psycho- 
logical services: recent growth and further po- 
tential. Part 1. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 100- 
107.—The author demonstrates the increased recog- 
nition of the value of psychological services and the 
increased awareness for the need for more services 
on the part of school administrators over the past 
3 years. He gives the results of a mental health 
questionnaire sent to all schools of Nassau County 
in 1952 and a follow-up study 3 years later. Data 
are analyzed and presented in 8 tables—S. M. 
Amatora. : 


8794. Salten, David G., Elkin, Victor B., & 
Trachtman, Gilbert M. Public school psycho- 
logical services: recent growth and further po- 
tential. Part 2. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 162- 
169.—The present article describes the growing recog- 
nition and acceptance of the psychologist’s potential 
in one particular school system and proposes some 
areas for enrichment of some such services. Separate 
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discussions concerning children, parents, and teach- 
ers are given, followed by conclusions.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


8795. Schmidt, Louis G. Two-year evaluation 
of the internship in guidance program at Indiana 
University. Bull. Sch. Educ., Indiana U., 1956, 32 
(2), 67 p. $1.00.—Internship training for profes- 
sional responsibilities in the field of educational coun- 
seling is a recent innovation. Current internship 
programs in guidance in several institutions show 
varied approaches, and a number of persisting prob- 
lems unique to practicum training in this area exist. 
Graduate internship training in guidance offered 
formally in the fall of 1953 at Indiana’ University 
after successful experience with a pilot program, has 
2 phases, a campus program, and an off-campus prac- 
ticum for actually employed teachers. Reports from 
31 of the 58 students who completed the Indiana pro- 
gram during the first 3 years of its operation reveal 
the beneficial experiences derived from it, although 
an objective, long-term evaluation is necessary before 
a final determination can be made—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


8796. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (7C, Colum- 
bia U., N. Y.) The college, psychological clinics, 
and psychological knowledge. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1956, 3, 200-205.—The college is considered as a 
community with special relationships to the culture 
in which it functions. The psychological clinic’s 
service to the college community is concerned with 
the problem of pathology, adjustment and guidance 
problems, and the needs of the normal students. The 
development of a science of normality is regarded as 
an urgent need among the behavioral sciences. “It 
is the college community that provides the most con- 
genial setting for this challenging task... .” 20 ref- 
erences.—M. M. Reece. 


8797. Shoemaker, Victor B. Co-operative school 
programs. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(4), 5-8.— 
Assisting the students of the more than 500 high 
schools scattered all over the state in planning their 
careers is a major project of the Kentucky Division 
of Employment Service. Through a cooperative pro- 
gram with the schools, the KDES provides the stu- 
dents with testing, counseling, and placement services. 
—S.L. Warren. 


8798. Wall, W. D. Les services de psychologie 
scolaire en Europe. (Services of school psychology 
in Europe.) Enfance, 1955, 8, 33-43. 


8799. Weitz, Henry. Guidance in the elemen- 
tary school. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 57, 132-139.— 
The author analyzes (1) some misconceptions about 
education; (2) proper functions of education; (3) 
the schools’ responsibility for guidance; (4) diag- 
nosis in guidance; (5) providing suitable learning 
experiences; and (6) evaluating guidance—S. M. 
Amatora. 


8800. Wilson, Frances M. More effective guid- 
ance in the elementary school. In 7raxler, A. E., 
(Ed.), Vital issues in education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1957. P. 48-54.— 
The following topics are discussed with special ref- 
erence to the elementary school: the place of guid- 
ance in the total school program, clarification of the 
counselor’s responsibilities; training and selection of 
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personnel; the counseling process; materials, and 
physical facilities—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 7531, 7949, 8173, 8868) 


EpUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


8801. Ahman, J. Stanley. Academic attrition of 
engineering transfer students. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 
24, 141-146.—The purpose of this study was to ex- 
amine the influence of certain non-numerical charac- 
teristics on the criterion—graduation from engineer- 
ing school. Two variahles (1) the type of institution 
first attended by the trarisfer students and (2) veteran 
status were studied. Utilizing analysis of variance 
significant differences were shown between the vari- 
ables under consideration. An addition analysis in- 
volving control of academic ability by covariance 
procedures indicated that the major factor was the 
quality of the students rather than either of the 2 
variables studied by analysis of variance—E. F. 
Gardner. 

2. Ahnsjé, Sven. Tests for children with 
special difficulties in reading and writing. Acta 
Paediat., Stockh., 1955, 44, Suppl. 103, 130-132.— 
Experience in developing simple reading and writing 
tests for use in remedial classes in Sweden has proved 
profitable. Among the tests incorporated were the 
“multilated words,” and another one with “mutilated 
pictures,” taken from L. L. Thurstone’s Gestalt- 
psychological test series.—R. Nickeson. 

8803. Anderson, Leone; Rankin, Richard; Rich- 
ardson, Joy; Sassenrath, Julius, & Thomas, Julius. 
(U. Calif., Berkeley.) Differential methods of solv- 
ing selected problems on the ACE Psychological 
Examination. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 24, 133-140.— 
The study was an attempt to disclose the differential 
problem solving processes employed by high and low 
performers, respectively, in the solution of number 
series, figure analogies problems from the ACE psy- 
chological examinations. Eye movement data, and 
also verbal recordings of subjects during their solu- 
tion of the problems were analyzed. A sample of 31 
college students from 2 classes in introductory educa- 
tional psychology were used in the study. Differ- 
ences in the number of fixations and regression be- 
tween the 2 groups were reported.—E. F. Gardner. 


8804. Anderson, Rodney Ebon. The use of en- 
trance tests in the differential prediction of fresh- 
man college achievement, and the effect of an item 
analysis on the efficiency of the predictive bat- 
teries. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2344.—Ab- 
stract. 


8805. Arnholter, Ethelwyne G. School per- 
sistence and personality factors. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1956, 35, 107-109.—Twenty-five students who 
dropped out of high school before graduation were 
matched by sex, age, and I.Q. with graduates who 
had entered high school in the same class. The 2 
groups are compared in performance on the Cali- 
fornia Mental Health Analysis and the Rotter In- 
complete Sentence Blank. It is concluded that there 
is fairly conclusive evidence that the drop-outs are 
less well ad justed in personae J adjustment, as meas- 
ured by these instruments.—G. S. Speer. 


8806. Atkin, J. Myron. An ana a of the de- 
velopment of elementary school dren in cer- 
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tain selected aspects of problem-solving ability: 
a study of formulating and suggesting tests for 
hypothesis in science learning experiences. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1853.—Abstract. 

8807. Bastin, Georges. Dynamique de groupe 
et formes de structures. (Group dynamics and 
structural forms.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 208-221. 
—The author postulates that the school psychologist 
can use sociometric diagrams in the diagnosis and 
therapy of maladjusted school groups. He develops 
collective sociograms in such shapes as pairs, tri- 
angles, squares, attached chains, and isolated chains. 
He shows some sample norms for 39 classes of a tech- 
nical school involving children from 12 to 15. As 
ages go up, sociograms become more coherent and 
structured.—R. W. Husband. 

8808. Bayley, Nancy; Findley, Warren G., Ger- 
berich, J. Raymond; Justman, Joseph; Mollen- 
kopf, William G., Sells, Saul B., Stroud, James B., 
Swineford, Frances; ‘Symonds, Percival M., & 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Educational measure- 
ments. Rev. educ. Res., 1956, 26, 268-291.—During 
the past 25 years, research in the field of educational 
measurements has made significant contributions to- 
ward the improvement of techniques of testing and 
other forms of evaluation. The review of a quarter- 
century of important studies is presented under the 
categories of intelligence testing, personality testing, 
the measurement of interests and attitudes, aptitude 
testing, educational achievement testing, techniques 
of child study, and statistical methods related to test 
construction. The bibliography consists of 187 stud- 
ies which appeared between 1931 and 1956.—W. W. 
Brickman. 

8809. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. The Differential Apti- 
tude Tests: an overview. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 
35, 81-91.—The construction, contents, sub-tests, re- 
liability, and validity of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests are described in some detail. Some suggestions 
are offered for the use of DAT in counseling. 90- 
item bibliography.—G. S. Speer. 

8810. Bertrand, John R. Relation between en- 
rollment of high schools from which students 
graduated and academic achievement of agricul- 
tural students, A. and M. College of Texas. J. 
exp. Educ., 1956, 25, 59-69.—Five high school enroll- 
ment categories were set up for 621 agricultural fresh- 
men. Aptitude scores used included the A.C.E. (Q., 
L. and T) and scores on the cooperative mechanics 
of expression, reading, mathematics and sciences tests. 
Criteria of achievement used included total grade 
point average after 2 years, and grades in English, 
material sciences and agriculture. On the aptitude 
tests there was a direct relationship between scores 
and enrollment (students from large high schools got 
higher scores). “However, for students completing 
the second year there seemed to be little relationship 
between size of high school and grade point average.” 
—E. F. Gardner. 


8811. Burgess, Elva. 


Personality factors of 
over- and under-achievers in engineering. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 89-99.—“The purpose of this study 
was the investigation of the hypothesis that students 
who over-achieve in a college situation have common 
personality factors which differentiate them from col- 


lege students who under-achieve.” The hypothesis 
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was substantiated. Over-achievers were less labile 
affectively, more constricted, more emotionally in- 
hibited with respect to “pleasurable” stimulation, 
more intellectually adaptive, and more intellectually 
controlled. These characteristics, together with 
others, marked them off from the under-achievers, 
whose personality characteristics are also described 
in detail. 15 references.—F. Costin. 

8812. Carter, Harold D. Some validity coef- 
ficients for study test scores. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1956, 7, 212-216.—Ninth grade data on the Calif. 
Study Methods Test, on the Pintner Non-Language 
Test, and grade-point averages were analyzed for 
174 pupils who had completed the ninth grade. “The 
factors concerned with attitudes are better predictors 
of achievement than are the factors concerned with 
mechanics of study.”—T. E. Newland. 

8813. Clark, Edward L. General response pat- 
terns to five-choice items. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 110-117.—“‘The purpose of this study (was) to 
investigate more fully than has been done in previous 
studies a possible tendency among college students to 
prefer certain response positions to the neglect of 
others in five-choice tests.” Conclusions: (1) “Gen- 
eral positional preferences . . . are weak.” (2) 
“When the relative attractiveness of misleads is ex- 
perimentally controlled and when examinees are under 
no time pressure to finish, positional preferences are 

. infinitesimal.” (3) “Working under the usual 
pressure of time, subjects use the five positions in a 
slightly declining frequency.”—F. Costin. 

8814. Clark, Hilda. The effect of a candidate’s 


age upon teachers’ estimates and upon his chances 
of gaining a grammar school place. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 26, 207-217.—The issue of age of the 
pupil in relation to estimates by teachers of general 
suitability for secondary grammar school allocation 
is investigated in this study of over 30,000 children. 


Results show that teachers’ estimates tend to be 
higher for older children throughout the normal age 
range, especially among the borderline candidates. 
Older children are more likely to be placed in A 
classes than are younger, and less likely to be assigned 
to C classes at both junior and secondary stages, thus 
increasing their chances of selection. Reasons for 
the tendency to assign higher gradings to older chil- 
dren are discussed, and needed changes in current 
selection procedures are proposed.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

8815. Clifford, Paul I. The role of evaluation 
in the improvement of placement and follow-up 
in institutions of higher learning. J. exp. Educ., 
1956, 25, 37-39.—Evaluation in placement services 
should provide the following kinds of information: 
(1) an overall evaluation of the student including all 
relevant attributes, (2) valid and usable informa- 
tion about occupations and other educational oppor- 
tunities, and (3) a synthesis of the student and oc- 
cupational information. The author particularly em- 
phasizes the need for evaluation in the classification 
of occupations in terms of qualifications needed for 
particular families of occupations.—£. F. Gardner. 

8816. College Entrance Examination Board. 
Admissions Information. Princeton: Educational 
Testing Service, 1957. 73 p. $1.00.—The papers 
which appear in this volume were presented during 
the first Seminar on Admissions Information, a 4- 
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day program conducted by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The topics discussed were: The 
admissions officer’s view; The registrar’s view; The 
dean’s view; The collection, coding and evaluation of 
admissions information; The utilization of biographi- 
cal, interview, and questionnaire data; Recording and 
reporting summary statistics; Sorting and tabulating 
information by machine methods; The reproduction 
and communication of information; The statistical 
approach to college admissions; The use of quantita- 
tive techniques to predict college success; The ap- 
plication of electronic equipment to admissions re- 
search; The development of course placement systems 
using admissions data; and Communication problems 
of the scholarship officer.—G. C. Carter. 


8817. Dague, P. Le diagnostic des aptitudes 
permet-il le pronostique de la réussite scolaire? 
Une expérience de docimologie menée au lycée 
Paul-Langevin sur les classes de 4° industrielle. 
(Does the diagnosis of aptitudes provide the prog- 
nosis for school success? An experience of docimol- 
ogy in Paul-Langevin public school in the 4th grade 
industrial classes.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 547-561. 


8818. Ebel, Robert L. How schools and test 
specialists may cooperate. In 7raxler, A.E., (Ed.), 
Vital issues in education, Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1957. P. 78-84.—The 
author summarizes his suggestions for more effective 
cooperation between schools and test specialists. He 
makes specific recommendations for both school staff 
members and test specialists —V’. M. Staudt. 


8819. Elliott, Merle H. Testing programs in 
elementary school districts. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1956, 7, 195-200.—The author “outlines reasons and 
purposes for testing; indicates the responsibility of 
the teacher, principal, supervisor, and research de- 
partment in relation to testing; and suggests some of 
the possibilities of making use of test results.”—T. E. 
Newland. 


8820. Finley, Carmen J., & Holmes, Jack A. 
Relative importance of curricular areas for grade 
place deviations in Grade VI. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1956, 7, 201-205, 216.—Data were collected, from 
school records and the California Achievement Test 
Battery, on a representative sample of 464 boys and 
405 girls for the purpose of throwing light upon “the 
relative influence of success in the various curriculum 
areas on over-ageness and under-ageness in the grade 
placement of pupils.” While for the boys it was 
found that spelling, arithmetic reasoning, and me- 
chanics of grammer, and, for the girls, reading 
vocabulary, spelling, and reading comprehension con- 
tributed maximally to such placement, “the contribu- 
tion . . . is too small to be of practical value in differ- 
ential diagnosis or predictive counseling.”—T. E. 
Newland. 


8821. Florence, Edwiges de Carvalho. Con- 
struction of a forced-choice technique for the 
evaluation of college students’ goals. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2219-2220.—Abstract. 


8822. Gilhooly, Francis M. Proficiency test de- 
velopment and research for the airman career 
program of the United States Air Force. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1956, 11, 547-553.—“This paper pre- 
sents a brief description of the Airman Career Pro- 
gram of the United States Air Force with particular 
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emphasis upon the developnient and utilization of 
paper-and-pencil tests in the assessment of airman 
proficiency. The procedures used by the 2200th Test 
Squadron in the development, control, and evaluation 
of proficiency and job knowledge tests are described 
in some detail.”—S. J. Lachman. 

23. Gille, René. Il questionairo e il test “mo- 
saico” di R. Gille. (The questionnaire and “mosaic” 
test of R. Gille.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1956, 
No. 13-16, 142-183.—A questionnaire (to be filled 
out by teachers) and a group test used on a national 
scale in France with 100,000 pupils (6 to 12 years 
old) are described in detail as to content, administra- 
tion, scoring, standardization, and results. The re- 
search was made in view of the selection of pupils 
that could not follow or had difficulties with the 
scholastic requirements of elementary schools. The 
questionnaire refers to 4 categories of information: 
social conditions, family environment, scholastic en- 
vironment, and psychological condition of the pupil. 
The “mosaic” test has 62 items. Its administration 
and scoring could be done with the help of teachers 
in cooperation with psychologists. The test is simple 
in its application, could be used as a group or in- 
dividual test, and does not require the use of expert 
psychometricians.—A. Manoil, 

8824. Greene, James E., Sr. (U. Georgia, 
— The role of evaluation in the improve- 
ment of instruction in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. J. exp. Educ., 1956, 25, 33-35.—The rationale 
of evaluation in the improvement of instruction is 
outlined. One important aspect of evaluation is found 
to consist of the joint analysis by teachers and pupils 
of the extent to which educational objectives have 
been met. Several basic principles of evaluation are 
given. The author gives 3 recommendations for im- 
provement of evaluation and instruction: (1) recruit- 
ment of teachers competent in evaluation, (2) in- 
service training in evaluation, (3) establishment of 
specialized evaluation services.—E. F. Gardner. 

25. Hammond, Harry Reginald. Reporting 
to parents in Kern County. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1956, 7, 206-211.—Two questionnaires, returned from 
55 elementary school districts, were employed to ob- 
tain information on actual reporting practices, opin- 
ions on practices believed to be most effective, and 
changes in practices which the administrators be- 
lieved to be desirable. On the basis of the discovered 
disparity between the practices in effect and the ideals 
as expressed, it is recommended further study should 
be made and corrective steps identified and taken.— 
T. E. Newland. 

8826. Kammeyer, Shirley J. Reliability and 
validity of a motor ability test for high school 
girls. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. phys. Educ., 
1956, 27, 310-315.—An adaptation of the Humiston 
Motor Ability Test for use with high school girls 
was checked for reliability by 4 trial administrations 
to freshman and sophomore girls. Its validity was 
determined on the basis of 2 outside criteria (a) per- 
formance in a battery of athletic skill tests, and (b) 
on participation in extra-curricular activities. The 
findings indicate that it is both reliable and a valid 
measure of general motor ability of high school girls. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8827. Lallas, John Efstathios. A comparison of 
three methods of interpretation of the results of 
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achievement tests to pupils. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 1842.—Abstract. 

8828. Letson, Charles T. The construction and 
evaluation of a test to measure the flexibility of 
reading rate. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2405.— 
Abstract. 

8829. Lévy-Leboyer, C. La réussite dans les 
écoles d’infirmiéres: aptitudes, motivation et adap- 
tation au milieu professionnel. (Studies in nurs- 
ing schools: aptitudes, motivation, and adaptation to 
professional surroundings.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 
256-277.—This is both a review article (137 refer- 
ences) and a statistical study on the selection of nurs- 
ing students and their success in school. A battery 
of 4 tests was administered 60 students. Of the 15 
who failed their courses, 9 could have been eliminated 
by test scores and the other 6 fell primarily because 
of failure to adapt to the social conditions —R. W. 
Husband. 

8830. Lowder, Robert Glenn. Perceptual ability 
and school achievement: an exploratory study. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2205.—Abstract. 

8831. Martin, Alec. Predicting keyboard train- 
ability. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 216-227.—The 
author reports results with a test which fits readily 
into the training situation, can be quickly administered 
and scored, and might have a positive incentive effect 
on subsequent learning. Predictive value, with a 


small number of students, is at least as great as that 

of most other typing aptitude tests—G. S. Speer. 
8832. Martyn, Kenneth A., & Bienvenu, Harold 

J. The parent conference—progress report, not 


psychotherapy. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 57, 42-44.— 
After clarifying some confusions concerning parent 
conferences, the authors present a 5-point program 
for progress reporting: (1) make sure the teachers 
and parents understand the purposes and limitations 
of the conference ; (2) fix the responsibilities of teach- 
ers and parents for their respective parts in the con- 
ferences; (3) give the parents specific achievement 
data on the child’s progress; (4) report the achieve- 
ment data in relation to the individual child’s ability ; 
and (5) evaluate, and have parents evaluate, each 
conference as a regular part of the conference pro- 
gram.—S. M. Amatora. 


8833. Miles, Donald W. The testing services of 
the ERB: from the standpoint of a public school. 
In Traxler, A. E., (Ed.), Vital issues in education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1956. P. 97-101.—“The testing services of the ERB 
can be invaluable to public schools interested in in- 
terpreting to their boards of education and to their 
communities the educational program, especially from 
the point of view of academic standards."—V. M. 
Staudt. 


8834. Moore, Robert. A comparison of selected 
modifications of a multiple choice examination. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1844.—Abstract. 


8835. Miiller, R. Zur “neurotischen Intelli- 
genzhemmung” bei Schulkindern. (Concerning 
the “neurotic reduction of intelligence” in school chil- 
dren.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 
4, 297-299.—30 elementary and high school pupils 
of basically good intelligence were studied. All of 
these functioned below expectancy because of emo- 
tional disturbance. The most frequent causes of func- 
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tional reduction of intelligence are discussed. Sug- 
gestions for parents and teachers in handling these 
problems are offered.—E. Schwerin. 


8836. Munger, Paul. Student persistence in col- 
lege. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 241-243.—Scores 
received on a scholastic aptitude test and grades re- 
ceived in the first semester in college are related to 
length of stay in college of students who ranked in 
the upper, middle, and lower thirds of their high 
school graduating classes. It is concluded that se- 
lection devices utilizing third ranking in high school 
and scholastic aptitude test scores are inadequate in 
indicating which students persist to graduation.—G. 
S. Speer. 


8837. North, Robert D. Relationship of Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson I1Q’s and Stanford Achievement 
Test scores of independent school pupils. Educ. 
Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 68, 53-60.—Based on test re- 
sults from 790 fourth and sixth grade pupils in 16 
independent schools. It is concluded that while the 
relationship between Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ’s and 
Stanford Achievement Test scores is substantial, “the 
correlations are not high enough to signify that the 2 
tests are measuring the same abilities. ...” The Stan- 
ford test differences not accounted for by IQ differ- 
ences among schools “may reflect variations in the 
effectiveness of the instructional programs, or they 
may indicate that the Stanford test content more 
closely parallels the curricula of some schools than 
of others."—H. H. Gee. 


8838. North, Robert D. Testing programs of 
public school members of the Educational Records 


Bureau; report of a questionnaire survey. Educ. 
Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 68, 76-90.—“Forty-eight of 55 
Bureau member public schools participated in a test- 
ing program survey conducted by the Public Schools 
Advisory Committee this spring. Eight of the par- 
ticipants are single schools and 40 are school sys- 
tems,” representing 390,000 pupils in elementary, 
junior high, and high schools. Replies to 19 ques- 
tions concerning the conduct of systematic testing 
programs are analyzed. Questions refer to: existence, 
makeup, administration, and value of school testing 
programs; scoring, interpretation, and release of test 
materials; characteristics of the responding schools. 
—H. H. Gee. 


8839. Parker, Clyde. A measure of an experi- 
ment with mentally advanced children in the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, public schools. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2408.—Abstract. 


8840. Peel, E. A. & Armstrong, H. G. Sym- 
om: the use of essays in selection at 11+. 
I.—The predictive power of the English com- 
position in the 11+ examination. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 26, 163-171.—Scores for 960 pupils 
on 3 entry tests, Moray House English, Moray House 
Intelligence, and English Composition were corre- 
lated with grammar school performance in English 
and modern languages. Predictive power of the in- 
dividual entry tests was roughly equal. Combining 
English Composition and Intelligence produced the 
most predictive of any pair of tests, only slightly less 
than that of the full team of 3 tests. The effect of 
adding English Composition to a battery composed of 
the remaining 2 tests was most significant.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 
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8841. Ponzo, Mario. II contributo delle attivita 
motorie alla conoscenza dell’individualita fisica e 
psichica dello scolaro. (The contribution of motor 
activities to the knowledge of physical and psycho- 
logical individuality of the student.) Boll. Psicol. 
Sociol. appl., 1956, No. 13-16, 3-8.—General consid- 
erations and perspectives concerning the functional 
and unitary view of behavior are presented. The 
study describes various approaches as to (1) units of 
structure and units of function (2) motor activity as 
psychological datum (3) vocational guidance and 
selection (4) work curves (5) the need for physical 
education in the adult, the old and the physically 
handicapped, finally (6) the need for a more en- 
thusiastic and pleasurable school atmosphere. The 
importance of free activity within the school environ- 
ment is emphasized.—A. Manoil. 

8842. Preston, Ralph C. A comparison of 
knowledge of directions in German and in Ameri- 
can children. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 57, 158-160.— 
Data were based on results of tests administered to 
600 sixth grade pupils in American schools and on a 
similar sample employed by the author a few years 
earlier with sixth grade pupils in Hamburg, Germany. 
The author analyzes the results of the study and 
shows the implications of the findings. He reports 
that many bright American children do not grasp di- 
rectional relationships.—S. M. Amatora. 


8843. Sharma, T. P. Nishpatti parikshan ki kuch 
samassyayen. (Some problems of achievement tests. ) 
Jan Shikshan, 1956, 8(1), 20-22.—Achievement tests 
are being used for a variety of purposes including 
assessment of abilities, selection for employment, 
classification, guidance, diagnosis and evaluation of 
pupils and for testing methods of teaching and cur- 
ricula. Achievement tests have their own limitations. 
They have obsessed the minds of this generation and 
have resulted in monotony of teaching. There are, 
however, some problems which have to be kept in 
view for a better use of such tests. These problems 
include the use of norms (like, grade-norms, model- 
age-grade norms, educational age norms, percentile- 
within-grade norms, etc.). The use of the validation 
methods (like, ‘text-book validity,’ logical validity, 
curricular validity, etc.), the weightage to be given 
to the various items and follow-up studies.—U. 
Pareek. 


8844. Shinn, Edmond O. Interest and intelli- 
gence as related to achievement in tenth grade. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 217-220.—Kuder, PMA, 
and Iowa Tests in Educational Development data 
were obtained on 611 students (308 boys and 303 
girls) in the low tenth grade population of 3 San 
Francisco high schools. Though intelligence had a 
higher relationship to academic achievement than did 
interest, neither was regarded high enough to serve 
as the sole predictive basis. Separate sex norms ap- 
pear to be needed for the PMA and for the achieve- 
ment tests employed.—7. E. Newland. 


8845. Shovér, Bertram P. The testing services 
of the ERB: from the standpoint of an independ- 
ent school. In Traxler, A. E., (Ed.), Vital issues 
in education. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1957. P. 94-97.—The author believes 
“the most important service the Bureau performs for 
the independent school to be the preparing, on the 
basis of data from Bureau testing programs, com- 
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parative studies of performance in the various sub- 
ject fields tested, and graphically ranking each school’s 
performance against that of all other schools.”—V. 
M. Staudt. 

8846. Slater-Hammel, A. T. Performance of 
selected groups of male college students on the 
Reynolds’ Balance Test. Res. Ouart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith, phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 347-351.—The Reynolds’ 
Balance Test was given to 66 male undergraduates 
divided equally into a group of varsity athletes, a 
group of P. E. majors who were not athletes, and 
into a group of art majors who were not athletes. 
Mean balance scores were found to be significantly 
different between the groups with the varsity athletes, 
physical education and art majors in descending 
ian of proficiency of performance.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld, 

8847. Spaulding, Geraldine. A brief study of the 
Cooperative French Listing Comprehension Test. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 68, 61-63.—Correlations 
of the test scores with school marks, using subjects 
in 17 groups varying in school grade and year of 
French study, ranged from —.17 to .84, with a 
median coefficient of .53 (median N=18, ranging 
from 8 to 51). Prediction of school marks by means 
of the Cooperative French Listening Comprehension 
Test was less efficient than prediction by means of 
the Cooperative French Test, Elementary or Ad- 
vanced Form P, in groups that had taken both, and 
contributed nothing in multiple correlations of the 
two tests with school marks. Author states, however, 
that the test measures an important area in language 


study.—H. H. Gee. 


8848. Stevens, Peter H. An investigation of the 
relationship between certain aspects of self-con- 
cept behavior and students’ academic achievement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2531-2532.—Abstract. 


8849. Tandon, K. N. A comparative study of 
recall and recognition types of items in science 
attainment testing. Shiksha, 1956, 8(4), 74-79.— 
2 test papers, one of a recall type (free response) and 
the other of recognition type (multiple-choice) were 
administered to 145 students to determine their com- 
parative usefulness. The author concludes that “from 
the point of objectivity and economy of time ‘recog- 
nition tests’ have an advantage but they suffer from 
the defect of guessing” and that “the recognition test 
with multiple-choice items consisting of only 4 re- 
sponses is reliable only after scores are corrected for 
guess.”—U. Pareek. 


8850. Thompson, Jorgen Sogn. A study of the 
relationships between certain measured psycho- 
logical variables and achievement in the first year 
of theological seminary work. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 1846—1847.—Abstract. 


8851. Tollefson, Arthur Leroy. A study of a 
three-variable coding system as a method for pre- 
dicting academic achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2389.—Abstract. . 

8852. Traxler, Arthur E. A note on the varia- 
bility of the independent school population and on 
the correlation of test scores for this population as 
compared with that for public schools. Educ. Rec. 
Bull., 1956, No. 68, 69-75.—The assumption that test 
score variability is lower for independent school than 
for public school populations is investigated. There 
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is a slight tendency toward less variability and lower 
reliability for independent school aptitude test scores, 
while the reverse is true for achievement test scores. 
Regarding the entire group of reliability coefficients, 
it is concluded that “while correlations based on the 
independent school population may tend to run a 
few points lower than correlations derived from the 
public school population in certain instances and for 
certain kinds of tests, such as scholastic aptitude 
tests, there is no noteworthy trend toward the ob- 
taining of lower correlations from the scores of in- 
dependent school pupils.”—H. H. Gee. 


8853. Traxler, Arthur E. Reliability of Cooper- 
ative Achievement Tests for independent sec- 
ondary school pupils. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 
68, 64-68.—“This article brings together reliability 
coefficients .°. . given in earlier Educational Records 
Bulletins for 12 cooperative tests and reports relia- 
bilities based on scores obtained in the spring, 1956 
program for 11 other cooperative tests, including a 
total of 17 scores.” “Comparisons were made be- 
tween reliabilities derived from scores of independent 
school pupils and publishers’ data presumably based 
on scores of public school pupils. Over-all, the inde- 
pendent school reliability coefficients tend to be some- 
what the higher.” This finding “does not support a 
supposition that correlations based on achievement 
tests scores of the independent school population are, 
because of the restriction of range, lower than those 
found from the scores of public school groups.”—H. 
H. Gee. 

8854. Traxler, Arthur E., Spaulding, Geraldine, 
et al. Summary of test results. Educ. Rec. Bull., 
1956, No. 68, 1-52.—The median scores and distribu- 
tions found by the Bureau in its spring, 1956, testing 
program for independent schools are presented in 
tabular form. The results are compared with results 
from testing programs of previous years and with 
public school norms. The tests included in this analy- 
sis are forms of the Metropolitan, Stanford, and co- 
operative achievement tests, the World Book Com- 
pany evaluation and adjustment series, Lincoln in- 
termediate spelling test, Lincoln diagnostic spelling 
test, and the junior scholastic aptitude test. In gen- 
eral, 1956 medians were near previous independent 
school medians for the test forms used. Medians 
for independent school pupils continue to exceed those 
for public school pupils by varying amounts except 
in foreign language study achievement.—H. H. Gee. 


8855. Valentiner, Theodor. Fahigkeiten und 
Willensverhalten bei Schulreifeuntersuchungen. 
(Capacities and volitional behavior in tests for 
school readiness.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1956, 15, 210-218.—In the Institute for the Study of 
Children in Bremen 130 children, 5 years old, were 
tested for readiness to enter the first grade. Of the 
77 that were found ready not one failed. It was 
possible to separate the tests for capacities from those 
of volitional behavior which were administered to 
small groups and required more time and care than 
did the first type of tests. Practical advantages of 
such a distinction are pointed out—K. F. Muenzinger. 


8856. Walton, Wesley W. The role of evalua- 
tion in special scholarship selection programs. J. 
exp. Educ., 1956, 25, 41-42.—The selection procedures 
followed by the Educational Testing Service in the 
National Merit and General Motors Scholarship Pro- 
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grams were outlined. The author raises questions 
concerning (1) removal of candidate from further 
consideration (2) making distinctions among highly 
competent candidates and (3) the selection of best 
scholarship risks. From the experience of ETS in 
administering these programs, the author lists several 
considerations for each of the above questions.—E. F. 
Gardner. 

8857. Weiser, Morton Irving. Test anxiety, 
academic achievement need, set, stress, and read- 
ing performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1847.—Abstract. 

8858. Wiseman, Stephen. Symposium: the use 
of essays in selection at 11+. III. Reliability and 
validity. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 172-179. 
—As part of the selection examination a group of 173 
wrote a 30-minute composition which was graded by 
a team of 4. This exercise was repeated with an- 
other title 4 months later, and the essays were graded 
by the same 4 markers. Correlation between the 
aggregate marks on the first and second essays was 
.894, corrected to .923. In a validity study on a 
different sample entry test scores, including that on 
on essay, were correlated with 5 criteria of subse- 
quent school performance. Multiple R’s calculated 
for the whole battery, and for the battery without 
the essay mark included revealed that the addition of 
the English essay increased the size of the coefficient 
in the case of all 5 criteria —R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also abstracts 6881, 6891, 8876) 
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8859. Adval, S. B. Aptitude for teaching: an 
experimental investigation. Shiksha, 1955, 8(2), 
118-131.—Teaching aptitude test by F. Moss, et al., 
has been adapted to Indian conditions by introducing 
certain changes. The results show that “there is a 
difference of 68, 75 and 57 in respect of median, first 
quartile and third quartile scores respectively” be- 
tween the original and the adapted test. The mean 
score for women is much higher than that of men. 
High correlation (.60) is reported between aptitude 
and intelligence.—U. Pareek. 

8860. Cable, Paul E. Problems of new teachers. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 170-177.—The author 
discusses the problems of new teachers as follows: 
(1) awareness of problems needed; (2) college train- 
ing is not enough; (3) mental health, a serious prob- 
lem; (4) problems of instructional method; (5) types 
of problems broadly classified; (6) personality prob- 
lems; (7) teachers’ salaries; (8) physical health 
problems; (9) character of the school population ; and 
(10) what can the new teacher do?—S. M. Amatora. 

8861. Charters, W. W., Jr. Survival in the pro- 
fession: a criterion for selecting teacher trainees. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1956, 7, 253-255. 

8862. Chatterjee, B. B. A study of the influence 
of camping on friendship-patterning—a _ socio- 
metric investigation. Educator, Nagpur, 1956, 10, 
3-20.—The investigation aims at knowing the nature 
of the shifting in the friendship-patterning among 
various groups of student-teachers (N=143) in the 
post-camp stage, as compared to the pre-camp stage. 
The sociometric technique was used. Student teach- 
ers were asked to fill in a questionnaire. Sociometric 
indices, like group interaction, group-sufficiency, 
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group-cohesion and intergroup approach have been 
calculated both for 6 hostels and 7 societies using 
3 different situations as criteria for choosing the ac- 
cepted friends. The study seems to point out that the 
shifts which occur in the magnitude of sociometric 
indices “are indicative of increased social adjusta- 
bility."—U. Pareek. 

8863. Christensen, Paul E. Work-sampling: a 
stroboscopic view of teaching. Educ. Adm. Su- 
perv., 1956, 42, 230-243.—The author analyzes the 
average percentage of time teachers spend on each of 
34 elements. These were defined in terms of ob- 
servable behavior of the teacher to include individual 
work, group work, supervision, conference, desk 
clerical work, absence, material processing, and mis- 
cellaneous. A detailed analysis of the experiment is 
given and conclusions on 7 points listed. He advo- 
cates work-samping as a research technique in this 
area.—S. M. Amatora. 

8864. Cobb, Emmoran Benjamin. Construction 
of a forced-choice university instructor rating 
scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2202.—Abstract. 

8865. Coleman, William. Conducting teach- 
parent conferences. Understanding the Child, 1956, 
25, 117-118.—Suggestions and specific examples are 
tendered teachers for initiating, conducting, and draw- 
ing conclusions from teacher-parent conferences.— 
W. Coleman. 

8866. Cook, Walter W., Kearney, Nolan C., 
Rocchio, Patrick D., & Thompson, Anton. Sig- 
nificant factors in teachers’ classroom attitudes. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1956, 7, 274-279. 

8867. Darley, John G. The faculty is human, 
too. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 225-230.—The dif- 
ferences in orientation and motivation of the faculty 
member and student personnel worker are discussed. 
It is concluded that good relationships between faculty 
and student personnel workers will require: (1) that 
the personnel worker will have to work harder at 
establishing good relations, (2) the personnel worker 
must study his own research literature so that his 
presentation can be intellectually sound, (3) more 
humility and less jargon on the part of the personnel 
worker will be helpful, and (4) that students and staff 
must be held to the highest possible standard of com- 
petence.—G. S. Speer. 

8868. Davis, Junius A. The college teacher as 
counselor. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 281-285. 


8869. Getzels, Jacob W., & Guba, Egon G. Role 
conflict and instructor effectiveness at the air 
command and staff school. USAF Personn. Train. 
Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-41, 
viii, 99 p—Two 46-item inventories, designed to 
measure dissatisfactions whose source might be traced 
to role-conflict situations, were administered to sam- 
ples of instructors from each of the 9 component 
schools of the USAF Air Command and Staff School. 
One inventory was directed at the subject’s personal 
reactions to the items; the other to his judgment of 
how widespread these conflicts were among other in- 
structors. Suggestions for institutional changes 
which might reduce conflict are considered.—S. B. 
Sells. 

8870. Gronlund, Norman E. The general ability 
to judge sociometric status: elementary student 
teachers’ sociometric perceptions of classmates 
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and pupils. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 147-157.— 
“The accuracy of elementary student-teachers’ judg- 
ments of the sociometric status of peer group mem- 
bers (classmates) was correlated with the accuracy 
of their judgments of the sociometric status of non- 
peer group members (pupils they were teaching).” 
Findings: (1) Accuracy scores of teacher judgment 
of peer’s sociometric status showed a median correla- 
tion of 0.54. (2) Accuracy scores of teachers’ judg- 
ments of pupil’s sociometric status showed a mean 
correlation of 0.60. (3) Accuracy scores of teach- 
ers’ peer group judgments correlated 0.49 with scores 
for non-peer group judgments, indicating that there 
is a ‘general ability’ to judge the sociometric status 
of others.” Implications of these findings for other 
types of investigations are discussed.—/’. Costin. 
8871. Kammerer, Gerhard. Wie verhalt sich 
der Lehrer bei sexuellen Verfehlungen von Schiil- 
ern? (How does the teacher behave toward sexual 
misdeeds of pupils?) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 
98-104.—The development of physical and emotional 
maturity frequently does not run parallel. More- 
over, the emotional structure of the adolescent is dif- 
ferent from that of the adult. Sexual drives are often 
not conscious in the adolescent. The danger of cor- 
ruption by others is great at this age. At the be- 
ginning of puberty one may find almost anything in 
the way of playful experimentation and exploratory 
curiosity. Many boys masturbate at that stage. This 
does not necessarily indicate that they are of bad 
character. Punishment of sexual misdeeds only 
creates discouragement. These young people are not 


helped by lectures on morality or on physiology. 
What they need most is an experienced person in 
whom they can confide and through whom they can 


gain an understanding of themselves. This takes 
time and may require a specially gifted teacher or 
possibly a counselor outside the school.—D. F. Mind- 
lin, 

8872. Krumboltz, Helen Brandhorst. The rela- 
tionship of birth rank and number of siblings to 
certain personality characteristics of teacher edu- 
cation candidates. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1841-1842.—Abstract. 


8873. Leeds, Caroll H. Teacher attitudes and 
temperament as a measure of teacher-pupil rap- 
port. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 333-337.—To at- 
tempt to determine the personality and temperament 
factors measured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, scores on the MTAI were correlated with 
scores on the scales of the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey, for a sample of 300 public school 
teachers. Teachers who have high rapport with 
pupils are characterized by personal cooperativeness, 
friendliness, objectivity, and emotional stability.”— 
P., Ash. 


8874. Maslow, A. H., & Zimmerman, W. College 
teaching ability, scholarly activity and personality. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 185-189.—On the basis of 
data obtained from rating scales, it was foun’ that 
college teachers “tend to equate good teaching with 
creativeness, and students tend to equate good teach- 
ing with good personality . . . students and faculty 
agree fairly well on who the good teachers are, but 
their conception of personality is quite different... 
the faculty conception of personality is relatively in- 
dependent of all the other rated traits.” Possible 
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criticisms of the investigation are discussed. Results 
are not claimed to be typical of college institutions, 
since the locus of this investigation (Brooklyn Col- 
lege) is atypical in several respects.—F. Costin. 

8875. Morsh, Joseph E. Systematic observa- 
tion of instructor behavior. USAF Personn. Train. 
Res. Cent., Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN- 
56-52, v, 25 p—Three observer check lists were de- 
veloped for use in recording instructor verbal and 
nonverbal behavior and student behavior, respectively. 
Three senior airman observers then used these in con- 
ducting 30 minute observations of 120 hydraulics in- 
structors at Sheppard Air Force Base. Using 3 
criteria (student gains, student ratings and super- 
visor ratings) the 35 check list items were analyzed as 
predictors. It was concluded that classroom behavior 
can be observed; that certain student behaviors were 
related to student achievement; and certain instruc- 
tor behavior items were related to supervisor ratings. 
Items on the 3 check list were not significantly related 
to one another. Student learning of subject matter 
was found to be predicted better from student be- 
havior, especially inattentive behavior, than from 
instructor behavior in the classroom. More use of 
observation of student classroom behavior is recom- 
mended to increase validity of supervisor ratings of 
instructors in terms of student gains.—S. B. Sells. 

8876. Morsh, Joseph E., Burgess, George G., & 
Smith, Paul N. Student achievement as a measure 
of instructor effectiveness. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 79-88.—On the basis of student achievement in an 
Aircraft Mechanic course, these relationships were 
discovered: (1) Students appeared to know when 
they were well taught. (2) Students’ ratings of in- 
structor’s subject-matter knowledge correlated sig- 
nificantly with instructors’ proficiency test scores. 
(3) Little relationship was found between student 
gains and instructor intelligence or knowledge of 
subject matter. (4) Little relationship was found 
between supervisor or fellow instructor estimates of 
instructor effectiveness and student gains. (5) Fel- 
low instructors appear to judge instructor effective- 
ness on the basis of subject matter knowledge rather 
than student achievement.—F. Costin. 

8877. Nosal, Walter S. Five year comparison of 
graduates in two professional curricula. J. Teach. 
Educ., 1956, 7, 238-243. 

8878. Phillips, Beeman N. Community control 
of teacher behavior. /. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 293- 
300. 

8879. Phillips, Raymond V. A study of attitude 
and personality variables among in-service teach- 
ers. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2528.—Abstract. 

8880. Pitt, Clifford Caplin Vivian. An experi- 
mental study of the effects of teachers’ knowledge 
or incorrect knowledge of pupil I.Q.’s on teachers’ 
attitudes and practices and pupils’ attitudes and 
achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2387- 
2388.—Abstract. 

8881. Ralston, Mack A. Teacher opinion con- 
cerning ability recognition. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2107.—Abstract. 

8882. Rogers, Vincent R., & Smith, James A. 
Professional attitudes of students in an intensive 
teacher-training program. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 57, 
100-101.—The emergency Intensive Teacher Train- 
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ing Program at Spracuse was a 6-week study to dis- 
cover whether it be possible to build up desirable pro- 
fessional attitudes concerning children and teaching. 
Scores on the MTAI given before and after this 
period indicated that the program was highly suc- 
cessful. Observation of the students involved seemed 
to indicate that they are performing in the classroom 
as test results would seem to indicate—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


8883. Roth, Lester James. A technique for de- 
termining the sources of teacher job dissatisfac- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1826.—Abstract. 


8884. Sorenson, A. Garth. The selection of 
— candidates. J. Teach. Educ., 1956, 7, 250- 
JZ. . 
8885. Stoelting, Gustave John. The selection of 
candidates for teacher education at the University 
of Wisconsin. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 24, 115-132.— 
The problem of the research was to determine the 
efficiency with which the several selective devices em- 
ployed at the University of Wisconsin operate in 
choosing potentially successful teachers out of the 
total group seeking admission. Data on which selec- 
tion of the 1952 graduating class of the School of 
Education was based was related to success of these 
individuals following graduation. Among the vari- 
ous predictors it was reported “earned grade point 
average appears to be the most useful instrument in 
this group, and in the entire screening program for 
that matter, for predicting teacher success.”—E, F, 

Gardner. 


8886. Stone, Dena. Children and their teach- 
ers; tales told out of kindergarten. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1957. 275 p. $4.00.—These 
observations in a city kindergarten, stress teacher- 
pupil interaction. Descriptions of 2 teachers, 2 as- 
sistants, and 16 children are followed by selected 
incidents which emphasize the teachers’ lack of under- 
standing and sensitivity. The author proposes dra- 
matic role playing as a method for teacher training. 
“, .. for the purpose of ‘feeling through’ the experi- 
ence of children in the actual activities through which 
children grow.” Questions for discussion based on 
the recorded incidents afford further material for 
teacher training.—E. L. Robinson. 


8887. Suniti, Dutt. Predictive value of teachers’ 
estimates. Educator, Nagpur, 1956, 10, 77-85.—The 
study, based on a questionnaire, indicates that teach- 
ers’ ratings were in conformity with honors degree 
examination results, not so in case of pass students; 
that ratings on traits were better in the case of honor 
students than the pass ones; and that personality 
traits and teachers’ estimates of these have a close 
relationship with academic results—U. Pareek. 


8888. Torrence, Andrew Pumphrey. A study 
of the relationship of certain competencies to suc- 
cess in teaching vocational agriculture. J. erp. 
Educ., 1956, 25, 1-31.—The relationship between suc- 
cess in teaching agriculture and (1) scores on 7 
technical agriculture information tests, (2) agricul- 
tural manipulative skills (self-rated) and (3) scores 
on the information sections of the National Teachers 
examinations was investigated. The subjects were 
60 high school agriculture teachers. Significant cor- 
relations were found between ratings of teaching suc- 
cess and factors (1) and (3) above. Various regres- 
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sion equations to predict teacher success were com- 
puted. 47 references.—E. F. Gardner. 


8889. Truax, William E., Jr. Critical require- 
ments of small school counselors. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1956, 35, 103-106.—Using the critical incident 
technique developed by Flanagan, 1,123 incidents of 
effective and ineffective performance by small school 
counselors were obtained. Each incident was ana- 
lyzed in order to identify the critical behavior. From 
this procedure, there is presented a tentative list of 
critical requirements for small school counselors.— 
G. S. Speer. 

8890. v. Recum, Hasso. Soziale Strukturwand- 
lungen des Volksschullehrberufes: vom Aufstiegs- 
beruf zum Mangelberuf. (Changes in the social 
structure of the elementary teacher’s profession: from 
a profession of social ascent to a profession of defec- 
tion.) Kél. Z. Soziol., 1955, 4, 574-579.—The results 
of this study were obtained by questionnaires sent by 
the sociological seminary of the U. of Kiel to the 
students of the teacher training colleges of Keil and 
Flensberg. ‘The recent lack of teachers for the pri- 
mary schools of this region of Germany is attributed 
to the requirement of university studies first intro- 
duced in the twenties. Formerly this profession, be- 
cause of its social prestige, attracted candidates com- 
ing from the classes of farmers, artisans and shop- 
keepers, who are now discouraged on account of the 
higher educational demands. On the other hand, 
among the academic professions that of the ele- 
mentary schoolteacher ranks lowest at present. Chil- 
dren of teachers still follow often their father’s pro- 


fession; but many are drifting towards vocations that 
are more attractive and lead to higher social status. 
M. Haas. 


8891. Walker, Warren; Botha, Eleanor, & Bar- 
bato, Lewis. The psychiatric interview and teacher 
training. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 406-412.— 
Physical and psychiatric evaluation of students who 
were candidates to enter the teaching field was under- 
taken beginning with the winter quarter, 1951, at the 
University of Denver School of Education. As an 
outcome of this project it was found that the predic- 
tion of success as a teacher was not feasible and that 
from the psychiatrist’s professional point of view was 
altogether unwise. It was not considered feasible to 
put a “seal of approval” on the teaching candidate 
with regard to what his behavior in the future might 
be. What the psychiatric examination did was to 
supply the psychiatrist with the opportunity to em- 
phasize the importance of good emotional func- 
tion as an element in teaching and to provide a means 
of helping the potential teacher “identify and modify 
his own particular problems.” It also was a source of 
re-orientation for those who found themselves poorly 
adapted to the teaching field. A basic course in 
mental hygiene for prospective teachers preceding the 
psychiatric interview is recommended.—M. A. Setden- 
feld. 

8892. Walters, Robert E. Factors influencing 
the morale of elementary school principals in cen- 
tral Illinois. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2080.— 
Abstract. 

8893. Wattenberg, William W. Seelische Hy- 
giene fiir Lehrer. (Mental hygiene for teachers.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5,.220- 
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23.—This is a translation from the English of an 
article discussing the objectives of a guidance course 
for teachers at Wayne University, Detroit. The 
emphasis is on the teacher’s understanding of the 
dynamic causes of child behavior rather than punitive 
judgment of the effects.—E. Schwerin. 


(See also abstracts 7053, 7816, 8744, 8757, 8818) 
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8894. Allison, Roger B., Jr. Mechanical ability: 
comparisons of test scores for Naval enlisted men 
and women. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1956, 
No. 56-5, ii, 13 p.—With respect to achievement or 
experience, male recruits earned higher scores on 
tests in the mechanical-motor area than female re- 
cruits (WAVES). In learning a new mechanical- 
motor task, WAVES earned scores comparable to men 
both on an assembly test and a paper-and-pencil sub- 
stitute for the assembly operations; however, on the 
performance test slightly more training time was 
necessary for the WAVES. Analyses of covariance 
revealed that, in general, WAVES earned higher 
learning scores on the performance test than did men 
of comparable ability. Thus learning-type aptitude 
measures tend to reduce sex bias.—H. P. Kelley. 

8895. Argyris, Chris. Some unresolved prob- 
lems of executive development programs. /. educ. 
Sociol., 1956, 30, 20-30.—Although little published 
research exists, there is increasing activity in evalu- 
ating courses in executive development programs by 
studying the men (before and after). There is need 
for other research to evaluate courses independently of 
the individual taking them. The author analyzes in 
considerable detail the objectives of the courses com- 
monly held by academic and management representa- 
tives and then points out the educational process that 
can be used to teach the student.—S. M. Amatora. 

8896. Baker, Robert A., Scott, Guy, & Mac- 
Caslin, Eugene F. Development of proficiency 
tests for basic combat and light infantry training. 
Geo. Washington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1955, 
No. 19, ix, 64 p.—Review of current tests, training 
programs, and combat reports preceded research re- 
sulting in 2 new individual, standardized proficiency 
tests for “critical combat skills.” Application could 
spotlight “current strengths and weaknesses,” and 
help establish “more realistic training standards.”— 
R. Tyson, 

8897. Baldwin, Helen R. Tailoring the job to 
fit the man. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(9), 12- 
13.—Describes a community effort to foster and pro- 
mote the placement of the handicapped by educating 
employers, supervisors, and fellow employees that 
such workers, properly placed, could match the pro- 
duction of non-handicapped workers. Examples are 
given to show that only minor modifications were 
necessary to accommodate specific individuals.—S. L. 
Warren. 


8898. Bass, Bernard M. Reducing leniency in 
merit ratings. Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 359-369. 
—Merit ratings frequently pile up at the compli- 
mentary end of the distribution due to leniency bias. 
Discriminate binary scoring was found to eliminate 
the leniency effect in ratings without loss of internal 
consistency or validity. In binary scoring, unit 
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weights were assigned which differentiated best from 
poorest salesmen in a preliminary study. When ap- 
plied to a sample of 350 salesmen and territory 
managers, a 20-item rating form yielded a set of 
binary scores which correlated .99 with the usual 
arbitrary merit scores but had the advantage of 
eliminating the leniency effect.—A. S. Thompson. 

8899. Berkeley, Marvin H., & Brokaw, Leland 
D. Stability of WAF attitudes as measured by 
WAF attitude survey BE-CESOIGX. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. AF PTRC- 
TN-56-72, iii, 7 p—WAF attitudes, covering the 
areas of motives for joining the Air Force, civilian 
and military attitudes toward the WAF, personal 
status, reenlistment intentions, adequacy of training, 
housing, recreation, superior-subordinate relationships 
and interpersonal relations, were studied at 2 stages 
of Air Force service. Significant shifts in attitude 
were found as follows: the permanent party WAF 
was more concerned with the working and living 
aspects of the situation than with its strictly military 
components; she accepts military authority and bar- 
racks life; she is less happy about her work situation, 
her job and the training received for it and her edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities.—S. B. Sells. 

8900. Berkowitz, Leonard. Group norms among 
bomber crews: patterns of perceived crew at- 
titudes, “actual” crew attitudes, and crew liking 
related to air-crew effectiveness in Far Eastern 
combat. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 141-153.—Measures 
of combat aircrew members’ liking for each other, 
their motivations and their perceptions of the task- 
oriented motivations of the other crew members were 
related to effectiveness ratings by superiors and 
task-avoidant behavior of the crew. Two conclusions 
were drawn: 1) Under conditions of high liking 
among the crew members, there was motivation to 
conform to the perceived group norm; the “better” 
crews were those having high perceived motivation. 
2) Under conditions of low cohesiveness it is the 
magnitude of the discrepancy between actual, and 
perceived crew motivation that was related to the 
criteria of effectiveness; the “better” crews . were 
those with a low discrepancy whether or not the 
scores were low or high.—H. P. Shelley. 


8901. Bitterman, M. E., Holtzman, W. H., & 
Barry, J. R. Psychiatric screening of flying per- 
sonnel—Conditioning and extinction of the gal- 
vanic skin response as a function of adjustment 
to combat crew training. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1955, No. 55-29, 9 p.—A group of 208 pilots 
were tested in a conditioning situation and their sub- 
sequent adjustment to training was independently 
evaluated. 4 conditioning variables were selected on 
the basis of factor analyses for correlation with the 
criterion evaluations of adjustment. No significant 
relation was found between the 2 sets of measures. 


8902. Blain, Isabel. Operator training: sugges- 
tions for programme planning. Occup. Psychol., 
1956, 30, 189-203.—Training for sensori-motor work 
should rest upon complete information about what a 
worker is required to know and do, and also upon 
insight into the process of acquiring the relevant 
knowledge and motor skills. Job breakdown, prac- 
tice, motivation, the role of the instructor, and the 
need for progress records are discussed. 45 refer- 
ences.—G. S. Speer. 
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8903. Blake, Robert R., & Helson, Harry. Adapt- 
ability screening of flying personnel; situational 
and personal factors in conforming behavior. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, No. 56-58, 61 p. 
—This series of investigations explores personality 
variables as these interact with selected situational 
variables to produce conformity behavior in varying 
degrees. The first paper evaluates the Simulated 
Group Technic used throughout the subsequent 
studies, comparing judgments made privately with 
those made in the simulated and in face-to-face 
groups. The simulated group is shown to be an ef- 
fective technique and equivalent in effect to the face- 
to-face group. The following 5 papers deal with a 
number of specific investigations of conforming be- 
havior in simulated group situations. 15 references. 


8904. Bryan, Glenn L., Bond, Nicholas A., Jr., 
& Laporte, Harold R., Jr. An experimental battery 
for measurement of the proficiency of electronics 
technicians. Univ. Southern Calif. Dept. Psychol. 
Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 12, vii, 104 p.—An experi- 
mental battery consisting of 9 paper and pencil elec- 
tronics tests and the Automasts test was administered 
to a large group of experienced electronics tech- 
nicians and aviation technicians from the Pacific 
fleet. The results are interpreted in relation to the 
problems of developing adequate criteria of electronics 
trouble shooting. Composite proficiency scores are 
derived and examined in the light of other factors 
considered to be important in the electronics per- 
sonnel domain. The final section of the report 
presents the conclusions of the research, discusses 
their implications, and makes recommendations for 
future research. 30 references. 


8905. Bryant, Norman Dale. A factor analysis 
of the Report of Officer Effectiveness. USAF 
Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-77, v, 22 p—The 54-item Air 
Force Form 77A, March 1949, report of officer ef- 
fectiveness was factor analyzed, using forms com- 
pleted by 2 superiors for each of 411 male graduates 
of 2 OCS classes after 6 months on-the-job training 
in a basic military training squadron. A _ general 
factor accounted for most of the correlation among 
the 54 items. In addition, 5 group factors were 
identified —S. B. Sells. 


8906. Cantor, Nathaniel. The executive as 
leader. Personnel, 1956, 33, 227-235.—An inquiry 
into the reasons why executives so often fail as 
leaders. It is the author’s conviction that “one of 
the chief responsibilities of an executive is to help 
others to develop, and that an understanding of the 
teaching-learning process, combined with self-under- 
standing, can make the executive a more effective 
leader.”—V. M. Staudt. 


8907. Cavanaugh, R. M. Development of man- 
agers—training in a research division. Adm. sci. 
Quart., 1956, 1, 373-381.—A specific program of 
manager development employed at Du Pont is de- 
scribed.—V. M. Staudt. 


8908. Cisney, Harland N. Appraisal and in- 
ventory in management development. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1956, 30, 2-11.—As the first step in the fact- 
finding phase of management development, the author 
analyzes appraisal and inventory as follows: (1) 
formal versus informal approach; (2) climate for 
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management development; (3) the function of ap- 
praisal and inventory; (4) objectives of appraisal 
and inventory; (5) the standards for an appraisal 
system; (6) the appraisal program; (7) integration 
of the program parts; and (8) inventory of manage- 
ment potential and development needs.—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

8909. de Montmollin, G. Recherches expéri- 
mentales sur I’efficacité du film dans la formation 
professionnelle. (Experimental studies on the ef- 
fectiveness of films in vocational training.) Travail 
hum., 1956, 19, 2-34.—This is a review articie, 
with 112 references, the great majority American. 
The author appears skeptical, and points out that to 
justify the cost it must (1) not only be seen but well 
understood; (2) be remembered; (3) motivate the 
viewer to desire to learn the skill or knowledge 
portrayed; (4) produce empathy among the spec- 
tators.—R. W. Husband. 

8910. Dunnette, Marvin D.; Perry, Dallis K., & 
Mahoney, Thomas A. Criteria of executive ef- 
fectiveness. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. 
Rep., 1956, No. AFPTCR-TN-56-73, vii, 48 p.—Five 
criteria of executive effectiveness were developed 
and evaluated using a sample of Air Force officers 
in the position of Director of Materiel, responsible 
for Air Materiel Area and Air Force Specialized 
Depot operations in the Air Materiel Command. 
AMC standardized depot ratings, originally proposed 
as a criterion for evaluation of other measures, were 
too unreliable, although useful in identifying and cor- 
recting management problems. The other 4 measures 
were 2 promotion history measures, one based on rate 
and the other on pattern of promotions, a score de- 
rived from officer effectiveness ratings, and alterna- 
tion rankings by associates. The latter was found to 
be a reliable and valid measure of officer effectiveness 
in this study. It was moderately related to both pro- 
motion history scores and effectiveness ratings.—S. 
B. Sells. 

8911. Faverge, J.-M., Browaeys, Renée, & Le- 
plat, J. Enquéte sur les programmes de forma- 
tion professionnelle existant au sein des entreprises. 
(Investigation of technical training programs exist- 
ing in industries.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psych- 
tech., 1956, 3, 235-324.—“The work presented here is 
the report following on a survey into the assessment 
of the training programmes existing within industrial 
concerns—a survey undertaken in 7 European coun- 
tries at the request of the European Organization of 
Economic Cooperation, and as far as France is con- 
cerned, entrusted to the “Centre d’Etudes de Recherche 
Psychotechniques.”—V. Sanua. 

8912. Fields, Armond. Eine Untersuchung iiber 
administrative Rollen. (An essay on the roles of 
administrators.) Kdél. Z. Soziol., 1956, 8, 113-123.— 
This article forms only a part of a more extensive 
research which is carried out by the author and A. W. 
Gouldner at present. By studying the behavior of 
administrators in the performance of their work, it is 
expected to discover variables which distinguish the 
various types of administrators in all kinds of posi- 
tions. The practical application of the results to 
problems of organization is briefly discussed.—M. 
Haas. 

8913. The Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior. Leadership patterns and organizational 
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effectiveness.. Report of a seminar conducted by 
the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
March 12-13, 1954 at Corning, N. Y., April 23-24, 
1954 at Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 14-15, 1954 at 
Pocono Manor, Pa. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Author, 
1954. 20 p. $2.00.—This is a report on a seminar 
designed to examine research findings on current 
problems of administrative leadership, motivation, and 
organizational effectiveness, with a view toward ap- 
plying these findings to improve organizational per- 
formance. Three problems are discussed: (1) under 
what conditions can “participative” leadership meth- 
ods be effective?; (2) what are the values and 
hazards of incentive plans for securing increased 
productivity?; (3) how can the leader achieve a 
balance between apparently conflicting objectives for 
his organization ?—C. G. Browne. 

8914. The Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior. Training in human relations; report 
of a seminar conducted by the Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, November 10-11 and December 2-3 and in 
Bronxville, N. Y., December 9-10, 1954. Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan: Author, 1954. 25 p. $2.00.—This is 
a report on a series of seminars for business men in- 
terested in human relations training. Descriptions of 
the training programs in 3 large companies and a dis- 
cussion of a laboratory technique in human relations 
training are given.—C. G. Browne. 

8915. Ghiselli, Edwin E. Correlates of initiative. 
Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 311-320.—“Scores on a 
forced-choice inventory scale designed to measure 
initiative were found to bear a low relationship to 
measures of intelligence and a substantial relationship 
to measures of self-assurance. With increasing age 
there was a slight reduction in initiative scores. A 
positive relationship was found between occupational 
level and initiative. With line workers there was a 
sharp reduction in initiative with increasing age, 
whereas with management personnel there was a 
slight increase.”"—A. S. Thompson. 


8916. Hausman, Howard J., & Goldberg, Solo- 
mon C. Nontechnical factors in the job perform- 
ance of aircraft mechanics: Study II. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC- 
TN-56-59, vi, 23 p.—Conclusions: (1) No general 
factor of “morale” was found in self-rated attitudes 
toward the job; 5 relatively independent dimensions 
were identified; (2) Supervisors’ ratings had a bi- 
factor structure; each item rated by a supervisor con- 
tained a large component of halo and an appreciable 
component of a major trait apparently related to the 
verbal item content; four factors in addition to the 
general factor were identified; (3) Halo effect in 
supervisors’ ratings apparently can be identified by 
factor analysis; in this study the element of friction 
vs smoothness in relations with subordinate accounted 
for halo effect; (4) Supervisors’ overall ratings were 
factorially complex ; this rating does not explain halo 
effect; (5) Composite trait scores from supervisors’ 
ratings were highly intercorrelated.—S. B. Sells. 


8917. Herder, John H. Management develop- 
ment; a summary of methods and principles. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1956, 30, 12-19.—Company objectives 
include (1) to improve the performance of manage- 
ment people; and (2) to insure an adequate reserve 
of capable, well-trained persons for the future. Three 
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basic administrative skills include technical skill, hu- 
man skill, and conceptual skill. The author analyzes 
10 different development techniques, 5 different train- 
ing methods, and 11 underlying principles—S. M. 
Amatora. 


8918. Hollmann, W. Soziale Therapie und Arzt- 
liche Begutachtung der Arbeitsneurosen. (Social 
therapy and medical evaluation of work neuroses.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 
267-275.—Increasing differentiation of specialized 
work requires of the physician growing concern and 
knowledge regarding social factors. Work neuroses 
and fatigue states are discussed to exemplify social 
therapy. Industrial workers are divided into 4 groups 
which characterize their position in the factory and 
simultaneously their individual endowment. The im- 
portance of satisfaction in work is related to psy- 
chogenic disturbances due to improper assignment. 
Careful evaluation and placement may utilize the 
partially disabled for socially useful work and avoid 
the necessity of compensation. 24 references. Rus- 
sian summary.—C. 7. Bever. 


8919. Horshey, Robert. A behavioral study of 
the effects of anticipated loss of a job. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 1839.—Abstract. 


8920. Huttner, Ludwig, & Zimmermann, John. 
Supervisory training: the conference method. 
Personnel, 1956, 33, 250-258.—“Evaluating its two 
years’ experience in training first-line supervisors 
through group discussion, Pillsbury Mills has found 
that the conference method can help to develop more 
favorable attitudes, as well as to eliminate specific 
operating problems.” Samples of illustrative ma- 
terial used in the program are included—V. M. 
Staudt. 


8921. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. Directing 
participation: some forces at work in most groups. 
Personnel J., 1956, 35, 209-212.—Most discussion in 
training groups is directed toward those with extreme 
viewpoints and those with the highest status in the 
group. The leader can inhibit a trainee with an ex- 
treme viewpoint from monopolizing the discussion b 
calling on someone with an equally extreme but dif- 
ferent viewpoint. Trainees with high group status 
make more attempts to influence other trainees than 
do low status trainees. The credibility of a trainee 
depends upon his ability to initiate new ideas. How- 
ever, a trainee who tries to talk too much may have 
his ideas rejected. Some trainees tend to avoid those 
who seem resistant to new ideas, while other trainees 
will direct remarks to them.—M. B. Mitchell. 


8922. Lefranc, Pierre. Note sur les problémes 
posés par l’emploi du film dans des entreprises ad- 
ministratives. (A note on the problems raised by 
the use of films in administrative enterprises.) Tra- 
vail hum., 1956, 19, 142-143.—Use of films with ad- 
ministrative employees is not so simple or direct as in 
teaching skills. The author insists that film alone 
will not suffice; there must be teacher guidance and 
discussion.—R. W. Husband. 


8923. Likert, Rensis, & Seashore, Stanley E. 
Motivation and morale in the public service. Publ. 
Personnel Rev., 1956, 17, 268-274.—The forms of or- 
ganization commonly found in public agencies and 
elsewhere, and the leadership practices found, are not 
“natural” or inevitable, but represent the application 
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of prevailing ideas about the sources of motivation. 
This is most clearly seen in connection with matters 
of compensation and employee benefits. The human 
relations approach to motivation is perhaps a first 
response of administrators to the evident failure of 
their earlier and overly simple conception of human 
motivation, but is too limited a conception to form a 
complete basis for managerial practice—A. J. 
Spector. 


8924. Luck, Thomas J. Personnel audit and ap- 
praisal. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. vii, 317 p. 
$6.00.—An examination is presented of the methods 
of gathering accurate, timely, and complete informa- 
tion about the performance of the personnel function 
in a form that is easily interpreted for decision mak- 
ing, the resulting form being labeled a personnel- 
performance index. Special emphasis is given to 
selecting and evaluating potential executives. Opera- 
tions research, psychological, sociological, statistical, 
and empirical views are combined in attempting to 
solve the problem of appraising personnel work.— 
C. G. Browne. 


8925. McMahan, C. A., & Combs, J. W., Jr. The 
age of military leaders and expansion of the Armed 
Forces. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. 
Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-62, 11 p.—Aver- 
age ages of general and flag officers of the 4 military 
services for selected dates 1918-1952 were calculated 
and compared with ratios indicating the increase in 
size in each of the services. Factors other than ex- 
pansion that might account for differences in ages 
of general officers at various points in time and 
among the services were also considered. Two de- 
terminants of age of leaders in these bureaucracies 


at any time were (1) the age structure of trained per- 
sonnel which has developed to that moment, and (2) 
the relative degree of expansion or reduction faced 
by the organization.—S. B. Sells. 


8926. Menninger, William C. Psychiatric prin- 


ciples applicable to industry. Menninger Quart., 
1956, 10(3), 9-14.—Eight basic principles and con- 
cepts by which psychiatrists operate to help people 
who are unhappy and distressed are briefly presented. 
Since they apply to the understanding of all people, 
they are potentially important to those in other fields, 
such as industry.—W. A. Varvel. 

8927. Menninger, William C., & Levinson, Harry. 
Seminars for executives and industrial physicians. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 451-454.—The Di- 
vision of Industrial Mental Health of the Menninger 
Foundation gave 2 experimental seminars which are 
described, discussed and evaluated—N. H. Pronko. 


8928. Moran, E. J. The exit interview—an ex- 
perimental study. Personn. Pract. Bull, Melbourne, 
1956, 12, 31-42.—170 people quitting jobs in a plant 
were interviewed to determine the reasons. 114 of 
them expressed dissatisfaction with matters falling 
into these categories: wages and bonus payments; 
physical working conditions; employment conditions 
having to do with security, job interest, companions, 
supervisors and promotional opportunities ; and trans- 
portation difficulties. The questions asked during 
the exit interview are presented.—J. L. Walker. 


8929. Morsh, Joseph E. Development of the 


written evaluation of mechanics’ proficiency 
(WEMP) measure for B-50 aircraft. USAF Per- 
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sonn. Train. Res. Cent., Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-75, vi, 23 p.—In this integration 
of contract reports by Personnel Research Institute, 
Western Reserve U., the relation of Written Evalua- 
tion of Mechanics’ Proficiency (WEMP) B-50 to 
earlier instrument and developmental research are 
discussed ; also how an Operational Form was built. 
Information is given on reliability, validity, and in- 
tercorrelations of area scores, a comparison of WEMP 
B-50 and Oral Evaluation of Mechanics’ Proficiency 
(OEMP) B-50 scores on the same population, and 
reading-ease level of WEMP B-50 items and the A.F. 
technical manual. A factor analysis of the Engine 
Run-up Scale is included. The status and implica- 
tions of present WEMP B-50 testing program are 
discussed.—S. B. Sells. 


8930. Morsh, Joseph E., & Schmid, John Jr. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) Supervisory judgment as a 
criterion of airman performance. USAF Personn., 
Train, Res. Cent., Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. AFP- 
TRC-TN-56-56, v, 10 p.—Results suggested the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) supervisors’ estimates of 
airmen’s test scores agreed to some extent with actual 
scores; (2) supervisors rated more leniently, the 
longer they knew their men; (3) they rated job 
knowledge more severely, in proportion to their own 
rank; (4) accuracy of supervisor ratings increased 
with their own job knowledge; (5) supervisors’ job 
knowledge was related to their education and rank; 
(6) their attitude toward the Air Force was more 
favorable as a function of increase in rank.—S. B. 
Sells. 


8931. Nolan, Carson Y. Attitude differences 
among disparate Air Force specialties. USAF 
Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-88, v, 13 p.—The major hypotheses 
that attitudes among A. F. Job groups differ sig- 
nificantly were largely confirmed in this study. These 
were (1) that skilled job groups producing readily 
identifiable and lasting products would have greater 
job satisfaction scores than those without such prod- 
ucts; (2) that individuals in jobs without such readily 
identifiable products will have higher scores on scales 
measuring ideology related to the jobs; (3) indi- 
viduals in jobs employing low intelligence persons 
will be more favorable toward economic opportunity 
in the Air Force; (4) individuals in jobs employing 
low intelligence persons will desire closer supervision. 
This study supports the assumption of common mo- 
tives within job groups which differ between dissimi- 
lar job groups.—S. B. Sells. 


8932. Nolan, Carson Y., Ratliff, Forrest R., & 
Richey, Harold W. The airmen’s proficiency 
school: An approach to the problem of adaptation 
and motivation in the Air Force. USAF Pers. 
Train, Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN- 
56-67, viii, 11 p.—The outcomes in attitude change, 
of a one week course at an Airmen’s Proficiency 
School, whose purpose is to accomplish prescribed 
annual training in military subjects and to inspire a 
more military attitude toward courtesy, discipline and 
leadership, were evaluated on a sample of 895 airmen 
in 13 classes. The attitude questionnaires were 
given before and after the course. Class differences, 
significant interactions and attitude changes were as- 
sessed by analysis of variance. Attitudes toward the 
school and its goals were generally favorable. Al- 
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though not always consistent between classes, small 
but statistically significant gains were shown on the 
scales measuring Air Force ideology and feelings of 
security in the Air Force. Hypothesized changes in 
attitudes toward NCO’s and reenlistment were not 
demonstrated.—S. B. Sells. 

8933. Parker, James F., Jr.. & Hackman, Ray C. 
The relationship between attitude toward the 
Army and the acceptance accorded QM items of 
issue. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 329-332.—Using an 
attitude questionnaire, 3 groups of soldiers (n = 24) 
who were selected as “favorable toward the Army,” 
“neutral,” and “disposed against Army life,” were 
asked to evaluate for acceptability 14 articles of 
standard QM issue. Results indicated that differences 
in general attitude toward the Army affect evaluations 
of articles of use and wear, and suggest that these 
attitudinal differences are more important in in- 
fluencing the acceptability of some articles than of 
other.—P. Ash. 

8934. Ridgway, V. F. Dysfunctional conse- 
quences of performance measurements. Adm. sci. 
Ouart., 1956, 1, 240-247.—A review is presented of 
‘the current scattered knowledge of the dysfunctional 
consequences resulting from the imposition of a sys- 
tem of performance measurements.” The author 
points out that “The complexity of large organiza- 
tions requires better knowledge of organizational 
behavior for managers to make best use of the 
personnel available to them. Even where perform- 


ance measures are instituted purely for purposes of 
information, they are probably interpreted as defini- 
tions of the important aspects of that job or activity 
and hence have important implications for the motiva- 


tion of behavior. The motivational and behavioral 
consequences of performance measurements are in- 
adequately understood. Further research in this area 
is necessary for a better understanding of how be- 
havior may be oriented toward optimum accomplish- 
ment of the organization's goals."—V. M. Staudt. 


8935. Roby, Thornton B. Sociometric index 
measures are predictors of medium-bomber crew 
performance. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-46, iv, 12 p.—Con- 
ventional self-report data from 30 B-29 crews were 
analyzed from the inferred role behavior of the 
ratees, the inferred attitudes of the raters, and the 
unique interactions thought likely to occur between 
ratees and raters. Indexes developed from these ap- 
proaches were correlated with each other and with 
objective performance criterion measures and in- 
structor ratings of crew peformance. In this study, 
both ratee-oriented and interaction-oriented indexes 
had relatively satisfactory criterion correlations.— 
S. B. Sells. 

8936. Rupe, Jesse C. Research into basic meth- 
ods and techniques of Air Force job analysis—IV. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-51, ix, 49 p—This report sum- 
marizes a comparison of 5 technics of job analysis. 
Results were (1) no significant differences among 
methods in effectiveness of reporting tools, materials 
and equipment used on jobs; (2) group interview is 
least effective of all in reporting work activities, but 
is next to lowest in manpower cost; (3) questionnaire 
is least dependable method; it ranks fourth in ef- 
fectiveness in reporting work items, but is least ex- 
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pensive; (4) technical conference and observation 
interview are practically equal in reporting work per- 
formed and rank above the questionnaire and group 
interview, but rank 1 and 2 on cost; (5) individual 
interview is most effective and dependable and aver- 
age for all methods in cost; (6) in the military situa- 
tion, differences in analyst effectiveness are greater 
than method effectiveness. 24 references.—S. B. 
Sells. 

_ 8937. Saunders, J. M. Personnel administration 
in General Motors-Holdens Ltd. Personn. pract. 
Bull., Melbourne, 1956, 12, 24-30.—The personnel 
services of the General Motors plant in Australia are 
described. They are based upon such principles as 
placing the right people in the right job, training 
everyone for his job, planning, supplying the right 
tools and giving security with opportunity—J. L. 
Walker. 

8938. Schick, George B. Better-reading pro- 
grams show lasting benefits. Personnel J., 1956, 35, 
131-133; 141—A small group of executives about 
doubled their reading speed without loss of compre- 
hension during a 16 weeks course in developmental 
reading. Two years later, the average loss of speed 
for those who took the retest was a little less than 100 
WPM of the approximately 300 WPM gain during 
the course, with no loss in comprehension. A mobile 
reading laboratory is suggested for large companies in 
order to take the course from plant to plant.—M. B. 
Mitchell, 

_8939. Scollay, Robert W. Validation of personal 
history items against a salary increase criterion. 
Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 325-335.—Responses by 
subjects from a variety of occupations to a group of 
176 personal history items were validated against the 
criterion of average salary increase. Of these items 
88 were significant at the 10% level. Due to over- 
lap, however, only 68 items were used in weighted 
scoring. Personal history forms from a new group 
of subjects were then scored using these weighted 
items. Total weighted scores for both groups were 
computed and correlated against average salary in- 
crease scores (derived from the personal history 
forms). The results showed that weights derived 
from the first group predicted the salary increase 
criterion in the second group.—A. S. Thompson. 

8940. Shooter, Antonia M. N., Schonfield, A. E. 
D., King, A. F., & Welford, A. T. Some field data 
on the training of older people. Occup. Psychol, 
1956, 30, 204-215.—A wide variety of studies of 
training or retraining people in the age range from 
the twenties to the sixties is reported. It is con- 
cluded that some older people can be trained to a 
good standard of performance at tasks for which the 
average results would seem to predict failure. Al- 
though preselection of trainees may often distort the 
picture of the ease or difficulty of training older peo- 
ple, the nature of the task is also an important vari- 
able. As the training method appears to dispropor- 
tionately affect the performance of older people in 
training, a number of suggestions for changing train- 
ing methods are offered.—G. S. Speer. 

8941. Taylor, Erwin K., & Hastman, Roy. Rela- 
tion of format and administration to the charac- 
teristics of graphic rating scales. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1956, 9, 181-206.—Merit ratings, using a 
graphic rating scale, on clerical employees were ob- 
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tained under 4 conditions: the traditional method, 
rating one characteristic at a time, group administra- 
tion, and individual administration. Under all 4 
conditions, the ratings were relatively free of those 
characteristics for which graphic ratings are fre- 
quently criticized, viz., halo, leniency, and restriction 
of range. Significant differences in reliability did 
not occur.—A. S. Thompson. 

8942. Thompson, Albert S., & Davis, Junius A. 
What workers mean by security. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1956, 9, 229-241.—A study of 1000 essays ob- 
tained during the GMC My Job Contest revealed that 
approximately one-fifth of the sample referred to 
security in their essays. In comparison with the 
other 4-fifths, proportionally more males than females, 
proportionally more younger workers than older 
workers, and proportionally more salaried workers 
than hourly workers mentioned security as a positive 
aspect of their job. Marital status and length of 
service did not appear as factors affecting the fre- 
quency of mention of security. From a content analy- 
sis of the essays the term “security” appeared to 
mean a generalized, pervasive feeling of confidence in 
being able to meet the perceived commitments of the 
future. 15 references.—A. S. Thompson, 

8943. Ulich, Eberhard. Gruppenbildung am 
Fliessband. (Formation of groups during moving 
belt production.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1956, 7, 260-269. 
—A group of 5 female operators of a specially ar- 
ranged moving belt production line were observed 
during a 4 month period. The social contacts and 
interactions were recorded in sociograms. Even in 
such a small number 2 clearly distinguishable groups 
could be observed. The application of the results for 


the creation of a most suitable work-climate is dis- 


cussed.—W. J. Koppitz. 

8944. Wilson, V. W. Some personality charac- 
teristics of industrial executives. Occup. Psychol., 
1956, 30, 228-231.—Twenty executives each wrote 
50 word sketches describing the best executive under 
whom they had served. The results are presented and 
discussed.—G. S. Speer. 

8945. Wood, Wendell Frederick. Identification 
of management training needs. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 2518-2519.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 7743, 9032, 9062) 
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8946. Adams, Jack A. An evaluation of test 
items measuring motor abilities. USAF Personn. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC- 
TN-56-55, vi, 22 p.—46 simple motor test items were 
developed to span a wide range of motor abilities with 
2 major ability classifications represented: (1) dex- 
terity and manipulative, and (2) gross muscular 
strength and coordination. The relative predictive 
value of these test items, as compared with 4 complex 
psychomotor tests and the Aircrew Classification 
Battery, was studied using the following criteria: (1) 
success in primary pilot training, and (2) success in 
reciprocal engine mechanics, hydraulic mechanics, and 
aircraft electricians technical schools for airmen.—S. 
B, Sells. 

8947. Adkins, Dorothy C. Selecting public em- 
ployees. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1956, 17, 259-267.— 
The development of public service testing from Plato’s 
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Republic to its present stage is briefly reviewed and 
the inadequacies of currently used non-objective ex- 
aminations are indicated. Adkins describes the vari- 
ous types of reliability useful with written tests and 
then spells out four types of validity: content, predic- 
tive, concurrent and construct. The chief concern in 
employment testing is with predictive validity, but 
content validity is too frequently accepted as suffi- 
cient. Problems in performance testing, rating of 
training and experience, and individual and group 
interviews are explored. In view of the difficulty of 
validating personality tests for selection purposes and 
the cost of interview procedures Adkins recommends, 
as an economy measure, greater dependence on refer- 
ence vouchers completed by former supervisors, 
teachers and colleagues. 22 references.—A. J. Spec- 
tor. 

8948. Albright, Lewis Edwin. The development 
of a selection process for an inspection task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2201-2202.—Abstract. 

8949. Balinsky, Benjamin, & Shaw, H. Westcott. 
The contribution of the WAIS to a management 
appraisal program. Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 207- 
209.—The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale was 
given to 39 top management personnel of one middle- 
sized company whose functions were either in ac- 
counting and finance, or in some form of selling and 
commodity exchange operations. For this group the 
verbal part of the scale was higher than the per- 
formance. The arithmetical reasoning sub-test yielded 
the highest correlation with performance ratings, sig- 
nificant at the one percent level of confidence. The 
Verbal IQ was the only other part of the WAIS 
statistically significant, and this at the 5 percent level 
of confidence. Apparently verbal intelligence and 
especially arithmetical ability are important factors 
in the performance of the executive personnel in the 
company studied.—d. S. Thompson. 


8950. Bonnardel, R. Etude sur l’évolution des 
résultats des examens psychométriques au cours 
de l’'adolescence (14 4 17 ans) et sur le degré de 
stabilité des classements. (Study of the develop- 
ment of psychometric examination scores during 
adolescence (14-17 years) and the degree of stability 
of classifications.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 222-229. 
—232 apprentices were given 29 tests, with scores 
reported for 3 consecutive years between ages 14 and 
17. The average intercorrelation between one year 
and another was .73. The author points out that only 
half of all candidates were accepted into this training 
school, and this acceptance was partly in terms of 
test scores; otherwise correlations would have been 
even higher.—2. W’. Husband. 


8951. Cattell, Raymond B. Psychiatric screen- 
ing of flying personnel; ——— structure in 
objective tests—a study of 1,000 air force students 
in basic pilot training. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 
1955, Proj. No. 21-0202-0007. (Rep. No. 9), 50 p. 
—This battery of 50 group and 11 individual tests, 
yielding 124 separate scores, was administered to 
1,012 aviation cadets and student officers on entering 
pilot training at Greenville Air Force Base, Miss., 
between April 1951 and July 1952. The composition 
and rationales of the tests and the results of 2 inde- 
pendently computed and rotated factor analyses, one 
on 500 cases and the second on 250 cases, are pre- 
sented. 16 personality factors, matched in the 2 
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factorizations, were extracted and provisionally in- 
terpreted. 

8952. DeCoss, Gordon L. Company, union, and 
Employment Service cooperate to develop special 
test battery. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(8), 
18-19.—For many years, the Portland General Elec- 
tric Company had developed its line crews through 
promotion, using a seniority system and recommenda- 
tions from foremen and union supervisors. After 
selections, candidates entered a 3-year apprenticeship 
which involved an elaborate succession of training 
procedures. Recognizing the time and money wasted 
when failures occurred, the union and company de- 
termined to reduce the failure rate by a “test.” The 
Oregon Employment Service thereupon offered to 
develop a specific aptitude test battery for apprentice 
lineman. The results, though indefinite as yet, prove 
that industry and unions will cooperate wholeheart- 
edly when they understand the nature of the services 
the Employment Service has to offer.—S. L. Warren. 


8953. Fulkerson, Samuel C. Adaptability screen- 
ing of flying personnel; development of a pre- 
liminary screening battery. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-84, 21 p.—5 personality tests—the 
Cornell index, Cornell Word Form, Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, McKinney Reporting 
Test, and Saslow Screening Test—were combined 
into a battery to screen adaptability failures. The 
criterion was high-low status based on a number of 
criterion measures designed to reflect adjustment to 
the stresses of the pilot training program. 2 methods 
of combination were compared—multiple regression 
technic and multiple cut-off method—both being 
The bat- 


equally effective at low screening levels. 
tery significantly predicted status on the high-low 


criterion on cross-validation. ‘The Cornell Index was 
the most useful test in the battery. 


8954. Gleason, Clyde W. A new aid for counsel- 
ing and selective placement. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 
1956, 23(9), 8-11.—Counselors, interviewers, and 
placement specialists need a comprehensive and well- 
organized fund of occupational information which 
goes beyond the limits of personal knowledge and the 
limits of local files of job opportunities. The “Func- 
tional Occupational Classification Project” of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor is a long-range program to fill 
this need. The article is an advance description of 
one completed portion of this project-——a publication 
entitled, “Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements 
for 4,000 Jobs,” the aim of which is to translate what 
is known about a person into terms of promising fields 
of work. A sample occupation is rated with respect 
to training time needed, aptitude, temperament, in- 
terest, physical activity, and working condition de- 
mands. The uses of estimates technique are presented. 
—S. L. Warren. 

8955. Hagen, Elizabeth, & Thorndike, Robert 
L. Follow-up study of Air Force cadet examinees. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-58, vii, 47 p.—Records of Air Force 
aptitude test scores have been accumulating for air- 
crew training applicants since 1942. The tests were 
built to predict success in training and in subsequent 
military assignments and have demonstrated their 
effectiveness for this purpose. Criteria have not been 
available for long-term prediction. This report deals 
with a pilot study to determine methods and po- 
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tential of a large-scale follow-up survey. Profiles of 
test score averages for the larger groups indicate that 
in a full-scale survey the aptitude tests might show 
discriminations both between occupations and be- 
tween the most and least successful groups within 
occupations.—S. B. Sells. 


8956. Harvey, William W. The search for the 
“right” executive. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 30, 31-34. 
—Three specific requirements examined include per- 
sonality traits, attitudes, and technical qualifications. 
The appraisal of executive potential often takes also 
a negative approach, a trying to seek out weaknesses. 
The Rorschach and the TAT, the interview and credit 
report all give insight but the opinion of the seasoned 
recruiter is also necessary. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and hobbies may indicate personal and social 
adjustment.—S. M. Amatora. 


8957. Holmen, Milton G., Katter, Robert V., 
Jones, Ann M., & Richardson, Irving F. An as- 
sessment program for OCS applicants. Geo. Wash- 
ington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 26, vi, 
50 p.—Records of candidates processed through ex- 
perimental Officer Candidate Applicant Assessment 
Centers suggest that screening devices could reduce 
OCS attrition with a .33 selection ratio available. 
Ability to direct drills, command small groups, speak 
effectively, and be personally impressive are the most 
relevant factors.—. Tyson. 


8958. Hughes, Joseph F., Dunn, Joseph F., & 
Baxter, Brent. The validity of selection instru- 
ments under operating conditions. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1956, 9, 321-324.—A sound selection instru- 
ment may be developed, but unless all persons use it 
in the same manner as when the original information 
for validation was obtained, the instrument may be- 
come operationally useless. An example is given of 
the decreasing value of a weighted application blank 
in selecting life insurance salesmen when knowledge 
of the weights was possessed by field managers.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


8959. Hughes, J. L. Expressed personality needs 
as predictors of sales success. Personnel Psychol, 
1956, 9, 347-357.—““A method of predicting success 
in industrial life insurance selling was set up from 
an analysis of applicants’ written responses to a ques- 
tion (on the application blank), ‘Why do you feel 
that you can achieve success as a Life Insurance 
Agent?’ The responses were categorized into 5 ‘per- 
sonality needs.’ For a cross-validation sample of 150 
agents, a prediction equation based on 3 needs 
(Dominance, Altruism, and Gregariousness) corre- 
lated .29 with first year net insurance sales. When 
the prediction equation was added to the existing 
selection procedure, the multiple correlation was 
raised from .30 to .38.”—A. S. Thompson. 

8960. Ife, A. L. Training and development of 
hostel managers. Personn. pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1956, 2, 17-23.—A detailed account of the selection, 
training and development of 130 managerial staff 
people employed in 35 hostels which serve migrants. 
Role playing, performance appraisal and develop- 
mental conferences are used. After one year of op- 
eration the program is considered a success.—J. L. 
Walker. 


8961. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Pro- 
cedure for interviewing trainee panel candidates. 
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Personnel J., 1956, 35, 134-137; 141.—Five panel 
members each interview the candidate for employ- 
ment. They cover different areas including academic 
career, experience, spare time activities, mental and 
moral characteristics, and aspirations. Each panel 
member then rates the candidate on a nine point scale 
for personal acceptability, general scholastic knowl- 
edge and attainments, commercial or industrial ex- 
perience, intelligence, co-operativeness, energy and 
perseverance, initiative, leadership, dependability and 
final assessment. A copy of the “Notes for the 
Guidance of Interviewers” gives a general indication 
of assessment levels in the form of five statements for 
each quality to be assessed.—M. B. Mitchell. 

8962. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. Forces that 
transform a collection into a group. Personnel J., 
1956, 35, 126-130; 141.—Feeling themselves as a part 
of a group makes learning easier for trainees. Form- 
ing a group from a collection of individuals is facili- 
tated when the people are physically close together, 
especially in a circle. Social closeness, as well as 
physical closeness, is a necessary element in trans- 
forming a collection of people into a group. It is at- 
tained by sharing beliefs, such as a group of trainees 
recognizing a common problem. Unless the trainee’s 
participation in group training has some ego-involve- 
ment, and not merely verbal-involvement, his behavior 
probably will not change after training—M, B. 
Mitchell. 

8963. Johnson, Kermit Kent. An investigation 
of employment techniques with special reference 
to the selection of college graduates by business 
and industry. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 2074- 
2075.—Abstract. 

Validation of a 


8964. Kirkpatrick, James J. 
test battery for the selection and placement of 


engineers. Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 211-227.— 
An experimental battery of aptitudes and personality 
tests was administered to 250 engineers in one com- 
pany. An analysis of the results of the experimental 
try-out of the tests revealed that certain of the apti- 
tude tests correlated sufficiently with supervisors’ 
evaluations of job performance to indicate that these 
tests would be useful in predicting the performance 
of new applicants for engineering jobs, and some of 
the personality measures, as well as certain aptitude 
tests, discriminated appreciably between the 2 major 
classifications of engineering job assignments in the 
company; namely, those working in research and de- 
velopment activities, as contrasted with engineers 
dealing with the production, sales, application, and 
service of the products manufactured by the company. 
16 references.—A. S. Thompson. 

8965. Koerble, Charles E., & Rothney, John W. 
M. A follow-up study of machinist journeymen. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 35, 24-29.—Study of the 
work histories of journeymen who completed ap- 
prentice training as machinist in Wisconsin during 
1940 and 1941 shows that the trade offers a variety of 
job assignments, and income well above the average 
of all production employees in Wisconsin manufac- 
turing industries, excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment, enough job satisfactions to encourage journey- 
men to remain in the trade, and job security.—G. S 
Speer. 

8966. McReynolds, Jane. Development of mo- 
tivation keys for the Armed Forces qualification 
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test forms 3 and 4. USAF Personn. Train. Res. 
Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-60, vi, 
16 p.—Special scoring keys for the Armed Forces 
qualification test forms 3 and 4 were developed to 
detect men who might be deliberately failing the test. 
Key I was based on comparison of responses by a 
group of marginal-ability airmen who were trying to 
pass the test with those made by a group of airmen 
above marginal ability who had been instructed to 
fail. Key II was based on comparison of the marginal 
group trying to pass with a marginal group told to 
fail. Each incorrect response significantly favored 
by the intentional failures by a margin of at least 15 
percent was keyed; keys were cross-validated on in- 
dependent samples. For preferred Key I only 17% 
of intentional failures for Form 3 and 22% for Form 
4 fell in a doubtful classification in the independent 
samples. This key was less effective for an examin- 
ing station sample where 48% for form 3 and 54% 
for form 4 were so classified.—S. B. Sells. 

8967. McReynolds, Jane. Mental qualification 
tests for women of the Armed Forces. USAF 
Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Developm. Rep., 1956, 
No. AFPTRC-TN-56-87, v, 7 p.—Two parallel forms 
of the Armed Forces Qualification Test, of 100 keyed 
items each—50 verbal and 50 quantitative—were 
standardized on a male population of approximately 
5,000, with General Classification Test 1C as the 
reference variable. Adequate female normative data 
were not available. These tests, Forms 3 and 4 of the 
Armed Forces Women’s Selection Test, were also 
administered to WAF and WAC in basic training. 
Conversion tables based on these restricted samples 
were prepared and submitted for operational use when 
the norms based on the male sample proved inap- 
propriate. Similar shorter forms were developed for 
prescreening recruiting use.—S. B. Sells. 

8968. Mandell, Milton M. Recruiting and se- 
lecting office employees. Amer. Mgmt Ass. Res. 
Rep., 1956, No. 27, 175 p.—Based primarily on in- 
formation from 320 organizations employing office 
workers, this study deals with white collar jobs and 
worker groups, recruitment, selection and selection 
devices (application blank, interview, tests, reference 
inquiries), recruitment and selection of special cleri- 
cal groups, and selection of supervisors and man- 
agers. Part Two includes 45 pages of personnel 
forms.—P. Ash. 

8969. Meyer, Herbert H., & Bertotti, Joseph M. 
Uses and misuses of tests in selecting key per- 
sonnel. Personnel, 1956, 33, 277-285.—‘Psycho- 
logical tests and other formal screening methods offer 
no short cut to the problem of finding the right man 
for the job—nor are they tools for the amateur. 
But, used with caution, they can help in arriving at 
better selection decisions.”"—V. M. Staudt. 


8970. Mollenkopf, William G. The effectiveness 
of an easier “male” mechanical test for use with 
women. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1956, 
No. 56-6, ii, 10 p.—A subtest of 52 items of ap- 
propriate difficulty for enlisted women (WAVES) 
was chosen from the 100-item Navy Basic Test Bat- 
tery Mechanical Test; using as a criterion learning 
scores on a mechanical assembly test, the validity of 
the “easier” 52-item test was found to be .47 as com- 
pared with .39 for the original 100-item test. Thus 
a more effective mechanical test for use with WAVES 
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could be developed by choosing items concerned with 
“male” mechanical-motor activities that are appro- 
priate in difficulty —H. P. Kelley. 

8971. Murray, Evelyn. Developing potential 
skills of the retarded. Empimt. Secur. Rev., 1956, 
23(9), 35-36.—Many individuals with retarded men- 
tal development have other potentialities and when 
these are properly recognized, they can be success- 
fully placed in a great variety of jobs. The General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) can be highly useful 
in uncovering those “other” potentialities. Data to 
support these conclusions are presented.—S. L. War- 
ren. 


8972. Nichols, Myrtle M. Tests help us pick 
good people. Personnel J., 1956, 35, 213-215.— 
Performance, trade, aptitude and intelligence tests are 
used for selecting personnel for printing magazines. 
They are used with caution and validated on the jobs. 
They are of most value in weeding out those who 
have little chance for success on the job—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


8973. Osborne, R. Travis, & Sanders, Wilma B. 
The Crawford small parts dexterity test as a time- 
limit test. Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 177-180.— 
The Crawford small parts dexterity test was given 
under work-limit and time-limit conditions to 119 
female job applicants. Correlations obtained between 
the 2 procedures indicate that the abilities measured 
by the 2 forms are the same. The time-limit Craw- 
ford has the additional advantage of being used in 
group administration with no apparent loss in re- 
liability but with a considerable (50%) saving in 
time. Time-limit norms for the 2 parts of the 
C.S.P.D.T. based on 177 female job applicants are 
reported.—A. S. Thompson. 


8974. Ringel, Seymour. The validity of the 
Navy Basic Test Battery for selection of trainees 
in nuclear power. USN Bur. Nav. Personn. tech. 
Bull., 1956, No. 56-8, vi, 11 p.—Basic Test Battery 
scores and Basic Course grades of 232 enlisted men 
assigned to nuclear power training were correlated. 
The arithmetic test was the best single-test predictor 
of Final Grade, and a combination of the arithmetic 
and mechanical tests was the best 2-test predictor; 
addition of the General Classification Test and/or 
the Clerical Aptitude Test did not raise the 2-test 
correlation appreciably. A cutting score based on 
the arithmetic and mechanical tests was recommended 
for selecting men for nuclear power training.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

8975. Rogers, Owen E. Analyses of basic train- 
ing stage grades for multi-engine and single- 
engine aviators. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, NM 001 109 102, No. 3, ii, 14 p.—Factor analy- 
ses of multi- and single-engine flight grades yielded 
similar factor patterns. Differences in flight grades 
favored single-engine students; however, weights for 
predicting advanced flight performance were not dif- 
ferent between the 2 groups. 

8976. Stunkel, Eva Russell; Heitman, Sara M., 
& Davidoff, Isabel S. Improving employment 
reference checks; guides for the construction and 
use of mail reference questionnaires (vouchers) to 
obtain employment i losmetion on job applicants. 
Washington, D. C.: U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
1956. v, 85 p. $.45.—This booklet is written pri- 
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marily for examiners who plan and rate examinations 
in which educational and experience qualifications are 
evaluated and for examiners who construct reference 
questionnaires to measure these qualifications. The 
primary purpose is to present what is known about 
qualifications inquiries at the present time and to en- 
courage the study and improvement of this examining 
instrument.—C. G. Browne. 

8977. Travers, R. M. W. Personnel selection 
and classification research as a laboratory science. 
USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, 
No. AFPTRC-TN-56-96, 14 p.—Reprinted from Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 195-208, (see 31: 5195). 

8978. Wall, L. R. Induction training for ap- 
prentices at Commonwealth Engineering (Q’ld.) 
Pty. Ltd. Personn. Prac. Bull., Melbourne, 1956, 12, 
23-26.—When faced with the problem of an unusually 
large number of apprentices (34) starting at the same 
time, group induction was tried. The purposes of the 
plan, scope of the course and selection of instructors 
are described.—J. L. Walker. 

8979. Wallace, S. Rains; Clarke, Walter V., & 
Dry, Raymond J. The Activity Vector Analysis 
as a selector of life insurance salesmen. Personnel 
Psychol., 1956, 9, 337-344.—AVA profiles of ap- 
plicants were rated on a scale of probable success in 
life insurance selling, using a system based on previ- 
ous research. The ratings were not significantly re- 
lated to a first-year success criterion nor a second- 
year success criterion. Adding the AVA ratings to 
the Aptitude Index resulted in no improvement in 
prediction by means of the AI alone. Continued 
follow-up is planned to investigate whether AVA is 
related to third or fourth-year performance.—A. S. 
Thompson. 

8980. Zaccaria, Michael A., Dailey, John T., 
Tupes, Ernest C., Stafford, Arlen R., Lawrence, 
Harry G., & Ailsworth, Kenneth A. Development 
of an interview procedure for USAF officer ap- 
plicants. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Develpm. 
Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-43, v, 29 p.—Sum- 
maries are presented of developmental studies leading 
to a new interview procedure for Air Force use by 
3-man boards, with little prior training, whose purpose 
is to arrive at a reliable assessment of officer potential. 
Part I, personal appearance, Part II, voice com- 
munication, Part III, motivations and background, 
and Part IV, general characteristics, have 47, 32, 26 
and 32 check-list items respectively for rating and are 
scored according to an objective key. Reliability of 
scores (agreement between raters) is .72. Validity 
coefficients for two AFROTC samples, with leader- 
ship ratings, average about .20; interview scores cor- 
relate significantly with age and AFOQT Biographi- 
cal Inventory scores, but not with other officer selec- 
tion devices.—S. B. Sells. 


(See also abstracts 6864, 6882) 


LaBor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


8981. Bass, Bernard M. Leadership opinions 
as forecasts of supervisory success. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 40, 345-346.—‘“‘The Leadership Opinion 
Questionnaire was administered to supervisors of a 
firm noted for its emphasis on progressive personnel 
relations and interest in the welfare of the individ- 
ual employee. A correlation of .29 was found be- 
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tween the extent to which a supervisor believed he 
ought to be considerate of his subordinates and the 
extent to which he was rated a successful super- 
visor by his superiors two years later. No con- 
sistent relation was found between favoring Initiation 
of Structure and rated success.”—P. Ash. 


8982. Brown, Leonard B. Foreman training: a 
grass roots approach. Personnel, 1956, 33, 173- 
175.—A 6-step program insures that foremen will 
have an opportunity to participate directly in iden- 
tifying their own training needs. The advantages of 
the procedure are that trainees’ motivation to learn is 
highest when they have a voice in determining their 
training; learning carries over to the job more ef- 
fectively, since training is “tailor-made”; and finally, 
the structure of the program emphasizes that train- 
ing is the responsibility of every supervisor.—D. G. 
Livingston. 

8983. Butler, W. P. Australian research into 
absence from work. Personn. pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1956, 12, 7-16.—Research since 1948 is re- 
viewed. The causes and effects of absence are dis- 
cussed. Implications for action are discussed. “... 
there is no general panacea for absence. Each situa- 
tion must be treated separately.”"—J. L. Walker. 


8984. Callvert, R. S. Employee attitudes: the 
key to better community relations. Personnel, 
1956, 33, 242-249.—The role of the employee as an 
ambassador of his company in the community is dis- 
cussed. Results of studies are presented which sug- 
gest the following points: “(1) Attitude seems to be 
the key to whether the employee wants to represent 
his company favorably in the community; facts help 
him succeed. (2) Since attitude is the key, the public 
relations effort needs the coordinated backing of those 
who understand employee attitudes best—the em- 
ployee relations people. (3) Participation and 2-way 
communication increase belief and understanding. 
(4) The effect of informal activities on employee and 
public attitudes appears to be tangible and measura- 
ble."—V’. M. Staudt. 


8985. Cleven, Walter A., & Fiedler, Fred E. In- 
terpersonal perceptions of open-hearth foremen 
and steel production. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 
312-314.—For management personnel of 4 open- 
hearth shops, interpersonal perception (measured by 
means of Assumed Similarity tests which reflect how 
similar or different a person describes his most and 
his least preferred work companions) was signifi- 
cantly related to group effectiveness measures based 
on the time to complete a “heat” of steel. “These 
results are consistent with the hypothesis that more 
effective groups have supervisors who tend to predict 
different responses for their most—and least—pre- 
ferred co-workers.”—P. Ash. 


8986. Epstein, Sidney. An experimental study 
of some of the effects of variation in the clarity 
and extent of a supervisor’s area of freedom upon 
his supervisory behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 2513.—Abstract. 


8987. Ferguson, E. A. Problems of operating 
wage incentive plans. Personn. pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1956, 12, 17-22.—Such problems as the effect 
of incentives on the wage structure; allowances for 
new and transferred workers; payments for delays 
outside the workers’ control; and maintenance of 
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quality are discussed. 37 organizations surveyed feel 
that employees are “touchy” about incentives and 
that logic plays little part in their attitude toward 
such plans.—J. L. Walker. 


8988. Fredricks, R. E. Supervisory practices in 
industry. Personn. pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1956, 12, 
31-38.—68 firms employing 23,500 people in New 
South Wales and Queensland were surveyed to de- 
termine practices in the handling of supervisors. 
Some differences were found in the handling of those 
on direct production as compared with those not on 
direct production. Recruitment, selection, communica- 
tion, training, promotion and grievance handling are 
discussed. There is a tendency to recruit within the 
organization. Experience is more important than 


formal training in selection, and it appears that super- 
visors have an important role in management with 
reference to hiring, firing, general responsibility and 
policy discussion.—J. L. Walker. 


8989. Friedmann, Georges. Emile Durkheim 
und die modernen Formen der Arbeitsteilung. 
(Emile Durkheim and the modern forms of division 
of labor.) Kél. Z. Sosziol., 1956, 8, 12-25.—Durk- 
heim states in his principal work that the division of 
labor should be considered as an essential source of 
solidarity. If it does not function in that beneficial 
way, it is to be regarded as an abnormal type of 
organization. Seen in its connection with the plan 
of the whole management, the worker’s activity must 
remain meaningful to him. This theory, however, 
can no more be applied to our modern mechanized 
methods of production which are based on the mutual 
interdependence of many very specialized tasks. To- 
day the solidarity within the industrial plant is rather 
weak, whereas the solidarity among the workers, the 
class-solidarity, is strongly developed. This type of 
solidarity is not derived from the division of labor; 
the latter is based on compulsion and not on free will 
in today’s production process: hence the great in- 
terest in “human relations” and “industrial relations.” 


—M. Haas. 


8990. Fiirstenberg, Friedrich. Die soziale Funk- 
tion der Leistungsanreize (Inzentiven) im In- 
dustriebetrieb. (The social function of incentives 
in industrial plants.) Kél. Z. Soziol., 1955, 4, 558- 
573.—This article is based on the author’s personal 
observations in various German industrial plants and 
on his work with the “Human Relation Research 
Group” of Cornell University. Discussed are: (1) 
motivational structure and degree of efficiency. (2) 
the catalytic structure of incentives. (3) the incen- 
tives in the social system of the industrial plant. In 
conclusion it is stated that it is not sufficient if in- 
centives correspond to the motivational structure of 
the worker in their economical and purposeful aspects ; 
they have to be directed towards his social needs 
which cannot be measured by money. 17 references. 
—M. Haas. 


8991. Heneman, Herbert G., Jr. [Comp.] The 
manpower management five-foot shelf. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, 1956. (Bull. 19.) vii, 29 p.— 
An annotated summary reference list of personnel 
management and industrial relations for’ a minimum 
library is provided. It is divided into books, maga- 
zines, miscellaneous source materials and includes a 
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directory of publishers and a periodical check list.—C. 
G. Browne. 

8992. Holt, N. F., & Moran, E. J. Foremen’s 
meetings—case study no. 3. Personn. pract. Bull., 
Melbourne, 1956, 12, 39-45.—Discusses the content 
and procedure of meetings which were instituted in a 
small plant (N = 180) with the hope that production 
costs would be cut. The meetings, held every 2 weeks, 
provided a forum for suggestions, gripes and discus- 
sion. They were successful in that the foremen felt 
their status enhanced, took a broader view of plant 
problems, and began to act as a group. Production 
bottlenecks were reduced and time saving features 
introduced.—J. L. Walker. 


8993. Jarrard, Leonard E. Empathy: the con- 
cept and industrial applications. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1956, 9, 157-167.—Empathy is the ability to 
put oneself in the place of another and respond as he 
does. Several techniques have been developed for 
measuring empathic ability and a number of studies 
are reported in the literature, most of them dealing 
with the empathic ability of employees, labor leaders, 
and management. In particular, empathy appears to 
be a necessary requisite for supervisory success. 
There is still a need for the development of more in- 
cisive measures. The present paper represents a 
rather selective coverage of the literature with em- 
phasis on those studies of an industrial nature and 
suggests areas for further research. 26 references.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

8994. Jasinski, Frank J. Foreman relationships 
outside the work group. Personnel, 1956, 33, 130- 
136.—Management rarely recognizes and provides 


for horizontal (peer to peer) and diagonal (superior 
to non-subordinate or subordinate to non-superior) 
relationships, yet the technology of line operations 


itself requires such interactions. The importance 
of these relations is considerable, as this study of line 
foremen shows: the average foreman spent less time 
in contact with his immediate subordinates than with 
other people, and the most highly rated foremen spent 
a significantly greater amount of time in contact with 
all persons other than those in his work group, i.e., 
with other foremen or service and staff personnel. 
The more time a foreman spent away from his group 
acting as an intermediary, the more likely he was to 
be considered an outstanding supervisor by his 
superiors. Implications for management are dis- 
cussed.—D. G. Livingston. 

8995. Kénig, René; Atteslander, Peter; Treinen, 
Heiner, & Stieber, Hans-Wolfgang. Betriebs- 
soziologische Mikroanalyse.  ( Micro-sociological 
analysis of problems in industrial plants.) Kdl. Z. 
Soziol., 1956, 8, 46-91.—In every workshop or in- 
dustrial plant men are put to work under command, 
not even in an entirely automated production can the 
human factor be disregarded. The feelings of per- 
sons in such situations can be measured by sociom- 
etry, but their behavior need not be in agreement with 
the feelings they profess. In an entirely purpose- 
directed industrial organization no real community 
can develop. Discussed are the problems of loyalty, 
of informal groups, of disturbing influences, and in 
more detail the research on supervisory activities. 
The “interactio-gram” has been found to be very 
useful in this research; its application to a group 
working on an assembly line is shown. In order to 
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understand the social organization of a group addi- 
tional interviews, tests, etc. are necessary, and the 
success of the analysis will also depend on the ability 
of the observer.—60 references.—M. Haas. 


8996. Landsberger, H. A. A pilot study in the 
use of psychological tests for the prediction of be- 
haviour as mediator in labour-management dis- 
putes. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 29 (Inset), 18- 
19.—Abstract. 

8997. Likert, Rensis. Developing patterns in 
management. Personn. Mgmt, 1956, 38, 146-161.— 
Great industrial engineering feats of recent decades 
accompanied by employee resistance and unioniza- 
tion. Second trend began in 1920’s and emerged as 
present human relations trend, valuing study of 
morale, employee attitudes, consultation, etc. In- 
cluded in second are studies reporting employee-cen- 
tered supervisors have higher production, low pro- 
duction accompanies close supervision of supervisors, 
better employee attitude toward supervisor accom- 
panies less supervision, group pressure for produc- 
tion is not resented but pressure from superior is, 
release of individual freedom and initiative on job 
gets both better production and morale. 27 refer- 
ences.—W. A. Kerr. 


8998. Maier, Norman R. F., & Danielson, Lee 
E. An evaluation of two approaches to discipline 
in industry. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 319-323.— 
A case involving clear-cut violation of a no-smoking 
rule, with a clearly defined penalty, was role-played 
by groups of industrial supervisors acting as fore- 
man, union steward, and worker. After role-playing, 
52% of the foremen altered their decisions and 
reached “adjusted” decisions (human relations ap- 
proach) ; 35% persisted in following the rule (judi- 
cial approach); 13% failed to settle the matter in 
the time allowed. The human relations approach 
was more successful than the judicial in that the 
participants were better satisfied—P. Ash. 


8999. Nosow, Sigmund. Labor distribution and 
the normative system. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 25-33. 
—Interviews with male wage earners in Lansing, 
Michigan indicate, among other findings, that the 
Negro group has lowest status and that character- 
istics other than cultural ones may segregate workers 
in terms of labor market supply and demand. Some 
barriers to understanding the dynamics of the labor 
market are discussed.—A. R. Howard. 


9000. Pederson-Krag, Geraldine. Similarities in 
the dynamic functioning of industrial and thera- 
peutic groups. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 
280-285.—“Industrial organizations impose on their 
employees a replica of early family life. The rela- 
tionship in which the worker is placed may match his 
transference tendencies, or may run counter to them. 
Emotional well-being or anxiety and difficult adjust- 
ment may result. Production may be affected, which 
is management’s problem, or the emotional stress it- 
self may contribute to the individual’s seeking treat- 
ment.—D. Raylesberg. 

9001. Pfefferkorn, Robert G. An analytical 
study of foreman accountability and freedom of 
action as perceived and delegated. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 2516.—Abstract. 

9002. Poirier, C. J. The field supervisor on the 
management team. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1956, 
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23(10), 6-7.—Discusses the role of the field super- 
visor on the management team and the knowledges, 
skills, and personal attributes required of a good field 
supervisor.—S. L. Warren. 

9003. Uphoff, Walter H., & Dunnette, Marvin D. 
Understanding the union member. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, Industrial Re- 
lations Center, 1956. (Bull. 18.) iv, 45 p. $1.50—A 
77-item attitude questionnaire covering unionism in 
general, fellow union members, union policies and 
practices, union communications,’ and local union 
government was administered to 1251 union members 
from 13 union groups, representing 14,000 members. 
Results on all items are given with detailed comment 
on selected items. Officers were more favorable to 
the union than rank and file members. The anti- 
union attitudes for various items range from small 
minority to majority opinion—C. G. Browne. 
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9004. Maule, H. G. Work: Pleasure or pen- 
ance? Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 232-241.—This is 
a philosophical discussion, without conclusion, of 
some factors that contribute to measurable and recog- 
nizable feelings of satisfaction in work. 16 references. 
—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 7066, 7243, 7253, 7390) 


INDUSTRY 


9005. Baker, Charles A., & Vanderplas, James 
M. Speed and accuracy of scale reading as a func- 


tion of the number of reference markers. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1956, 40, 307-311.—The speed and accuracy 
of determining target position on a polar coordinate 
display as a function of the number of scale rings 
were investigated for displays ‘ranging in diameter 
from 5 to 11 inches, with 1, 3, 5, 10, 20, or 40 scale 
rings. “Error of interpolation (in percentage of the 
total range of the display) decreased as a function of 
the number of scale rings used. The frequency of 
gross errors (misidentification of scale rings) and 
the time required to make readings increased as a 
function of the number of scale rings. Increasing 
display size improved interpolation accuracy slightly 
and decreased the frequency of gross errors markedly. 
Constant errors of interpolation were found to be a 
function of the position of the target between scale 
rings and also a function of the number of scale rings 
used.”—P. Ash. 

9006. Bilodeau, Ina McD. Accuracy of a simple 
positioning response with variation in the number 
of trials by which knowledge of results is delayed. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 434-437.—The knowledge 
of the accuracy of a positioning response was delayed 
for from 0-5 trials in experiments with a total of 336 
airmen as Ss. This procedure was adopted to make 
the situation analogous to that present in tracking 
responses. “This manipulation of delay, or lag in 
feed-back, was effective in increasing error .. . pro- 
gressively as trial-delay increased.”"—R. H. Waters. 

9007. Bowles, J. W. Electromyographic factors 
in aircraft control; a muscular action potential 
study of “conflict.” USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1956, No. 55-125. 24 p.—Alternative responses pro- 
duce reciprocal muscle tension gradients. These 
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gradients vary with the percentages of recognition 
and nonrecognition reactions. A situation in which 
the nonrecognition category is eliminated is probably 
the most economical, since it involves a more specific 
distribution of tension. 

9008. Bradley, James V. Effect of knob ar- 
rangement on consumption of panel space. USAI 
WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56-202, iii, 9 p.—The 
relative likelihood of accidental operation as a func- 
tion of panel space required for a number of mul- 
tiple-knob arrangements is presented. It is con- 
cluded that low panel space requirements and infre- 
quency of accidental operation are more effectively 
combined by 4% in. diameter knobs mounted side by 
side than by 1 in. diameter knobs mounted side by 
side or by knobs mounted on concentric shafts.—R. 
T. Cave. 

9009. Briggs, George E., Fitts, Paul M., & Bah- 
rick, Harry P. Learning and performance in a 
complex tracking task as a function of visual 
noise. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 
1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-67, vi, 15 p.—lIn spite 
of marked performance differences at all stages of 
practice, related to intensity of visual noise, in a 
complex tracking task, simulating radar lock-on in 
an F-86-D aircraft, at the end of training no sig- 
nificant differences were found in the performance of 
different treatment groups when all were transferred 
to the mixed noise condition. Learning apparently 
had progressed at the same rate under 4 different 
training conditions. It was concluded that addition 
of visual noise to a training simulator has no ad- 
vantage over training without noise, at least during 
early training stages.—S. B. Sells. 

9010. Briggs, Leslie J. A troubleshooting trainer 
for the E-4 fire control system. USAF Pers. Train. 
Res. Cent. Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN- 
56-94, vii, 12 p.—A prototype model for a training 
device for troubleshooting electronic equipment is 
described. It consists of a means for presenting an 
equipment malfunction and a means by which through 
reference to schematics and pictorial components, the 
student may perform preflight checks to identify the 
symptom, and voltage and wave-form checks to 
isolate the malfunctioning part. Information from 
these checks is presented by a microfilm projector 
device, thus avoiding the time and expense of using 
the usual external test equipment for making checks. 
Any desired number of troubleshooting problems may 
be presented in such a way that both the solution and 
procedure for reaching it are recorded for future 
reference and critique. After each answer the stu- 
dent is informed whether it is right or wrong.—S. B. 
Sells. 

9011. Brown, George H., Haggard, Donald F., 
& Lyons, J. Daniel. The AAFCS M-33 operator: 
A manual of operating procedures. Geo. Wash- 
ington Univ. HumRRO Spec. Rep., 1956, No. 6, iii, 
34 p.—To replace unsatisfactory current lists, man- 
uals, and lessons plans, ‘‘a complete and operationally 
correct set of AAFCSM-33 operating procedures” is 
outlined.—. 7 yson. 

9012. Bujas, Z., & Petz, B. Etude comparative 
de certains tests de fatigue. (Comparative study of 
several tests of fatigue.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 
193-207.—A variety of tests of sensory, perceptual, 
and neuromuscular fatigue were tried. Many tests 
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failed to detect the beginnings of fatigue, and only 
registered when S was near the exhaustion point. 
The author strongly urges that tests be not on simple 
functions, but on more complex and organized tasks, 
since fatigue often first manifests itself in disorganiza- 
tion of a structured task rather than in small part- 
processes.—R. W. Husband. 

9013. Calvert, E. S. Technical terms in science 
and technology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 476—- 
479.—“lf the psychologists are going to join in this 
work, ... (the reduction of aircraft accidents) then 
I suggest that they begin by adopting the terminology 
which the engineers and pilots already use.”—R. H. 
Waters. 


9014. Caprini, Giovanni. Psichiatria di fabbrica. 
Il problema della relazioni umane nell’industria 
nei suoi presupposti e negli aspetti concreti. (In- 
dustrial psychiatry. The problem of human rela- 
tions in industry in its presuppositions and its con- 
crete aspects.) Neurone, 1956, 4, 55-95.—Various 
aspects of industrial psychiatry are comprehensively 
presented. Different problems resulting from indus- 
trial work should be considered under their psychi- 
atric, social, psychological, and hygienic aspects. The 
study presents: (1) researches, achievements and ap- 
plications of industrial psychiatry abroad (United 
States, England, Canada, Switzerland, France), and 
(2) the field of action of industrial psychiatry (work 
neuroses, delirious reactions, geriatric problems, the 
problem of alcoholism, crises of social readjustment, 
work accidents, human relations). The article con- 
cludes with a detailed analysis of 12 cases observed 
by the author. The importance and need for a sys- 


tematic approach to industrial psychiatry is em- 


phasized. 35-item bibliography. English summary. 


—A. Manoil. 

9015. Castle, Peter F. C. Accidents, absence and 
withdrawal from the work situation. Hum. Relat., 
1956, 9, 223-233.—The Hill and Trist thesis that a 
cause of accidents is the desire to withdraw from the 
work situation is tested in another organization, and 
compared with the Hill and ‘lrist data. The differ- 
ence in overall level of absence was very marked, as 
was its pattern, the Castle data showing a very small 
level of unsanctioned absence while this category ac- 
counted for more than half of the Hill-Trist absences. 
It is suggested that the thesis must be recast to con- 
sider the role of differences in group structure, social 
climate, occupational tradition and nature and hazards 
of the occupations.—R. A. Littman. 


9016. Clark, Brant. The break-off phenomenon: 
a feeling of separation from the earth experienced 
by pilots at high altitude. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 110 100, No. 43, ii, 6 p.— 
Pilots of jet aircraft when flying alone to high alti- 
tudes have reported an unusual experience which has 
been termed “break-off,” or physical separation from 
the earth. This report investigated the occurrence of 
the break-off phenomenon in 137 jet pilots by means 
of individual interviews. A content analysis of the 
data revealed that the break-off phenomenon is 
clearly defined and is experienced by about 35 per 
cent of the jet pilots. It is a condition of spatial 
orientation in which the pilot conceives himself to be 
isolated, detached, and physically separated from the 
earth. Factors associated with the effect and the 
implications for flying are discussed. 
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9017. Clark, Brant. Vertigo as a cause of pilot 
error in jet aircraft. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1956, NM 001 110 100, No. 44, ii, 20 p.—137 
jet pilots were studied to obtain information regard- 
ing their vertigo experiences in jet aircraft. Indi- 
vidual interviews and a check list of vertigo experi- 
ences were used. It was found that 96 per cent of 
the pilots had experienced vertigo while flying jet 
aircraft and that the nature of vertigo was essentially 
the same as that found during flight in propeller 
driven aircraft. The most frequent illusory experi- 
ence was found to involve confusions with regard to 
the attitude and motion of the aircraft. The jet pilots 
believe that certain unique aspects of jet flight may 
contribute to difficulties in spatial orientation. 

9018, Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. A note 
on the expressed reasons for preference for duty 
in jet aircraft. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, NM 001 109 100, No. 12, ii, 6 p.—101 jet pilots 
were asked to state whether they preferred duty in jet 
aircraft or in propeller aircraft and to indicate the 
reasons for their preference. All of the pilots except 
one expressed a preference for duty in jet aircraft. 
An analysis of the reasons for their preference indi- 
cated that the pilots liked jet aircraft for 4 principal 
reasons: jets are high performance aircraft; jets are 
more comfortable; there is a greater sense of ac- 
complishment and prestige in flying jets; and jets are 
easier to fly. 

9019. Chalmet-Saint-Just, Rolande. 
des idées sur les accidents du travail. (Evolution 
of the thinking on industrial accidents.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 6, 193-204.—There is 
a considerable number of accidents despite all the 
efforts to reduce them. The failure is due to the 
complexity of the problems and the lack of sys- 
tematization of the research available. The cen- 
tralization of such information from teams of engi- 
neers, psychologists and doctors would make it pos- 
sible to draw general laws which if applied might 
reduce the incidence of industrial accidents. 63 refer- 
ences.—l’. Sanua. 

9020. Cochran, Leroy B.; Gard, Perry W., & 
Norsworthy, Mary E. G x time flight patterns in 
the Naval training command Phase VI: Aerobatic 
and gunnery maneuvers as flown in advanced 
training unit 201. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, NM 001 100 103, No. 4, iv, 18 p.—G x time 
flight patterns were recorded as flown by personnel 
in Advanced Training Unit 201 in F9F-2 aircraft. 
It was found that the magnitudes and durations of 
G stresses encountered were of sufficient degree to 
produce undesirable physiologic effects, such as visual 
impairment and loss of consciousness. These find- 
ings confirm the importance of repeated indoctrina- 
tion on the protection provided by anti-blackout 
equipment. 

9021. Davis, R. C. Electromyographic factors 
in aircraft control; experimental investigation of 
the effect of a muscle tension reflex upon simple 
instructed movements. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1956, No. 55-123, 20 p.—A brief, intense tone, 
delivered immediately before the signal for an in- 
structed simple wrist movement will facilitate sub- 
sequent flexion movement, although the startle re- 
sponse to the tone involves flexor and extensor 
components about equally. 16 references. 
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9022. Davis, R. C. Electromyographic factors: 


in aircraft control; muscular tensions during 
simultaneous performance of two tasks and their 
effects on performance. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1956, No. 55-128, 14 p.—Subjects were required 
to perform 2 tasks simultaneously and separately. 
One task was supporting a 500 gm. weight.—The 
other was the SAM Discrimination Reaction Test. 
Recordings of muscle action potentials were examined 
for the effects produced by these tasks singly and in 
combination on muscle tension and response time. 
23. Delfosse, M.-G. L utilisation du cinéma 
dans l'étude du travail. (Use of films in study of 
work habits.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 51-77.—To 
eliminate waste motions, shorten duration of work 
cycles, regularize time, and achieve less fatiguing 
work habits, films are useful.—R. W. Husband. 

9024. Fink, John Benson. Electromyographic 
factors in aircraft control: the development and 
loss of a muscle tension set to an incidental stimu- 
lus. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, No. 55-130, 
15 p.—A Pavlovian conditioning paradigm was used 
to modify muscle action potentials preceding an in- 
structed, overt response. Significant acquisition and 
extinction effects were found and the inverse relation 
between muscle action potential amplitude and overt 
response latency was confirmed. It was concluded 
that incidental motor sets may develop in situations 
where some other response is occurring according to 
instruction. 31 references. 

9025. Goldstein, Mymon, & Ellis, Douglas S. 
(Lowry AFB, Colo.) Pedestal sight gunnery 
skills: a review of research. USAF Personn. Train. 
Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-31, 


vi, 30 p.—Experimental research, concerned primarily 
with proficiency measures, training methods and selec- 
tion procedures, on pedestal gunnery sight (used on 
B-29 and B-39 aircraft) skills, covering the period 


1944 to date, was reviewed. During this period, 
several devices were developed permitting sighting 
under controlled conditions and yielding proficiency 
scores. Gunner proficiency measurement in the aerial 
situation has been difficult; the most feasible, gun- 
camera measures, being highly unstable. Useful 
measures were found with ground research devices. 
53 references.—S. B. Sells. 

26. Herrick, Robert M.; Adler, Helmut E.; 
Coulson, John E., & Howett, Gerald L. Detection 
of separations between adjacent signals on a 
simulated PPI radar scope. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 46, 861-866.—"A simulated Plan Position In- 
dicator (PPI) scope was used to evaluate the effects 
of a number of visual variables upon the minimum 
signal luminance increment (A/) required for the 
detection. of a separation between 2 identical signals. 
The signal luminance increment is the difference be- 
tween the signal luminance and the scope face 
luminance. All of the variables, viz., background 
luminance, distance between signals, scan rate, and 
simulated phosphorescence decay were of importance 
in determining threshold log A/ values. —F, 
Ratliff. 

9027. Hibon, L. Quelques problémes posés par 
l'emploi des films dans l'industrie. (Some prob- 
lems created by the use of films in industry.) Travail 
hum., 1956, 19, 35-42.—The author sees 3 advantages 
to industrial training films: (1) Publicity will be 
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given to what is going on in different areas; (2) 
Constuctive solutions to existing problems and com- 
parisons among companies will be facilitated; (3) 
Training will be speeded up, even though attainment 
of skill may be entirely possible without films.—2. 
W. Husband. 


9028. Killian, David C. Survey of training 
characteristics of the B-52 flight simulator. USAF 
Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-69, v, 26 p.—Five sources of in- 
formation were surveyed to determine what training 
capabilities might profitably be added to those of the 
B-52B Simulator to maximize at justified costs the 
effectiveness of the C and D simulator models. 
Sources of information and significant modifications 
are reported.—S. B. Sells. 


9029. Knapp, H. Kraftfeldanalyse. (Vector field 
analysis.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1956, 8(3/4), 1-9.— 
Work performance in industry is influenced by at 
least 3 factors: (1) the problem of group norms; (2) 
the problem of influence; (3) the tension level of a 
group. ‘These problems are briefly discussed in the 
light of Lewinian theory, and with reference to the 
American research findings of Elton Mayo and Roeth- 
lisberger. ‘These findings indicate that the tension 
level of a group depends to a large measure on the 
type of group leadership (democratic or authori- 
tarian), and that the tension level tends to be 
higher in groups with authoritarian leadership.—E. 
Schwerin, 


9030. Leplat, J. La compatibilité du systéme 
signal-réponse dans l’adaptation de la machine a 
lhomme. (S-R compatibility in the adaptation of the 
machine to man.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psycho- 
tech., 1956, 5, 91-102.—Trends in the stimulus-re- 
sponse research in human engineering are presented 
for the purpose of bringing some unity to these in- 
vestigations which are disparate. What seems to be 
lacking are concepts and constructs which are likely 
to orient toward research which may give results of 
a general nature.—lV. Sanua. 


9031. Leplat, J. Quelques travaux critiques sur 
l'étude des temps et mouvements. (A few critical 
works on time-motion studies.) Bull. Cent. Etud, 
Rech. psychotech., 1956, 3, 351-368.—This review 
covers various criticisms levelled at time-motion 
studies. Inadequate conception of “work” behavior 
is the fundamental weakness. In order to make these 
studies more valuable and efficient, they should be 
placed in the perspective of a psychological and scien- 
tific study of work, they should be conducted by 
qualified personnel who can use statistical techniques. 
—VlV’. Sanua. 

9032. Lévy-Leboyer, C., & Ragueneau, E. Avant 
et aprés l’entrée dans la vie professionnelle: évolu- 
tion des attitudes envers le métier. (Evolution of 
attitudes toward one’s work before and after enter- 
ing professional life.) Travail hum., 1956, 19, 240- 
255.—Several groups of student nurses and social 
workers were checked by questionnaire and interview 
concerning basic reasons for their choice of career. 
Usually they chose it after 15 years of age; rarely 
do they have relatives in either area. Sometimes 
admiration for a friend, or their own personal scale 
of values, determined the choice. Specialization 
within the area usually came from information gained 
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while studying or from fluctuations of the labor 
market.—R. W. Husband. 

9033. Loveless, N. E. Display-control relation- 
ships on circular and linear scales. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 47, 271-282.—Three experiments, each 
involving 4 conditions revealed that, “The variation 
in tracking performance between different quadrants 
of a circular scale... [is] . . . attributable mainly to 
the ambiguity of display-control relationships on this 
scale, in that the motion of the pointer may be viewed 
as either rotary or translatory.” ‘The dominant 
tendency is to view it as rotary ... but there is a 
significant secondary tendency to view it as trans- 
latory, a clockwise control movement being associated 
with a displacement of the pointer upwards or to the 
right, according to the quadrant in which the target 
lies.” “Performance on the horizontal scale is no 
better than that obtained on the circular scale under 
optimal conditions, but the unambiguity of the linear 
scale renders it preferable where erroneous reactions 
are to be avoided.” 21 references.—L. E. Thune. 

9034. MacCaslin, E. F., & McGuigan, F. J. The 
prediction of rifle marksmanship. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 40, 341-342.—"This study obtained mul- 
tiple correlations showing the relationship between 
seven pretraining variables (rifle steadiness, firing 
experience, educational level, two measures of intel- 
ligence, mechanical aptitude, and mechanical informa- 
tion) and end-of-training marksmanship substantially 
as well as all seven variables taken together. It was 
also found that higher predictability was obtained by 
using the whole method than by using a part method. 
—P. Ash. 

9035. McCollom, Ivan N., & Chapanis, Alphonse. 
A human engineering bibliography. San Diego, 
Calif.: San Diego State College Foundation, 1956. 
viii, 128 p. (Tech. Rep. 15.)—Arranged under the 
following headings: (1) general references, methods, 
facilities, and equipment, (2) man-machine systems, 
(3) visual problems, (4) auditory problems, (5) 
speech communication, (6) other sensory input chan- 
nels, (7) comparison and interaction among sensory 
input channels, (8) the design of controls and integra- 
tion of controls with displays, (9) control systems, 
(10) design and layout of workplaces, equipment, 
and furniture, (11) body measurements and move- 
ments, (12) higher mental processes, (13) simulators 
and proficiency measuring devices, (14) environ- 
mental effects on human performance, (15) be- 
havioral efticiency, fatigue, and human capacities, 
(16) operator characteristics for specific jobs.—E. 
G. Aiken. 

9036. McFann, Howard H., Hammes, John A., 
& Taylor, John E. Trainfire 1: a new course in 
basic rifle marksmanship. (Geo. Washington Univ. 
HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 22, vii, 104 p.—New 
realistic training methods and achievement tests for 
rifle marksmanship saved time and ammunition com- 
pared with conventional procedures. Better prepara- 
tion for actual combat is believed a prime result. 75- 
item bibliography and 50-page appendix.—R. 7 yson. 

9037. Mann, Cecil W. Final technical report. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 110 
500, No. 43, ii, 7 p—A brief outline of the develop- 
ment of the project on disorientation of pilots, includ- 
ing the listing of technical reports and the general 
progress of the project. 
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9038. Miller, Earl F., II. Ocular pursuit of a 
target moving in an apparent circular path. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 110 102, 
No. 1, ii, 20 p.—Dynamic visual acuity tested with 
a rotary prism was compared with that measured with 
a rotating mirror apparatus. The abnormally dis- 
tributed rotary prism thresholds were relatively 
higher than, yet correlated significantly with, those 
of the rotating mirror. The relative increase found 
with the prism in the rate of deterioration of acuity 
with an increase in angular velocity was attributed 
to the exclusive factor of repeated rotation of the eye. 


9039. Miller, James W. The measurement of 
dynamic visual acuity while the observer is rotat- 
ing. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 
001 110 501, Rep. No. 11, ii, 12 p—The dynamic 
visual acuity of 6 subjects was tested during rotation 
at various constant angular velocities. These results 
were compared with those obtained previously at 
which time the subjects remained stationary and the 
test objects were moved. It was found that visual 
acuity deteriorates in much the same fashion with an 
increase in the relative angular velocity of the target, 
regardless of whether it is the observer or the target 
which is moved. 


9040. Mowbray, G. H. Man as a link in complex 
machine systems. Sci. Mon., 1956, 83, 269-276.— 
Very often during the last war many complex ma- 
chines and machine systems failed because they de- 
manded more of human operators than human op- 
erators could supply. The fact that man’s responses 
in a control system are not continuous but intermittent 
is important in several respects to the design of con- 
trol systems. The “Design of Instrument Displays” 
and the “Design of Controls” are discussed with sev- 
eral examples cited and with the aid of figures. Too 
often, in the past, the human component has been 
overlooked in the original design; the engineer has 
taken advantage of man’s flexibility to fill a function 
that could not be produced readily with an electronic 
or mechanical component. “The man has been put 
into the system as a glue to hold it together.” Since 
man can talk, push buttons, use handcranks or joy- 
sticks, etc., he has been used as a general purpose 
component. Some general suggestions are made to 
the design engineer. 15 references—S. J. Lachman. 


9041. Roby, Thornton B., & Lanzetta, John T. 
An investigation of task performance as a func- 
tion of certain aspects of work-group structure. 
USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 1956, 
No. AFPTRC-TN-56-74, vi, 12 p—Airmen in groups 
of 3 were required to perform a laboratory task 
which simulated an aircrew task at a general level. 
Operator errors were recorded for performance of the 
task under 4 different communication structures. The 
conditions ranged from that in which control agents 
had direct access to none of the information required 
to operate their own controls to that in which control 
agents had direct access to information for all but 
one of their own controls (minimum communication 
required). Differences in team performance are as- 
sociated with task communication structures even 
within the comparatively narrow range of such struc- 
tures investigated here. Performance efficiency in- 
creases as the structure permits more direct trans- 
mission of information and less dispersion.—S. B. 
Sells. 
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9042. Russell, Roger W. Markets, machines— 
and men: the impact of technological change on 
industry. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 125-136.—De- 
pending on the nature of the change, and the circum- 
stances under which it is introduced, the effects of in- 
dustrial change vary considerably. Underlying these 
individual differences are a number of features, par- 
ticularly human reaction to change. Human and 
social costs, as well as production costs and markets, 
must be considered in arriving at decisions regarding 
the desirability of an industrial change.—G. S. Speer. 


9043. Schipper, Lowell M., & Versace, John. 
Human engineering aspects of radar air traffic 
control: 1. Performance in sequencing aircraft for 
landings as a function of control time availability. 
USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56-67, vi, 12 p 
—tThe first experimental use of the OSU Electronic 
Air Traffic Control Simulator is reported. The fac- 
torial study indicated that inexperienced controllers 
showed marked improvement in performance with 
practice. However, after initial trials learning was 
very slow. Findings relating to vector time and 
safety are also covered.—R. T. Cave. 


9044. Schipper, Lowell M., Versace, John; Kraft, 
Conrad L., & McGuire, James C. Human engi- 
neering aspects of radar air traffic control. II & 
III: Experimental evaluations of two improved 
identification systems under high density traffic 
conditions. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 
56-68, vii, 45 p.—These experiments represent the 
first of a series of research studies on the OSU Air 
Traffic Control Simulator, which investigated radar 
air traffic controller performance in simulated return- 


to-base problems at several traffic densities with 2 


improved identification systems. Results indicate that 
the 2 identification systems are equally satisfactory 
from an over-all human engineering viewpoint.—R. 
T. Cave. 


9045. Schipper, Lowell M., Versace, John; Kraft, 
Conrad L., & McGuire, James C. Human engi- 
neering aspects of radar air traffic control. IV: 
A comparison of sector and in-line control pro- 
cedures. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56- 
69, v, 27 p.—This experiment was concerned with an 
evaluation of 2-man control procedures using criteria 
of safety and efficiency. The independent variables, 
Type of System, Novice Controllers, and Rate of 
Traffic Entry were manipulated in a 2 X 2 X 2 fac- 
torial design. All measures of system efficiency ex- 
cept Estimated Excess Delay Build-Up showed no 
significant differences. The delay criterion indicated 
a significant difference between the 2 novice con- 
trollers.—R. T. Cave. 


9046. Simon, J. Richard. The duration of move- 
ment components in a repetitive task as a function 
of the locus of a perceptual cue. J. appl. Psychol., 
1956, 40, 295-301.—A simplified pins-into-holes as- 
sembly task was used to study the interrelation of 
perceptual processes and work movements, by varying 
the locus of a perceptual cue within a repetitive pat- 
terned motion. “First, it is apparent that a per- 
ceptually loaded component takes significantly longer 
than its counterpart which involves less perceptual 
load. Secondly, placing a perceptual cue in one part 
of a work cycle not only affects the duration of that 
part of the cycle, but also significantly affects the 
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durations of certain other parts of the movement.”— 
P. Ash. 

9047. Swanson, Robert A., & Aukes, Lewis E. 
Evaluation of training devices for B-47 fuel, hy- 
draulic and rudder power control systems. USAF 
Personn, Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-2, vii, 43 p.—This study was under- 
taken to help resolve differences of opinion concern- 
ing the instructional value of certain training devices. 
No significant differences in effectiveness among the 
various training aids were found on test scores of 
students either immediately after the lecture-demon- 
stration or 6 to 8 weeks later. No clear-cut differ- 
ences were found in an experimental situation in 
which device effectiveness was measured solely in 
terms of the extent of learning from the devices 
themselves. Dangers of generalizing beyond the im- 
mediate data and limitations of the study are dis- 
cussed. 29 references.—S. B. Sells. 

9048. Thune, Leland E., & Eckles, Andrew J. 
Consistency in re-laying as a factor in tank gun- 
nery. Geo. Washington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 
1955, No. 25, vi, 27 p.—Ability to re-lay on the same 
aiming point is highly consistent for experts and 
trainees, but undetermined factors make the former 
far superior to the latter. Efficiency of fire control 
procedures is tested and discussed. Implications for 
design and training are presented.—R. 7 yson. 

9049. Townsend, John C. Evaluation of the 
link, ME-1, basic instrument flight trainer. USAF 
Personn, Train. Res. Cent. Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-84, xii, 80 p.—The Link, ME-l, 
basic instrument flight trainer was evaluated for de- 
sign defects, functional or material, and for perform- 
ance as a training device. Detailed evaluation re- 
vealed that the trainer was excellent in instructional 
facilities, maintenance, validity and stability of per- 
formance curves, cockpit motion and rough air capa- 
bility and manning requirements. It was above aver- 
age in unloading, installing and calibrating; average 
in housing requirements and engineering; and below 
average in human engineering. The latter defect was 
attributed to the design of the Cessna T-37 aircraft 
which this trainer was designed to simulate. Reac- 
tions of using subjects were generally highly favor- 
able.—S. B. Sells. 

9050. U. S. Naval Medical Research Laboratory. 
Summaries of research reported on during calen- 
dar year, 1956. New London, Conn.: U. S. Naval 
Submarine Base, 1956. 15 p.—Abstracts are pre- 
sented of 7 studies reported on during 1956. Also 
titles are given of 7 memoranda, 27 papers published 
and 25 papers and lectures delivered by the NMRL 
staff. Honors, awards, and election to membership 
and fellowship of NMRL staff in scientific societies 
are listed —N. B. Gordon. 

9051. Warren, Neil D. Automation, human en- 
gineering, and psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 531-536.—‘*The age of automation presents 
a challenge for the industrial psychologist. At the 
same time it clearly presents problems of interest to 
other areas of psychology besides industrial—social, 
counseling, and experimental among them.” “Broadly 
defined, human engineering is a phase of engineering 
which applies knowledge of human factors to design 
of machines—or of products.” “The age of automa- 
tion confronts not only the industrial psychologist but 
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the entire profession with changes in research and 
training.” “Let the engineer learn more about man 
—and the psychologist more about the machine. To- 
gether with other human factor experts, they will 
help industry to supply all of us products of greater 
efficiency, comfort and safety.”—S. J. Lachman. 

9052. Webb, Wilse B., & Kaspar, Joseph C. The 
ability to reproduce task cues and the ability to 
perform the task. [/SN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, NM 001 108 101, No. 2, ii, 8 p.—Flight stu- 
dents were asked to draw a horizon for a number of 
flight maneuvers on cockpit views of the plane. There 
was a consistency in their responses from task to 
task. When the responses were checked against the 
flight performance task of landing on a carrier, there 
were significant differences between the horizon rep- 
resentations of men who were extremely good and 
those poor at carrier landings. Generally, the less 
proficient group represented the horizon lower than 
the more proficient group, and their banks were more 
shallow. 

9053. Windle, Charles D., Ward, Joseph S., 
Nedved, Kimball, & Nathan, Jerome. The effect 
of mock tower height in airborne training. Geo. 
Washington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 
29, iii, 24 p.—The last of a series of studies of attri- 
tion in airborne training at Fort Benning reports that 
jumps from lower than the standard 34-foot level 
offer no advantage. A preliminary jump by volun- 
teers before acceptance is viewed as worthy of in- 
vestigation.—R. Tyson. 


(See also abstracts 7086, 8943) 


Business & COMMERCE 


9054. Beranek, Leo L. Criteria for office quiet- 
ing based on questionnaire rating studies. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 833-852.—A noise sur- 
vey questionnaire was administered to 190 people 
upon an Air Force Base. The objective, plan, 
methodology, results, and conclusions of the study 
are presented and are compared with the results of 
earlier noise surveys. The rated “noisiness” of the 
offices correlated highly with the “speech interference 
level” and the loudness level of the noise measure- 
ments of the offices. Of particular psychological inter- 
est is the linear relation between rated “noisiness” 
with loudness level, not with loudness. Joint criteria 
in terms of speech interference levels and loudness 
levels are presented.—/. Pollack. 

9055. Davis, Keith, Human relations in busi- 
ness. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. xiv, 557 p. 
$6.50.—Human relations are organized into an over- 
all framework that attempts to reveal the various 
aspects as parts of a coherent whole to avoid discon- 
nected pieces of thinking. There are 3 major sec- 
tions: nature of human relations, framework of hu- 
man relations problems, and management action to 
improve human relations. Twenty-five chapters cover 
topics from organization and role-playing to wage 
administration and counseling. Fourteen case stud- 
ies are given.—C. G. Browne. 

9056. Demerath, Nicholas J., & Thibaut, John 
W. Small groups and administrative organiza- 
tions. Adm. sci. Quart., 1956, 1, 139-154.—This 
paper outlines a procedure for studying administra- 
tive or organizational behavior. A ‘new attack’ is 
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proposed which would combine research in the small 
group laboratory with field studies in ‘live’ organiza- 
tions. Both kinds of inquiry may well be conducted 
by investigators who work closely together and who 
use common analytical schemes as far as possible. 
Antecedents of this approach are found in organiza- 
tional analysis and in 5 kinds of small group re- 
search. Some difficulties of the approach are de- 
scribed briefly —V. M. Staudt. 

9057. Frederick, J. George. Introduction to mo- 
tivation research. New York: Business Bourse, 
1957. 230 p. $4.75.—In order for our “economy of 
plenty” to succeed, consumer goods must be designed 
and planned according to authentic consumer demand. 
Authenticity includes the “deep and true sub-con- 
scious human feeling and motivation” as well as the 
conscious and voiced consumer motives. Motivation 
research is directed toward uncovering these motiva- 
tions and, in doing so, looks closely at emotional at- 
titudes, which may be far more important in selling 
and advertising than logical attitudes. The “com- 
plicated, cryptic technique” employs a variety of re- 
search methods, including depth interviews, free as- 
sociation, sentence completion tests, and projective 
tests. Sampling is a critical part of the research. 
History, rationale, methods, and examples are pre- 
sented in detail—R. O. Peterson. 

9058. Witkin, Arthur A. Differential interest 
patterns in salesmen. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 
338-340.—Significant intergroup differences on 7 of 
the scales of the SVIB were found among 3 types 
of salesmen (specialty salesmen, route salesmen, sales 
engineer—each n= 100); common characteristics 
were found for 5 of the scales. “The results of this 
study support the trend away from the concept of 
salesmen in general toward the concept of special 
sales occupational groups.”—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 6917, 7583, 8898) 


PROFESSIONS 


9059. Besnard, Guy G., & Briggs, Leslie J. 
Comparison of performance upon the E-4 fire con- 
trol system simulator and upon operational equip- 
ment. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Develpm. 
Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-47, viii, 15 p.— 
Two groups were randomly selected from successive 
classes at an Air Force maintenance school and com- 
pared on the same 3 maintenance procedures, one 
group using the procedural simulator and the other 
the E-4 Fire Control System. No significant differ- 
ences in total number of errors were found, but the 
time for the simulator group was significantly shorter. 
No clear-cut difference was found in proportion of 
group making errors. The simulator is considered 
desirable in ease and speed of orientation to its use 
and similarity to operational tasks, time saved in test- 
ing. —S. B. Sells. 

9060. Biesheuvel, S. The relationship between 
psychology and occupational science. J. soc. Res., 
Pretoria, 1954, 5, 129-140.—“The following classi- 
fication has the merit of marking off areas with some 
homogeneity of subject matter:” (1) description and 
analysis of the work situation; (2) the fitness of the 
task for the worker; (3) the fitness of the worker for 
his task; (4) human relations in the work situation ; 
(5) individual and group maladjustments; (6) pro- 
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phylaxis and therapy. “Consideration of the above 
classifications shows that in many instances there is 
nothing intrinsically psychological either in the tech- 
nique used or in the objects for which it is applied.” 
—N. De Palma. 

9061. Bregstein, S. Joseph. Interviewing, coun- 
seling, and managing dental patients. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. x, 310 p. $7.50.—A panoramic 
discussion of personal relationships and the applica- 
tion of business and “selling” principles to the practice 
of dentistry. Specifically, such subjects as con- 
ducting interviews, “proving the need for your treat- 
ment plan,” “how to overcome your patient’s objec- 
tions,” “how to increase acceptances of prosthesis,” 
and management of patients with respect to fees, 
credit, and contracts, are all presented. Additionally, 
such subjects as the use of color and music in the 
dental office, “the psychological approach to children,” 
“how dental psychiatry helps you manage patients,” 
and hypnosis, are discussed.—/. H. Manhold, Jr. 


9062. Bush, George P., & Hattery, Lowell H. 
Teamwork and creativity in research. Adm. Sci. 
Ouart., 1956, 1, 361-372.—Increasing magnitude and 
complexity pose major difficulties for the adminis- 
tration of scientific and technological endeavors. 
Traditional methods of administration frequently are 
inappropriate when applied to a scientific enterprise. 
The authors suggest that 3 areas in particular de- 
serve more emphasis: (a) investigation of research 
organization, particularly with regard to the individ- 
ual engaged in research; (b) training in research 
administration, from the bench scientist through 
project leader to the top administrator, and (c) effec- 
tive communication, not across artificial disciplinary 
language barriers alone, but throughout the hier- 
archical form which is most conducive to research 
creativity—V. M. Staudt. 

9063. Genest, Marc. L’analyse temporelle du 
travail dactylographique. (Time study in typing.) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1956, 6, 184-191. 
—‘“An apparatus is described by which a record of 
each time a key is struck may be obtained. This 
technique produces evidence of an increase in speed 
traceable to spatial, phonetic, linguistic and gram- 
matical patterns as well as to familiarity with the 
texts transcribed. The results obtained are brought 
into line with the theory of information. . . .The 
causes of slowing down are reviewed, and the im- 
portance of oculo-manual deviation is emphasized.” 
English and Spanish summaries.—V. Sanua. 

9064. Graybiel, Ashton; Niven, J. I., & Mac- 
Corquodale, Kenneth. The effect of linear ac- 
celeration on the oculogyral illusion. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 110 100, No. 
42, iii, 16 p.—Experiments were performed on 5 
healthy persons during which the angular accelera- 
tion was varied by having the subject seated either 
near the center of rotation or 17 feet from the center. 
The oculogyral illusion was used as the indicator of 
stimulation of the semi-circular canals in all of the 
experiments. Linear acceleration of small magnitude 
(angle » up to 20°) did not affect the illusion. The 
use of greater linear accelerations was complicated 
by associated illusory phenomena. 


9065. Group for Advancement of Psychiatry. 
Committee of Psychiatric Nursing. Therapeutic 
use of the self; a concept for teaching patient care. 
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GAP Rep., 1955, No. 33, 12 p.—The nurse’s aware- 
ness of the patient’s needs and her conviction of her 
own adequacy in meeting such needs will be reflected 
in relationships with patients. Understanding one’s 
own motivations is as important as understanding 
motivations in mentally ill patients. Patient rela- 
tionships probably cannot be taught didactically but 
can be learned in situations having minimal anxiety 
for the nurse. 93 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

9066. Knoell, Dorothy M. Relationships be- 
tween attitudes of bomber crews in training and 
their attitudes and performance in combat. USAF 
Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-56-49, viii, 44 p.—Attitudes of 42 B-29 
crews in training were compared with those expressed 
by the same crews later in the 1953 combat situation. 
Crew attitudes in training and in combat were as- 
sessed as predictors of combat performance ratings 
of those crews. Both attitude surveys were factor 
analyzed in an effort to find common factors suitable 
for prediction and items were compared on the basis 
of factor structure. The results support conclusions 
of earlier studies that attitudes of crews in training 
and in combat are significantly related to combat per- 
formance ratings. Scales predicting from training 
included sense of well-being in the Air Force, accept- 
ance of Air Force goals and liking for own crew; 
the first and third, as well as satisfaction with job 
assignment predicted in combat.—S. B. Sells. 


9067. Larcebeau, J. La hiérarchie profession- 
nelle; promotion professionnelle; formation-per- 
fectionnement. (The professional hierarchy; pro- 
fessional promotion; formation-improvement.) 


BINOP, 1955, 11, 3-37. 


9068. Lederer, Ludwig G. The aeromedical as- 
pects of turbo-prop commercial aircraft. /. Aviat. 
Med., 1956, 27, 287-300.—“‘The aeromedical charac- 
teristics of the Viscount turbo-prop airliner have been 
discussed as related to operation in commercial avia- 
tion in the United States. The differences between 
turbo-prop and conventional piston powered aircraft 
have been demonstrated particularly in the field of 
noise and vibration. The level of cabin pressuriza- 
tion has been discussed and shown to be more physio- 
logically acceptable than other commercial aircraft 
operating in the United States.”"—J. M. Vanderplas. 


9069. McEwen, William J. Position conflict and 
professional orientations in a research organiza- 
tion. Adm. Sci. Ouart., 1956, 1, 208-224.—In a pur- 
posive human organization one of the major problems 
is how to relate the different positions in the organ- 
ization in a manner most effective for meeting the 
needs: of the organization as well as the needs of the 
persons in the various positions. It is suggested that 
one of the major functions of the organizational ad- 
ministration is to see that both needs are met, if the 
organization is to operate effectively. In this con- 
text a military medical research organization, con- 
cerned with psychiatric and related topics, is analyzed. 
Positions in this organization were related in terms 
of 2 often conflicting criteria—professional research 
skill and military rank. Some of the problems that 
arose through the application of these conflicting 
criteria in relating organization positions are indi- 
cated. The role of the administrator is analyzed with 
respect to this type of conflict situation and in relation 
to organizational effectiveness —V. M. Staudt. 
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9070. Mann, Cecil W., & Canella, Charles J. An 
examination of the technique of cupulometry. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, NM 001 110 
500, No. 42, 21 p.—The term cupulometry has been 
given to a description of the effects produced by 
rotating individuals at predetermined velocities. A 
curve is drawn of the plot of log velocity against the 
duration of the post-rotational effect. It has been 
found that the cupulogram for normal people is a 
straight line, while for types of inner ear pathology 
there appear to be deviations from a straight line. 
[his report is concerned with the cupulograms of a 
small number of seasick prone individuals compared 
with those of normal subjects. It also reports the 
cupulograms of 3 naval aviators, and these show a 
marked degree of habituation. 

9071. Pelz, Donald C. Some social factors re- 
lated to performance in a research organization. 
Adm, Sci. Ouart., 1956, 1, 310-325.—Relations be- 
tween the social environment provided by the organ- 
ization and the performance of medical researchers 
are reported in this article. The study was conducted 
in a large governmental organization devoted to medi- 
cal research. Results indicate that scientists tend to 
perform more acceptably when they are closely as- 
sociated with colleagues having a variety of values, 
experiences, and disciplines and when supervisors 
provide frequent stimulation combined with autonomy 
of action.—V. M. Staudt. 

9072. Powell, T. J. Episodic unconsciousness 
in pilots during flight. /. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 
301-316.—""Nine cases of unconsciousness of ten 


seconds to six minutes, occurring in pilots while fly- 


ing, have been observed and the patients investigated. 
Apart from hypoxia, and a few other external causes, 
the reason for unconsciousness is considered to be a 
summation of physiological factors. The factors 
noted in these cases are: (1) anger or anxiety; (2) 
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probable hypoglycemia; (3) increased prolonged g; 
(4) probable hyperventilation; and (5) paroxysmal 
type of EEG. The conditions could not be repro- 
duced under laboratory conditions.”"—J. M. Vander- 
plas. 


9073. Shepherd, Clovis, & Brown, Paula. Status, 
prestige, and esteem in a research organization. 
Adm. Sci. Quart., 1956, 1, 340-360.—This article 
analyzes the system of stratification in a naval re- 
search and development laboratory, using question- 
naire data provided by laboratory personnel. Seven 
major status groups were identified and their rela- 
tive prestige examined. The relationships of back- 
ground factors, behavior and attitudes, and esteem to 
status were then analyzed. Finally the interrelation- 
ships of esteem variables were explored—V. M. 
Staudt. 


9074. Stogdill, Ralph M., Shartle, Carroll L., 
Scott, Ellis L., Coons, Alvin E., & Jaynes, William 
E. A predictive study of administrative work pat- 
terns. Ohio St. Univ. Stud. Bur. Bus. Res. Monogr., 
1956, No. 85, xi, 68 p.—To test the predictive value of 
the nature of the job, as well as the characteristics 
of the man, on future job behavior, each officer whose 
behavior was to be predicted was studied in the posi- 
tion he occupied before transfer and 6 months after 
transfer, and the previous incumbent was also studied. 
Quantitative predictions on 43 behavior items for 
each transferee were correlated with the scores of 
the previous occupant, and the transferee’s pre-trans- 
fer and follow-up scores. Some forms of behavior 
tend to be carried from one position to another, while 
others tend to resemble the performance of the previ- 
ous incumbent and can be predicted as accurately in 
terms of the previous incumbent as in terms of the 
previous behavior of the transferee—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 8829, 9010, 9032) 
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